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A  Decision  Not  To  Decide 


THE  RECENT  presidential  election  was  an  interest- 
ing event,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
election  itself  but  in  the  mass  decision  not  to  decide 
anything.  Prior  to  the  political  conventions  last 
July  both  conventions  were  rigged  to  insure  the 
nomination  of  two  particularly  putrid  candidates, 
which  supposedly  put  the  voting  public  in  the  posi- 
tion of  having  to  make  a  choice  between  the  two 
of  them.  Both  of  them  are  rehable  stooges  for  fas- 
cism by  reason  of  background  and  demonstrated 
behavior. 

Kennedy,  with  the  world-wide  Roman  Cathohc 
political  machine  behind  him,  the  trade  union  lead- 
ership, the  most  influential  segments  of  the  press, 
Hollywood,  Lyndon  Johnson  and  the  Southern 
Baptists  and  his  father's  millions,  put  on  a  cam- 
paign such  as  this  country  has  never  seen  before. 

Nixon,  with  heavy  backing  from  other  right-wing 
elements  (there  is  no  left-wing  worth  mentioning 
in  the  entire  country)  comprised  mostly  of  big 
business  and  other  bourgeois  influence,  and  the 
usual  insipid  Eisenhower  mouthings,  ran  a  less 
spectacular  but  nonetheless  extravagant  campaign. 
The  two  candidates  put  on  a  great  'to  do'  about 
nothing.  At  no  time  were  the  critical  problems 
before  this  Continent  discussed  in  any  comprehen- 
sive manner.  The  whole  thing  was  a  show  without 
any  substance  whatsoever. 

What  happens?  The  candidates  go  down  to  the 
wire  in  a  dead  heat,  no-decision  poll  report.  Sixty- 
seven  million  people  vote,  but  they  wind  up  can- 
celling out  one  another's  ballot.  About  twenty- 
hundredths  of  one  percent  separates  the  totals 
polled  by  the  major  candidates;  and  Kennedy,  who 
is  'appointed'  president  by  the  Electoral  College, 
actually  lost  the  popular  vote.  The  Nixonites  are 
not  convinced  they  lost  the  election;  and  the  Ken- 
nedyites  cannot  prove  that  they  really  won  it.  If 
the  voting  had  gone  decisively,  one  way  or  the 
other,  the  reactionaries  could  have  claimed  a  clear 
victory  and  a  public  mandate  —  that  is,  if  they 


didn't  bother  to  consider  more  than  forty  million 
potential  voters  who  probably  had  better  reasons 
for  not  voting  than  those  who  did  vote  had  for 
voting. 

The  fact  is  that  Kennedy  sits  in  the  White  House 
and  purports  to  be  capable  of  leading  a  nation  of 
questionable  temper  somewhere.  He  is  stuck  with  a 
job  that  no  politician  can  do,  and  the  problem  of 
attempting  to  convert  to  his  camp  a  potential  total 
of  seventy-five  million  voters  who  didn't  want  him 
in  the  first  place.  He  will  be  walking  a  political  high 
wire  during  his  term  in  office.  He  and  his  Catholic- 
dominated  Democratic  party  deserve  the  problems 
that  will  be  thrown  at  them.  Perhaps  the  general 
public  will  become  more  aware  of  the  danger  of 
Roman  Catholic  Fascism  on  this  Continent;  and 
undoubtedly  it  will  be  learned  that  'tolerance'  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  is  a  one-way  street. 
In  short,  the  general  nature  of  things  indicates  that 
all  elements  of  the  public  will  get  a  dose  of  what 
they  deserve  for  resorting  to  politics  as  an  answer 
to  technological  social  problems. 

Perhaps  the  futility  of  politics  will  become  evi- 
dent to  more  individuals  on  this  Continent  as  a 
result  of  the  confused  political  scene  in  the  United 
States.  When  the  people  of  North  America  want  to 
move  in  a  new  direction.  Technocracy  stands  ready 
with  the  scientific  answer  to  the  problems  which 
have  grown  out  of  this  Age  of  Technology. 

— Editorial  Board 


COVER  PICTURE 

The  symbolization  of  Technocracy  may  be  observed 
at  the  roadside  in  many  areas  of  North  America. 
This  striking  picture  of  a  winter  scene  featuring  a 
Roadmarker  was  taken  near  Everett,  Washington. 
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YANKEE,  COME  HOME 


The  sum  effects  of  reaction  to  American  attitudes  abroad  —  greed,  super- 
cilious disdain,  ostentation,  arrogance,  social  reactionism,  and  threatening 
demands  —  are  symbolized  in  that  slogan  which  is  becoming  very  popular 
in  many  places,  'American,  Go  Home!' 


Yf /HEN  A  NATION  advances  beyond  the  pattern  of 
^  a  primitive  pastoral  and  agricultural  state 
and  becomes  sufficiently  powerful  and  well  orga- 
nized to  develop  industry  and  commerce,  it  soon 
finds  itself  looking  beyond  its  borders  for  resources 
to  exploit  and  markets  for  its  produce.  The  early 
nations  of  the  Mediterranean  soon  squandered  their 
timber  and  had  to  go  elsewhere  for  more.  The  de- 
mand for  metals  ot  easy  access  also  exceeded  the 
supply  within  their  own  domains.  But  it  was  not 
until  the  last  few  centuries  that  the  need  for  out- 
side resources  became  critical. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Industrial  Revolution, 
most  of  the  industrial  nations  of  the  world,  those 
of  Europe  particularly,  soon  discovered  that  their 
own  areas  were  insufficient  and  inadequate  to  pro- 
vide the  materials  for  a  highly  developed  industrial 
complex.  They  also  had  the  additional  burden  of 
supporting  an  opulent  upper  class  and  a  comfort- 
able middle  class.  Therefore,  they  found  it  desir- 
able and  expedient  to  go  out  around  the  world  to 
locate  and  subdue  suitable  primitive  territories  and 
then  convert  them  into  colonies  to  supply  basic  raw 
materials  at  low  cost.  The  early  imperialistic  pow- 
ers took  physical  possession  of  the  colonial  terri- 
tories and  administered  them  politically  as  well  as 
'developed'  them  economically.  Japan  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  imperial  powers  at  a  later  date. 

The  United  States  also  became  an  industrial 
nation;  but,  unlike  most  of  the  others,  it  had  the 
territory  and  the  resources  within  its  own  domain 
(at  the  time)  to  supply  its  industrial  machine.  For 
a  long  time,  while  the  factories  were  being  operated 
by  human  toil  as  a  major  source  of  energy,  produc- 


tion did  not  exceed  the  demand  of  the  domestic 
market.  In  addition,  a  considerable  amount  of  im- 
ports could  be  absorbed.  These  were  balanced  in 
trade  largely  by  the  export  of  raw  materials. 

This  period  of  our  development  was  also  charac- 
terized by  a  contemptuous  attitude  toward  the 
acquisition  of  new  territory.  Accessions  of  blocs  of 
new  territory  were  received  with  trepidation  al- 
though they  came  almost  as  gifts.  We  gained  pos- 
session of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  Florida,  Texas, 
California,  and  other  former  Mexican  territory 
mainly  because  it  was  contiguous  to  our  domain 
and  could  be  obtained  easily.  These  pieces  of  land 
contained  considerable  wealth,  and  our  possession 
of  them  freed  us  of  neighborhood  with  certain  for- 
eign powers;  but  there  were  American  politicians 
who  wrung  their  hands  in  anguish,  wondering  what 
we  were  going  to  do  with  so  much  territory.  Never- 
theless, an  abortive  attempt  was  made  to  seize  Can- 
ada from  the  British  in  the  War  of  1812,  but  that 
was  abandoned  when  the  war  ended  in  a  stalemate. 
The  possible  acquisition  of  Central  American  and 
West  Indian  territory  was  ignored;  and  the  pur- 
chase of  Alaska  for  a  nominal  sum  met  with  con- 
siderable opposition  and  ridicule.  Outside  of  the 
capture  of  the  Philippines  and  Puerto  Rico  from 
Spain  at  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  very  little 
effort  was  made  to  acquire  colonial  territory  be- 
yond the  limits  of  this  Continent. 

For  more  than  a  century,  foreign  trade  remained 
a  minor  part  of  American  commerce;  in  fact,  it  was 
not  until  the  export  boom  of  World  War  I  that 
America's  foreign  trade  reached  as  high  as  10  per 
cent  of  the  total  amount  of  all  our  trade.  Hence, 
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competition  in  world  markets  was  not  a  critical 
matter;  our  big  market  was  at  home.  There  was 
some  irritation  over  the  import  of  foreign  goods 
which  could  sell  on  our  market  at  a  lower  price 
than  American  made  goods  of  a  similar  kind.  This 
situation  was  met  with  the  imposition  of  tariffs  on 
certain  imports,  and  eventually  on  almost  all  im- 
ports. Thus  the  price  structure  was  supported  for 
the  benefit  of  our  producers  and  to  the  detriment 
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of  our  consumers  —  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
American  Way. 

The  occasion  for  higher  prices  in  America 
stemmed  from  the  payment  of  much  higher  wages 
here  than  in  competing  foreign  countries.  Even 
though  the  wages  and  consequent  living  conditions 
of  the  factory  workers  of  America  during  the  19th 
century  were  considered  a  disgrace  and  a  scandal, 
the  wages  and  living  conditions  in  most  foreign 
countries,  particularly  those  in  the  colonies,  were 
very  much  lower. 

The  Southern  States,  with  their  slaves,  served  as 
a  sort  of  agricultural  colonial  area  for  the  indus- 
trial North.  The  economic  tensions  resulting  from 
this  relationship  was  the  basic  issue  leading  to  the 
Civil  War.  States  Rights  was  the  secondary  issue, 
although  treated  as  the  main  issue.  And  slavery 
was  merely  an  emotional  issue  which  toward  the 
end  of  the  war  was  used  as  a  political  expedient. 

In  spite  of  the  continuing  low  wages  in  the  South 
and  the  economic  downgrading  of  millions  of  citi- 
zens and  immigrants  in  the  slums  of  the  big  cities 
of  the  North,  the  labor  cost  of  production  in  the 
United  States  tended  to  isolate  us  in  the  struggle 
for  world  trade. 

Effects  of  Technology 

The  application  of  technology  to  agricultural 
and  industrial  production,  as  well  as  to  transporta- 
tion and  communication,  tended  to  provide  the 
country  with  more  goods  and  services  than  a  popu- 
lation living  at  impoverished  standards  and  low 
income  could  absorb.  Business  needed  a  more  lush 
clientele.  An  unplanned  consequence  of  this  com- 
bination of  factors  was  a  gradually  rising  wage  rate 
and  improving  standard  of  living.  Of  course,  indus- 
trial management  strongly  resented  any  improve- 
ment in  the  wage  rate,  while  the  workers,  yearning 
for  more  of  the  goods  that  the  factories  were  turn- 
ing out,  fought  just  as  furiously  for  an  improved 
way  of  life  for  themselves.  World  War  I  gave  the 
citizens  a  taste  of  opulent  living  and  whetted  their 
appetites  for  more  of  the  same.  Finally,  the  auto- 
mobile industry,  proceeding  on  the  premise  that 
its  future  lay  in  selling  automobiles  to  the  working 
class,  set  the  pace  in  raising  wages.  Then  we  were 
in  for  real  trouble. 

Domestic  American  resources  soon  were  no  longer 
adequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  American 
industrial  machine.  Imports  of  resources  from 
abroad  became  imperative.  American  business  en- 
terprisers set  out  with  renewed  vigor  to  grab  off 
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resources  around  the  world  —  with  the  American 
Marines  to  back  them  up. 

Consumption  of  Resources 

American  industry  and  business  enterprise  be- 
came so  ravenous  for  mineral  and  energy  resources 
that  the  nation,  comprising  some  six  per  cent  of  the 
world's  population,  was  consuming  more  than  half 
of  the  world's  production  of  resources.  Thus,  the 
United  States  became  a  cancer  in  the  economy  of 
the  world.  Foreign  people  saw  movies  of  American 
life,  compared  it  with  their  own,  and  shouted 
'Yankee,  Go  Home!'  In  that  mild  behavior  toward 
us,  they  were  particularly  generous.  Later,  they  got 
more  serious. 

When  Richard  M.  Nixon  was  sent  as  our  ambas- 
sador of  'good  will'  to  Latin  America,  the  people 
down  there  recognized  that  he  was  the  symbol  of 
the  worst  in  American  greed  and  they  threw  things 
at  him.  Similar  anger  against  Americans  is  rising 
around  the  world,  and  we  can't  quite  understand 
what  is  causing  it,  so  we  blame  it  on  the  'com- 
munists.' Slogans  and  verbal  insults  are  no  longer 
adequate  to  satisfy  them  in  those  places  where  their 
own  economic  pressures  and  desires  bring  the  people 
into  fiercer  conflict  with  American  competition. 

Having  entered  the  field  of  imperialist  expansion 
rather  late  in  the  colonial  epoch,  the  United  States 
found  it  politically  complicated  to  acquire  outright 
possession  of  backward  areas  for  colonial  purposes. 
All  primitive  areas  had  already  been  pretty  well 
claimed  by  other  powers.  The  best  alternative  in 
this  direction  would  have  been  to  take  advantage 
of  the  situations  of  World  Wars  I  and  H  to  appro- 
priate the  colonies  of  other  industrial  nations,  such 
as  the  Caribbean  possessions  of  Britain,  France, 
and  the  Netherlands.  But  to  have  done  so  would 
have  been  a  betrayal  of  our  alleged  principles;  for, 
we  had  become  committed  in  political  oratory  to  the 
non-acquisition  of  new  territory  in  connection  with 
our  participation  in  the  war.  Recently,  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  in  a  political  speech,  stated  that  the  United 
States  had  not  acquired  a  'square  foot'  of  territory 
out  of  the  war.  In  saying  that,  he  conveniently 
overlooked  the  acquisition  of  Okinawa  and  certain 
other  former  Japanese  territory,  also  the  acquisi- 
tion of  numerous  other  pieces  of  real  estate  around 
the  world  (at  least  temporarily)  as  military  bases 
for  the  encirclement  of  the  'communist  world.' 

We  did  not  have  to  go  in  for  colonial  expansion, 
as  such;  for,  a  more  subtle  and  more  insidious 
method  of  grabbing  foreign  land  and  resources  was 


devised  by  American  corporate  enterprise  with  the 
aid  and  connivance  of  the  State  and  Defense  De- 
partments. This  new  method  permitted  American 
business  to  skim  off  the  cream  of  the  resources  of 
an  area  without  assuming  political  responsibility 
for  its  welfare;  and  it  permitted  us  to  pull  out  and 
abandon  the  area  as  soon  as  it  became  a  deficit. 

This  method  involved  the  principle  of  acquiring 
foreign  economic  concessions  for  the  exploitation 
of  oil  and  mineral  resources  and  franchises  for  the 
establishment  of  enterprises  in  foreign  countries.  It 
was  found  that  this  could  be  accomplished  most 
easily  in  those  countries  which  were  dominated  by 
a  ruling  oligarchy  on  the  fascist  pattern  wherein 
the  deal  could  be  consummated  by  making  the 
proper  payoffs  to  the  top  members  of  the  oligarchy. 

In  this  penetration  of  American  interests  into 
foreign  countries,  there  has  been  a  close  collabora- 
tion of  corporate  enterprise  and  government.  When 
negotiating  an  agreement  of  political  relationship 
with  the  government  of  a  foreign  country,  the 
U.S.A.  presses  for  the  admission  of  private  invest- 
ment capital  into  that  country  and  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  collective  public  enterprise  in  that  country. 
This  is  particularly  true  when  our  government 
makes  an  agreement  involving  economic  assistance 
to  a  foreign  nation. 

Approach  of  American  'Foreign  Aid' 

When  'foreign  aid'  is  provided  by  our  govern- 
ment, it  is  seldom  delivered  outright  to  the  other 
country  to  use  as  it  sees  fit.  In  the  main,  it  is  so 
finagled  that  the  business  is  handled  by  American 
private  enterprise  at  a  profit  to  itself.  It  usually 
consists,  in  effect,  of  the  American  government's 
giving  the  foreign  country  credits  to  do  business 
with  American  corporate  enterprise;  then,  the 
money  is  paid  out  by  our  government  to  the  Amer- 
ican corporations.  Thus,  the  money  does  not  leave 
home.  When  a  foreign  government  shows  an  incli- 
nation to  administer  our  offers  of  foreign  aid 
through  a  public  agency  rather  than  through  pri- 
vate enterprise,  our  offer  is  often  withdrawn.  An 
example  was  our  refusal  to  honor  our  offer  of  as- 
sistance to  Egypt  in  the  building  of  the  high  dam 
at  Aswan  on  the  Nile  when  it  became  clear  that  it 
would  be  carried  out  as  a  public  project  rather 
than  as  a  private  enterprise  project.  This  impu- 
dence on  our  part  led  to  the  Suez  crisis. 

Once  American  corporate  enterprise  has  estab- 
lished investments  in  a  foreign  country,  the  powers 
of  our  government,  through  diplomatic  and  mili- 
tary channels,  are  used  to  safeguard  those  invest- 
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ments — at  American  public  expense.  In  the  mean- 
time, foreign  investments  tend  to  draw  down  exces- 
sive profits,  'justified'  by  the  'risks'  involved. 

When  the  American  government  cannot  get  its 
own  way  a  hundred  per  cent,  it  becomes  intransi- 
gent and  behaves  like  a  dog  in  the  manger,  refusing 
to  permit  any  other  positive  solution.  Our  refusals 
to  resolve  the  situations  in  Germany,  Korea,  and 
Viet  Nam  are  some  of  the  more  outstanding  ex- 
amples. In  the  partition  of  India,  we  favored  Pakis- 
tani acquisition  of  Kashmir  (on  the  grounds  that 
it  would,  then,  be  open  to  American  private  enter- 
prise) and  when  India  successfully  defended  her 
possession  of  Kashmir  by  force  of  arms  we  acted 
very  sullenly  toward  India.  We  readily  intervened 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  Guatemala  (via  military 
invasion  from  Nicaragua)  when  the  sovereign  and 
legitimate  government  of  Guatemala  decided  to  in- 
stitute certain  agrarian  reforms  and  to  develop  a 
nationalistic  policy  that  would  have  denied  Amer- 
ican oil  companies  access  to  the  potentially  rich  oil 
fields  of  Peten  Province. 

Acceptance  of  'foreign  aid'  from  the  United 
States  by  a  backward  country  generally  amounts 
to  its  being  forced  to  revert  to  a  fascistic,  feuda- 
listic  social  pattern,  characterized  by  clerical  dom- 
ination, huge  fortunes  for  a  few,  and  insufferable 
misery  for  the  many. 

The  'inferior'  peoples  of  the  world  are  learning 
to  rebuff  us  when  we  interfere  so  blatantly  in  their 
quest  for  independent  self-government.  Then  we 
sulk,  officially,  and  try  to  promote  counter-revolu- 
tion. If  some  other  foreign  power  comes  in  and 
smilingly  offers  them  the  kind  of  aid  they  can  un- 
derstand and  appreciate,  we  scream  in  rage  and 
send  a  World  War  II  type  of  naval  task  force  to 
harass  them.  Such  task  forces  are  now  in  the  Carib- 
bean, the  Mediterranean,  and  the  west  Pacific. 

Our   Dishonest  Attitude 

The  United  States  has  reached  the  point  in  in- 
ternational bad  manners  where  it  seemingly  cannot 
participate  in  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  on  a 
straight  and  honest  basis;  somehow,  we  have  to 
approach  it  slantwise.  Political  recognition  and  free 
economic  trade  are  made  contingent  upon  the  kind 
of  government  that  the  other  nation  has:  If  it  is 
fascist,  we  welcome  it  into  our  'family  of  friends' 
with  open  arms.  If  it  is  even  slightly  inclined  to  be 
socialistic,  we  reject  it  and  may  strive  to  keep  it 
out  of  the  United  Nations.  For  example,  fascist 
Spain  is  our  buddy;  socialist  Mongolia  is  treated 
with   scurvy   contempt.  We  impose  trade  restric- 


tions on  those  nations  whose  political  and  social 
setups  do  not  please  our  official  reactionary  view- 
point. In  the  case  of  China,  we  go  beyond  the  point 
of  refusing  to  trade  with  her  altogether;  we  bring 
pressure  on  other  nations  not  to  trade  with  her; 
and  we  lend  naval  protection  to  Chiang  Kai-shek's 
harassment  and  attempted  naval  blockade  of  China. 
We  impose  trade  restrictions  (or  have  recently 
done  so)  upon  Russia,  Eastern  Europe,  Yugoslavia, 
Albania,  Iraq,  the  United  Arab  Republic,  Afghanis- 
tan, India,  Indonesia,  and  Cuba — all  for  political 
reasons,  on  the  allegation  that  they  are  either  com- 
munist or  'communist  oriented.'  We  expect  our 
officials,  our  military  men,  and  a  selected  number 
of  our  touring  civilians  to  serve  as  spies  when  they 
go  abroad.  The  same  applies  to  certain  businessmen 
and  correspondents  who  are  stationed  in  foreign 
countries.  And  our  newsmen,  when  interviewing  a 
foreign  official,  can  seldom  ask  a  straight  question. 

Business   Practices 

Our  businessmen,  when  they  penetrate  a  foreign 
country  with  their  enterprises,  try  to  dominate 
their  respective  fields  of  enterprise;  they  are  not 
satisfied  to  participate  on  a  minor  percentage  basis. 
For  example,  the  Ford  Motor  Company  set  up  a 
branch  in  Britain;  now,  it  wants  to  buy  up  all  the 
foreign-held  stock  in  that  branch  and  gain  com- 
plete ownership  of  it  and  reap  all  the  profits.  The 
same  is  true  of  many  other  investors  in  foreign 
countries.  Even  our  Canadian  neighbors  are  irked 
at  the  amount  of  American  penetration  into  the 
business  of  Canada.  Some  foreign  countries  are 
rectifying  this  greedy  approach  by  restrictive  na- 
tional legislation;  others  are  meeting  it  with  expro- 
priation. 

American  officials  and  travelers  are  welcomed  in 
certain  circles  around  the  world  because  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  they  have  money  and  may  be  enticed 
to  leave  some  of  it  behind.  Wherever  one  is  willing 
to  do  business  at  a  gain  to  the  other  party,  one  will 
find  friends,  of  a  sort.  The  tourist  or  official  who  is 
'tight'  with  his  money  receives  about  the  same  kind 
of  welcome  abroad  as  he  would  receive  in  a  swank 
restaurant  at  home  if  he  fails  to  tip  the  waiter.  Even 
lacking  such  largesse,  however,  the  traveler  may 
still  be  treated  with  respect  if  he  does  not  assume 
an  air  of  superiority  or  show  disdain  for  the  condi- 
tions and  ways  of  the  'natives,'  but,  rather,  displays 
respect  for  them  as  fellow  human  beings,  and  if  he 
approaches  their  social  deficiencies  with  practical, 
positive,  and  sympathetic  proposals.  Such  treat- 
ment, unfortunately,  is  too  often  alien  to  the  Amer- 
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ican  Way  of  dealing  with  foreigners.  The  American 
who  can  afford  to  travel  abroad  tends  to  be  too  con- 
scious of  his  'superiority' — as  a  White  Man,  as  a 
prosperous  and  enlightened  American,  as  a  propo- 
nent of  Freedom  with  Justice,  and  as  a  Believer  in 
the  True  God — to  degrade  his  dignity  by  showing 
courteous  respect  to  his  unenlightened  'inferiors.' 
There  are  exceptions,  of  course,  and  there  are  many 
(perhaps  a  majority)  of  Americans  who  are  simply 
indifferent  to  what  they  see,  certainly  insofar  as 
they  view  it  with  any  sense  of  social  concern. 

The  sum  effects  of  reaction  to  American  atti- 
tudes abroad — greed,  supercilious  disdain,  ostenta- 
tion, arrogance,  social  reactionism,  and  threatening 
demands  —  are  symbolized  in  that  slogan  which  is 
becoming  very  popular  in  many  places,  'American, 
Go  Home!' 

Many  thinking  foreigners  despise  us  for  our  at- 
tempts to  force  them  to  take  sides  in  our  war 
against  communism.  They  do  not  view  communism 
in  the  same  way  as  we  do  here  in  America.  Viewing 
it  historically,  they  see  it  as  a  successful  social  ex- 
periment— one  that,  in  forty  years,  has  produced  in 
some  ways  more  positive  social  results  than  the 
American  Way  has  accomplished  in  180  years.  They 
see  people  being  born  under  communism,  growing 
up  under  it,  and  leading  quite  happy  lives  under  it 
— better  than  anything  they  had  before  commu- 
nism. They  know  that  most  of  what  we  in  America 
say  about  life  under  communism  is  pure  fabrica- 
tion. The  authentic  examples  of  injustices  and  re- 
pression under  communism  which  we  publicize  can 
be  matched  anywhere  in  the  Western  World  and 
greatly  exceeded  in  many  countries  which  we  in- 
clude in  the  Free  World  and  which  we  treat  as  our 
friends.  Such  thinking  people  are  reluctant  to  take 
sides  in  a  stupid  controversy  that  could  lead  to  the 
gross  annihilation  of  all  concerned  if  it  is  allowed 
to  degenerate  to  its  logical  conclusion. 

The  Russians  have  tried  to  call  off  the  Cold  War 
and  to  seek  peaceful  co-existence  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  through  disarmament  and  cultural  and 
economic  interchange  among  nations,  irrespective 
of  their  political  ideologies.  And,  after  considerable 
argumentation  with  China,  Russia  apparently  has 
persuaded  that  great  country  to  go  along  with  that 
policy.  It  is  the  United  States,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
which  is  acting  like  a  dog  in  the  manger  when  it 
comes  to  disarmament  and  peaceful  co-existence. 
Politically,  economically,  militarily,  and  spiritually, 
we  have  virtually  committed  ourselves  to  a  thermo- 
nuclear war.  Jt  still  is  not  too  late  for  us  to  with- 


draw from  that  commitment.  As  alternatives  for 
the  future,  we  can  either  back-track  off  that  posi- 
tion or  turn  off  it  onto  a  positive  course.  We  might 
suggest  that  the  latter  would  be  the  more  sensible 
and  satisfying  thing  to  do.  The  imperiahstic  na- 
tions of  Europe  never  did  learn  their  lesson,  and 
where  are  they  now? — weeping  over  the  loss  of  their 
fortunes  and  power  and  trying  to  find  consolation 
from  memories  of  their  sordid  'glories.' 

America's  proper  domain  is  the  North  American 
Continent  including  the  outlying  islands.  It  is  dan- 
gerous and  futile  for  us  to  attempt  to  take  in  any 
territory  beyond  this  area.  As  a  Continent,  with 
less  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  world's  population,  it 
is  highly  dangerous  for  us  to  proceed  on  the  as- 
sumption that  some  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
world's  resources  belong  to  us — to  be  squandered 
on  wasteful,  commercialized  aggrandizement  of 
ourselves.  If  we  should  continue  in  this  policy,  as 
Howard  Scott  has  warned  us  repeatedly,  the  rest 
of  the  world  would  find  it  expedient  and  worth- 
while to  combine  forces  to  eradicate  the  United 
States,  as  a  nation  and  as  a  people,  from  the  face 
of  the  earth,  even  at  the  cost  of  a  half  billion  of 
their  own  lives! 

So  the  first  thing  for  the  statesmen  of  North 
America  to  do  is  turn  their  attention  to  the  con- 
solidation and  development  of  their  own  Continent 
in  accordance  with  a  policy  of  self-sufficiency  and 
self-containment.  Then,  let  intercourse  with  other 
nations  be  conducted  on  a  basis  of  equitable  reci- 
procity. The  rest  of  the  world  is  not  our  oyster; 
and  we  may  as  well  realize  that  and  act  accord- 
ingly. It  would  be  both  valorous  and  discreet  for 
us  to  do  so  now. 

Toward  this  end,  it  is  urgent  that  the  United 
States  withdraw  from  its  foreign  military  bases; 
that  Americans  abandon  their  foreign  investments 
and  enterprises  (perhaps  donating  them  to  the 
nations  where  they  are  located  as  gestures  of  good 
will),  and  call  back  all  officials  and  citizens  resid- 
ing abroad  (other  than  diplomatic  liaison  personnel 
and  technical  aid  advisors.) 

There  is  a  lot  of  mischief  to  be  undone  abroad 
and  a  big  job  of  consolidation  to  be  done  on  this 
Continent.  Bringing  the  Americans  home  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  eliminating  tensions  and  focusing 
on  the  problem  at  hand.  This  move  may  not  resolve 
the  whole  problem,  but  it  will  be  a  big  first  step.  It 
may  mean  the  abandonment  of  some  of  our  smelly 
friends  to  a  fate  they  have  already  evaded  too  long. 
And    it    would    be    accompanied    by    considerable 
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grumpiness  among  the  erstwhile  prime  chiselers  in 
America,  particularly  those  interested  in  foreign 
business.  But  both  of  these  categories  can  be  sac- 
rificed to  our  advantage. 

We  can  take  steps  to  ease  the  transition  (the 
weaning)  of  those  nations  which  we  have  condi- 
tioned to  depend  upon  us,  rather  than  desert  them 
abruptly  and  completely;  but  it  should  proceed 
'with  all  deliberate  speed.' 

Other  nations  and  other  continents  have  their 
problems  to  solve  and  situations  to  adjust  to;  that 
is  their  destiny  and,  no  matter  how  sympatheti- 
cally we  may  view  their  problems  and  their  efforts, 
we  must  understand  that  only  in  a  detached  way 
are  they  our  responsibility.  The  destiny  of  North 
Americans  is  here  on  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent; and  it  is  here  that  we  should  make  our  stand. 

— Wilton  Ivie 


MY   KINGDOM   FOR  A   GIMMICK 

It  is  both  sad  and  amusing  to  observe  the  ob- 
stinacy and  tenacity  of  the  human  mind  that 
doesn't  adjust  to  mechanical  and  social  change. 

It  seems  idiotic  enough,  to  a  number  of  us  who 
remember  the  early  part  of  the  twentieth  century, 
to  hear  the  often-made  statement  that  the  various 
mechanical  innovations  weren't  workable,  weren't 
practicable  and  were  only  a  passing  fancy  that 
would  shortly  disappear  from  the  scene. 

The  author  once  knew  a  farm  boy,  who,  because 
his  mind  was  constantly  running  in  the  channels  of 
fantasy  to  the  extent  of  suggesting  the  construction 
of  labor-saving  devices  around  the  farm,  was  chided 
for  being  lazy. 

The  farm  boy  incident  is  very  minor  in  compari- 
son to  what  has  taken  place  in  the  progressing  years 
as  people  realized  that  mechanization  and  automa- 
tion were  becoming  a  part  of  the  American  scene, 
not  only  upsetting  their  concept  of  social  operation 
but  tending  gradually  and  menacingly  to  render 
void  many  of  their  social  institutions  —  especially 
the  economic  structure. 

On  becoming  cognizant  of  what  was  taking  place 
we  have  witnessed  all  kinds  of  frantic  efforts  on  the 
part  of  business  leaders,  political  office  holders  and 
ecclesiastics  to  stave  off  the  inevitable  economic 
collapse.  Of  course  when  various  gimmicks  failed, 
war  has  always  served  as  a  buffer. 

After  World  War  I  we  witnessed  the  introduc- 
tion of  installment  buying  on  a  national  scale  which 
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gave  rise  to  the  roaring  twenties  and  culminated  in 
the  1929  crash. 

At  the  lowest  ebb  of  the  dirty  thirties  we  wit- 
nessed the  election  of  an  administration  that  used 
spending  and  deliberate  destruction  of  food  items 
as  a  gimmick.  When  spending  and  destruction  had 
run  their  course  and  failed  as  an  economic  cure, 
World  War  II  served  as  a  godsend  to  the  American 
economy  —  but  not  to  the  young  manhood  or  the 
resources  of  this  Continent. 

After  World  War  II  the  stagnated  economy  was 
bolstered  to  the  extent  of  staving  off  economic  col- 
lapse by  fighting  the  putrid  little  war  in  Korea, 
culminating  in  the  displacement  of  a  then-popular 
General  who  was  displaying  insubordination,  and 
leaving  not  only  our  armed  forces  but  all  Americans 
with  very  red  faces  on  having  to  discontinue  what 
the  political  administration  obviously  considered 
to  be  a  jolly  little  fracas  that  backfired.  Many  gim- 
micks have  been  tried  (since  the  cessation  of  Amer- 
ican bellicose  activity  in  Korea)  such  as  soil  banks, 
easy  credit  and  inflated  currency,  and  even  in  spite 
of  the  'hate  Russia'  cold  war,  deficit  spending  and 
taxes  are  increasing. 

In  desperation  the  merchants  of  shoddy  goods 
and  services  came  up  with  a  'dilly'  of  a  gimmick  in 
the  form  of  credit  cards — those  who  bit  on  that 
bait  really  put  themselves  in  hock.  And  the  mer- 
chants selling  by  that  method  were  lacking  in  the 
knowledge  of  economy,  human  behavior  and  the 
law  of  bankruptcy. 

Now  it  is  quite  evident  that  an  economic  impasse 
is  ominously  impending;  in  short,  one  can  safely 
say  it  is  inevitable.  But,  inevitable  as  the  economic 
impasse  may  be,  any  person  who  goes  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  installation  of  a  Technate  is 
inevitable  simply  doesn't  understand  human  be- 
haviorism or  the  basic  subject  matter  to  bring 
about  the  transition. 

Now,  let's  quit  kidding  ourselves.  There  is  an 
important  job  for  everyone  to  do. 

So,  if  you  want  to  witness  the  installation  of  a 
Technate,  join  Technocracy,  the  organization  that 
has  the  specifications  and  blueprint  for  accomplish- 
ing the  successful  transition  with  a  minimum  of 
hardship  and  confusion. 

—11834-16 


This  new  'U25  B'  diesel-elecfric  uses  60  percent  fewer  electrical 
components  and  boasts  more  hors3power  per  axle  than  any  com- 
parable locomotive.  It  is  designed  especailly  for  high  speed 
freight  service  on  domestic  roads. 

— Photo  courtesy  of  General  Electric 
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A  dissertation  on  the  taking  of  innocent  lives  compiled  from  the  double- 
talk  on  the  subject  of  non-belligerent  casualties  in  time  of  war  that  is 
being  voiced  today  by  the  moral  leaders  and  military  apologists  of  the 
Western  World. 


TI7/E  MUST  be  deeply  moved  by  the  immensity  of 
'^  the  responsibility  and  blame  that  must  fall 
upon  those  whose  decisions  and  actions  result  in  de- 
struction of  human  life.  The  shame  of  such  deeds 
is  multiplied  many  times  when  the  life  that  is  taken 
is  innocent  life,  without  blemish  or  blame.  The 
seriousness  of  destroying  the  life  of  another  be- 
comes evident  when  we  consider  that  the  life  of  a 
person  is  the  only  life  he  has — is  the  only  life  he 
ever  will  have.  Once  a  life  is  stilled,  it  is  gone  for- 
ever, beyond  all  capability  of  being  restored.  The 
immensity  of  the  individual  loss  is  reduced  in  no 
way  when  it  is  buried  in  a  cold  table  of  relative 
statistical  figures  or  when  it  is  logically  justified 
in  terms  of  material  or  strategic  advantage  to  us 
or  our  group.  Try  thinking  of  your  own  death  as  a 
mere  statistic  and  you  will  realize  what  we  mean. 
He  who  loses  his  life  loses  everything;  and  there  is 
no  way  of  repaying  him  for  that  which  is  lost. 
Others  who  are  near  and  dear  to  the  deceased  may 
be  placated  and  rewarded  in  such  ways  as  to  com- 
pensate them  for  their  loss,  but  not  so  he  whose 
life  is  forfeited. 

In  time  of  war,  the  belligerents  tend  to  be  care- 
less of  life.  Not  only  do  the  sides  inflict  casualties 
upon  each  other  and  accept  casualties  of  their  own; 
but,  by  design  or  inadvertence,  they  often  kill, 
maim,  and  terrorize  many  who  play  no  premedi- 
tated part  in  the  stupid  conflict  which  overruns 
them.  The  innocents  who  die  do  so  through  no  fault 
of  their  own;  their  deaths  can  in  no  way  be  attrib- 
uted to  blame  on  their  part — they  do  not  deserve 
to  die.  And  he  whose  decisions,  directives,  or  ac- 
tions bring  to  them  their  supreme  agony  has  no 
rightful  recourse  to  absolution,  either  in  conscience 
or  in  fact.  For  one  to  regard  and  treat  other  human 
beings  as  vermin  is  a  soul-brutalizing  achievement 
unworthy  of  even  the  lowest  sort  of  human  beast. 
When  one  engages  an  enemy  in  battle — albeit  on 
an  anonymous  and  impersonal  basis  insofar  as  the 
individual  is  concerned — one  may  argue  with  some 
justification  that  the  point  at  issue  is  'his  life  or 
mine.'  The  enemy  seeks  to  take  your  life;  and  often, 
to  avoid  that  supreme  catastrophe  to  yourself,  you 


must  endeavor  to  take  his  life  first.  After  all,  no 
other  life  is  so  precious  to  you  as  your  own;  and 
it  is  only  natural  that  you  should  prefer  to  take 
the  lives  of  many  enemies  rather  than  let  them  take 
your  one  life.  Self  defense  is  a  primary  law  of  na- 
ture, and  neither  your  conscience  nor  your  fellow 
men  can  hold  you  to  blame  (regardless  of  how 
much  to  blame  may  be  those  who  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  situation  which  brought  you  and 
the  soldiers  of  the  other  side  together  in  combat). 
However,  we  must  seriously  question  the  validity 
of  any  national  honor,  any  quest  for  material  gain, 
or  any  crusade  to  capture  souls,  the  pursuit  of 
which  involves  the  untimely  destruction  of  human 
life.  (But  that  is  another  issue;  what  concerns  us 
here  and  now  are  the  lives  of  the  innocents  cruelly 
expended  in  time  of  war.) 

As  on  occasion  some  nation  is  forced  into  fight- 
ing off  an  invader  as  a  matter  of  self  defense,  using 
the  sinew  of  its  manhood  and  the  weapons  at  its 
command  to  repel  the  aggressor,  so  the  inflicting 
of  casualties  upon  the  enemy  becomes  a  matter  of 
survival,  hence  a  matter  of  virtual  necessity.  Such 
destruction  of  enemy  life  cannot  be  considered  as 
a  burden  of  guilt  upon  ourselves,  but  only  as  a 
regrettable  and  unavoidable  duty.  When  war  is 
thrust  upon  one,  he  does  not  think  of  the  issues  in 
equitable  terms.  He  does  not,  for  instance,  consider 
his  own  life  as  equal  to  that  of  one  adversary — to 
be  exchanged  on  an  equal  basis  —  but  rather  as 
infinitely  more  precious  and  desirable  than  the  life 
of  any  other  person.  Hence,  in  the  risks  of  war — 
however  cold-bloodedly  the  strategists  or  outsiders 
may  tabulate  the  losses — one  must  put  his  own  sur- 
vival ahead  of  everything  else. 

In  warfare,  the  life  of  the  individual  is  intimately 
tied  in  with  the  survival  of  his  unit  and,  in  general, 
is  contingent  on  the  successes  of  his  side  in  the  field 
of  conflict.  Therefore,  one's  own  survival  must  be 
related  in  practical  terms  to  the  effectiveness  of 
operations  by  his  compatriots.  In  supporting  his 
unit  and  his  country  toward  the  achievement  of 
victory  in  the  conflict,  one  does,  in  effect,  act  in 
defense  of  his  own  life.  His  objective,  then,  becomes 
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one  of  advancing  the  advantages  of  his  own  side 
and  weakening  the  position  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  course  of  operations  in  the  field,  the  haz- 
ards and  the  urgency  do  not  provide  sufficient  op- 
portunity to  carefully  select  and  check  every  tar- 
get to  make  sure  that  no  innocent  persons  are  sac- 
rificed. One  must  resign  himself  to  the  inevitability 
of  some  unavoidable  casualties  among  non-combat- 
ants in  the  zone  of  actual  conflict.  The  momentous- 
ness  of  the  struggle  and  the  urgent  demands  of 
survival  leave  one  little  choice  in  the  matter,  how- 
ever sad  and  regrettable  may  be  such  consequences. 

The  same  principle  must  apply  in  its  essential 
aspects  to  military  zones  behind  the  lines  of  actual 
conflict.  In  order  to  weaken  the  enemy  and  thereby 
increase  your  own  chances  of  survival,  it  is  to  your 
advantage  to  destroy  the  supply  dumps,  the  mo- 
bilization centers,  the  lines  of  communication,  and 
the  sites  of  military  production  of  the  enemy.  That 
some  civilian  lives  may  be  destroyed  in  the  process 
is  a  factor  that  cannot  be  avoided  and  one  which 
should  not  be  weighed  too  heavily — in  view  of  the 
significance  of  victory  for  your  side  and  your  own 
survival.  But,  you  will  agree,  it  is  highly  important 
that  only  primary  military  targets  should  be  at- 
tacked when  innocent  life  is  at  stake. 

Such  destruction  of  enemy  targets  becomes  all 
the  more  gruesome  if  the  innocent  life  that  is  de- 
stroyed in  the  process  of  operations  happens  to  be 
that  of  friendly  civilians  of  an  occupied  area.  While 
this  latter  situation  demands  the  utmost  of  caution, 
it  cannot  act  as  a  decisive  factor.  One  must  be 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that,  in  order  to  remove  a 
cancer,  much  healthy  tissue  is  also  destroyed;  but 
one  does  not  forego  the  removal  of  the  cancer  for 
that  reason. 

Selection  of  Military  Targets 

When  one  is  faced  with  the  problem  of  selecting 
military  targets  behind  the  line  of  the  enemy,  the 
problem  is  confused  by  the  fact  that  the  enemy 
will  make  every  effort  to  conceal  the  location  of 
those  things  that  contribute  most  to  his  military 
effectiveness.  He  will  attempt  to  misdirect  your 
attention  toward  worthless  targets,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  camouflage  and  hide  his  real  war  po- 
tential, on  the  other.  In  order  not  to  be  deceived 
by  such  tactics,  to  your  own  detriment,  you  must 
destroy  not  only  the  openly  revealed  targets  but, 
likewise,  all  other  points  of  probable  military  sig- 
nificance. 

One  tactic  of  the  enemy  will  be  to  conceal  his 


war  industries  and  military  supplies  within  the 
larger  cities.  He  will  count  on  your  reluctance  to 
destroy  those  cities  with  their  multitudes  of  inno- 
cent persons.  If  he  is  correct  in  this  assumption, 
your  side  is  at  a  disadvantage.  It  could  be  the  very 
factor  that  would  spell  defeat  for  your  side  and 
personal  annihilation  for  yourself.  In  the  end,  you 
can  make  only  one  practical  decision — the  cities  of 
the  enemy  must  be  destroyed. 
Cities  Must  Be  Destroyed 

In  support  of  this  decision,  there  is  more  to  con- 
sider than  the  mere  destruction  of  military  objec- 
tives. Consider  the  demoralizing  effect  on  the  en- 
emy which  will  accompany  the  ruthless  destruction 
of  his  proud  cities.  Further,  it  will  help  to  intensify 
his  internal  problem,  thereby  hampering  his  war 
effort,  not  the  least  aspect  of  which  is  the  problem 
of  health  and  sanitation.  Likewise,  let  us  consider 
that  much  of  his  military  production  is  dependent 
upon  the  manpower  of  the  cities,  in  which  case  the 
destruction  of  this  manpower  should  be  considered 
a  legitimate  military  objective  in  its  own  right. 

Not  only  cities  contribute  to  the  war  effort  of 
the  enemy;  the  farms  and  countryside  also  con- 
tribute. Food,  timber,  and  fibre — all  needed  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war — are  supplied  from  the  areas 
outside  of  the  cities.  It  is  to  your  advantage  that 
these  also  be  destroyed.  Therefore,  an  effort  should 
be  made  to  raze  the  farm  buildings,  burn  the  for- 
ests and  the  harvest,  destroy  the  livestock,  and 
reduce  in  numbers  the  manpower  employed  in  this 
phase  of  warfare. 

While  one  may  become  reconciled  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  actual  labor  force  of  the  enemy  as  well 
as  the  combat  forces,  as  a  means  of  weakening  his 
war  effort,  one  may  hesitate  at  the  prospect  of 
destroying  non-participating  women  and  children. 
It  is  a  noble  sentiment,  but  let  us  consider  that  the 
v/omen  contribute  in  many  ways  toward  the  war 
effort;  aside  from  actually  participating  in  war 
work,  they  support  the  morale  of  the  men  and  take 
care  of  their  domestic  needs,  relieving  them  of  many 
routine  duties,  and  they  provide  the  sons  to  carry 
on  the  conflict.  The  children  grow  into  adults  and 
also  become  fighters.  In  addition,  the  children  pro- 
vide added  incentive  and  will-to-fight  among  the 
men.  When  taking  everything  into  consideration, 
we  cannot  afford  to  be  squeamish.  Our  objective  is 
to  win  the  war  as  soon  as  possible  and  thereby 
assure  our  survival. 

After  the  war,  the  unfortunate  losses  can  be  re- 
placed from  the  natural  population  increase  which 
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always  surges  upward  after  a  war.  For  what  it  is 
worth,  we  may  add  that,  without  room  being  made 
for  them  in  the  world,  many  new  individuals  would 
be  denied  the  right  to  be  bom.  To  deny  life  is  no 
less  evil  than  to  destroy  life.  Let  us  also  reflect 
upon  the  relative  advantages  to  the  individual 
which  might  accrue  from  a  quick  passing  in  the 
prime  of  life  or  in  youth  as  contrasted  to  the  dis- 
abling ravages  and  lingering  death  of  old  age. 

Remember,  when  war  comes  to  your  land,  the 
overwhelming  motivation  that  governs  your  actions 
and  decisions  must  be  that  of  personal  survival. 
Since  this  is  virtually  synonymous  with  victory  for 
your  side,  then,  victory  becomes  the  supreme  ob- 
jective. All  that  might  contribute  to  our  defeat  or 
to  a  delayed  and  costly  victory  for  our  side  must, 
to  the  best  of  our  ability,  be  cleared  out  of  the  way. 
The  quicker  and  more  decisively  this  course  can  be 
executed  the  better.  With  modern  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  the  simplest  and  most  effective  strat- 


egy of  operations  would  be  that  which  leads  to  the 
total  destruction  of  the  civilization  and  culture  of 
the  enemy  and  to  the  annihilation  of  the  entire 
population.  That  would  remove  the  hazard  to  your- 
self and  yours  once  and  for  all  time. 

Following  victory  in  such  a  total  war,  there 
v/ould  be  no  enemy  left  to  dissent  or  to  breed  fu- 
ture resurgence.  The  dead  have  no  feelings  and  no 
conscience,  hence,  they  can  cast  no  blame  upon  us. 
They  are  at  peace.  The  division  of  the  loot  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  placating  those  sensitive  indi- 
viduals of  our  side  and,  perhaps,  also,  among  the 
neutrals  who  might  have  objected  to  our  conduct 
of  the  war.  Even  the  chance  survivors  of  the  other 
side  will  have  short  memories  in  the  presence  of  a 
better  way  of  life  that  we  can  provide  them.  A  vic- 
tory that  is  cleancut  and  decisive  quickly  heals  all 
wounds  and  absolves  all  sins. 

Forward  to  total  victory! 

—  Jess  Ewitt 


Are  We  Self-sufficient? 


Tn  Lincoln's  time  people  were  much  more  self- 
—  sufficient  than  they  are  today,  both  individually 
and  as  a  nation,  but  they  had  to  toil  long  hours  to 
make  a  living. 

For  instance,  in  agriculture,  a  man  could  easily 
find  an  opportunity  to  sell  his  man-hours  as  a  hired 
man  on  a  farm.  If  he  owned  a  small  farm  he  could, 
by  working  very  hard,  and  by  supplementing  his 
own  muscle  power  with  that  of  a  horse  or  two,  raise 
enough  food  for  himself  and  his  family,  having  to 
buy  comparatively  few  items. 

Because  the  Industrial  Revolution  was  well  under 
way  in  1854,  the  textile  mills,  for  example,  were  in 
need  of  large  numbers  of  workers.  In  the  lumber 
industry  there  was  a  great  demand  for  men  to  cut, 
transport  and  process  lumber.  Mining  was  done 
mostly  by  men,  hand  tools,  and  animal  power.  The 
first  railroad  in  the  United  States  was  built  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1829.  Growth  of  this  industry  was 
rapid,  requiring  much  human  labor.  In  1837  Morse 
perfected  the  telegraph,  thus  opening  up  job  oppor- 
tunities all  over  the  country. 

As  a  nation  we  were  more  self-sufficient  in  Lin- 


coln's time  than  we  are  today  because  of  the  vast 
natural  resources  at  our  command  and  because  of 
the  agricultural  nature  of  society  at  that  time.  The 
resources  were  being  squandered  rapidly,  to  be 
sure;  but  we  were  not  dependent  upon  foreign 
countries  for  iron,  for  instance,  nor  for  oil.  Today 
the  U.  S.  is  becoming  more  and  more  dependent 
upon  foreign  sources  for  iron,  oil  and  several  other 
important  minerals;  but  inhabitants  of  these  for- 
eign countries  are  no  longer  content  to  live  in  a 
primitive  way.  They  have  begun  to  use  their  own 
natural  resources  for  improving  their  own  standard 
of  living.  Many  countries  which  were  colonies  in  the 
mid- 19th  century  are  now  independent  and  need 
their  resources  for  their  own  use. 

The  principles  to  which  President  Eisenhower 
referred  in  quoting  from  Lincoln  during  the  recent 
political  convention  cannot  be  applied  to  the  indi- 
vidual nor  to  the  nation  today  to  solve  our  current 
problems.  We  now  have  a  technological  system  of 
production  capable  of  producing  an  abundance  for 
all,  but  our  economic  system  does  not  permit  its 
distribution. 

While  in  1854  approximately  98  percent  of  all 
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work  was  done  by  human  energy  and  hand  tools, 
today  human  energy  employed  to  produce  con- 
sumer goods  is  estimated  to  be  only  two  percent,  or 
less,  of  the  amount  of  energy  converted;  and  this  is 
a  diminishing  quantity.  Technological  installations 
run  by  electricity,  coal  and  oil  have  taken  the  place 
of  human  muscles  to  an  amazing  extent,  even  dis- 
placing human  brain  power.  The  work  of  the  'paper 
shufflers'  in  offices  all  over  the  country  is  not  direct 
labor  and  is  being  dispensed  with  by  automation. 
The  farm  population  in  1860  is  estimated  to  have 
been  65  percent;  today  it  is  under  12  percent.  There 
are  more  large  farms  and  fewer  farmers.  The  large 
farms  employ  tractors  and  electrical  energy,  using 
many  modern  methods  which  have  increased  pro- 
duction per  acre  with  fewer  men.  In  former  times, 
when  there  was  a  business  depression  people  could 
resort  to  farming;  today  this  is  not  even  a  tempo- 
rary answer  to  an  unemployment  problem. 

All  forms  of  industry  are  changing  their  methods 
of  operation,  requiring  less  human  labor  so  that  the 
ingenuity  and  initiative  of  citizens  themselves  is  of 
little  functional  value.  Some  textile  mills  operate 
with,  perhaps,  one  man  at  the  push-button  con- 
trols. Many  obsolete  textile  mills  have  been  closed 
and  modern  mills  are  being  built  in  new  locations. 
Bulldozers,  not  human  muscle,  excavate  founda- 
tions for  new  buildings;  and  much  building  material 
is  prepared  in  factories,  ready  to  be  merely  assem- 
bled on  the  building  site.  Plastics  have  taken  the 
place  of  wood  and  metal  for  manufacturing  many 
items,  which  is  eliminating  man-hours.  Mining  is 
being  done  largely  by  giant  machines.  In  some  coal 
mines  the  coal  is  burned  in  the  ground  and  the 
gasses  are  piped  to  the  surface. 

We  have  become  more  dependent  upon  electric- 
ity and  other  forms  of  extraneous  energy  than  most 
of  us  realize  in  the  course  of  performing  a  job  func- 
tion. By  way  of  illustration  let  us  look  at  the  ac- 
tivities of  a  stenographer  in  a  large,  modern  indus- 
trial plant. 

An  electrically  -  operated  push  -  button  elevator 
takes  the  stenographer  up  and  down  stairs.  She 
punches  an  electric  time-clock  card,  which  provides 
a  time  record  for  calculating  her  pay  check.  (She 
remembers  when  she  was  paid  in  cash,  at  which 
time  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  large  work  force  in 
the  payroll  department;  whereas  at  the  present 
time  just  a  few  people  work  there.)  She  uses  an 
electric  typewriter  and  an  electrically-operated  du- 
plicating machine.  The  air  she  breathes  in  the  office 


is  automatically  filtered  and  circulated,  cooled  in 
summer  and  heated  in  winter. 

At  noon  she  goes  to  the  plant  cafeteria.  A  ma- 
chine gives  coins  for  her  dollar  bill  and  she  selects 
food  from  a  number  of  coin-operated  machines,  in 
which  food  is  kept  at  the  required  temperature. 

If  the  steno  did  not  have  the  aid  of  automatic 
devices,  she  would  be  able  to  do  only  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  work  she  does  each  day.  If  the  elec- 
tricity in  the  building  in  which  she  works  should 
fail,  she  would  not  be  able  to  do  any  work  at  all. 
The  machines  which  she  operates  would,  of  course, 
not  work;  the  lights  would  go  out;  the  air  would 
become  almost  suffocating.  She  would  have  to 
grope  her  way  down  totally  dark  stairs  to  get  out 
of  the  building. 

What  about  self-sufficiency  of  individuals  in  a 
Technate?  Citizens  would  be  free  from  the  worry 
that  a  large  number  of  wage  earners  now  have  as  to 
whether  they  will  be  able  to  continue  supporting 
their  dependents  and,  when  they  are  too  old  to  earn 
wages,  worry  about  becoming  dependent  upon  their 
children.  Upon  retirement  in  the  Technate  full 
income  would  be  guaranteed  by  one's  birthright  as 
a  North  American.  A  Technate  would  use  all  the 
technology  required  to  supply  every  man,  woman 
and  child  with  an  abundance  of  goods  and  services 
from  birth  to  death. 

Technocracy  states  that  the  United  States  should 
unite  with  Canada  and  the  rest  of  the  Continent 
of  North  America  to  form  a  Technate  —  an  area 
which  would  be  large  enough  to  supply  the  natural 
resources  needed  for  its  citizens.  These  resources, 
which  as  a  matter  of  policy  would  be  very  carefully 
conserved,  would  make  all  of  North  America  com- 
pletely self-sufficient. 

Life  in  a  Technate  would  not  kill  ingenuity  and 
initiative;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  afford  plenty 
of  opportunities  for  people  with  these  qualities  to 
devise  new  ways  in  which  to  make  life  more  com- 
fortable and  more  pleasurable  for  all  the  citizens  of 
North  America. 

It  is  the  greatest  anachronism  of  the  present  time 
•i;hat  our  governmental  leaders  plan  to  continue 
using  an  ancient  and  entirely  inadequate  economic 
system  in  an  age  of  highly  complex  technological 
installations. 

— Edith  Chamberlain,  MAL 


There   are   5,171    mechanical    refrigerator   cars   moving 
on  American  railroads.  — The  Seattle  Times 
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TRENDS    IN    TECHNOLOGY 


MECHANICAL    BRAINS   TAUGHT   TO 
CONVERSE'   BY   TELEPHONE 

Mechanical  brains,  already  able  to  think  many  times 
faster  than  man,  can  now  communicate  by  telephone. 

International  Business  Machines  Corp.  said  it  has  de- 
vised a  data  transmission  unit  which  links  the  'memories' 
of  its  1401  type  computers  by  local  or  long-distance  tele- 
phone. 

The  unit  permits  the  computers  to  exchange  informa- 
tion at  the  rate  of  150  numbers  or  letters  a  second.  It  also 
automatically  corrects  reading  and  writing  errors  as  well 
as  any  errors  in  transmission. 

While  the  computers  communicate,  moreover,  they  can 
continue  to  carry  on  separate  calculations. 

I.B.M.  said  the  new  unit,  called  the  1009,  is  designed 
for  diversified  companies,  such  as  insurance,  petroleum, 
meat-packing  and  transportation  firms,  which  need  cen- 
tralized data-processing  control. 

The  1009  transmits  data  from  the  core  storage  of  a 
1401  into  a  modulating  subset  provided  by  the  local  tele- 
phone company.  The  data  then  passes  via  telephone  lines 
into  a  demodulating  subset  and  through  another  1009  into 
the  core  storage  of  the  receiving  1401. 

In  addition,  information  can  be  fed  into  the  computer 
by  punched  cards  or  magnetic  tape  for  transmission.  Data 
received  can  be  processed  and  recorded  in  the  form  of 
punched  cards,  magnetic  tapes  or  printed  documents. 

Deliveries  of  the  1009  are  scheduled  to  start  late  in  the 
summer  of  1961.  They  will  rent  for  $500  a  month  and  sell 
for  $22,000.  A  1009  adapter  feature  for  the  1401  will  rent 
for  $100  a  month  and  sell  for  $3,750. 

— New  York  Herald  Tribune 


WEST  GERMANY   HAS   A-POWER   PLANT 

KAHL,  Germany — West  Germany's  first  atomic-power 
plant  began  operations  recently. 

Designed  to  produce  15,000  kilowatts — enough  to  meet 
the  energy  demands  of  a  city  of  20,000 — it  will  be  used 
mainly  to  train  technical  personnel. 

—The  Seattle  Times 


NEED   FOR  ATOMIC   FUEL  FORESEEN 

WASHINGTON  —  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
says  the  world's  supplies  of  conventional  fuels  will  readily 
meet  energy  requirements  for  the  remainder  of  this  cen- 
tury. But  it  said  new  sources  of  energy,  such  as  nuclear 
power,  will  be  needed  thereafter. 

The  A.E.C.'s  Office  of  Operations  Analyses  and  Fore- 
casting said  consumption  of  fossil  fuel  (such  as  coal  and 
oil)  in  the  year  2000  is  expected  to  be  more  than  four 
times  that  in  1958. 

— Associated  Press 


MOST   POWERFUL   IBM   COMPUTER   ORDERED 

NEW  YORK — International  Business  Machines  Corp. 
states  that  the  first  7030  data  processing  system  has  been 
ordered  for  commercial  use. 

A  contract  has  been  signed  for  the  so-called  STRETCH 
system  by  C-E-I-R,  Inc.,  of  Arlington,  Va.,  an  independent 
research  and  computer  services  firm. 

The  computer  is  called  the  most  powerful  and  versatile 
in  the  world  by  IBM.  It  can  execute  two  million  instruc- 
tions a  second  and  75  billion  computations  in  a  single  day. 
IBM  said  the  system  will  solve  problems  so  huge  and  com- 
plex that  they  cannot  be  solved  within  reasonable  time  or 
at  reasonable  cost  by  other  present-day  computers. 

The  STRETCH  system  sells  for  over  10  million  dollars 
and  rents  for  more  than  $300,000  a  month. 

— Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 


DIGITRONICS   HAS    DEVICE   FOR   FAST 

TRANSMISSION   OF   CODED    DATA 

ON    PHONE 


NEW  YORK — A  new  transmission  device  for  sending 
machine  coded  messages  over  the  regular  telephone  lines 
at  a  speed  of  1,500  words  a  minute  was  announced  by 
Digitronics  Corp. 

The  Albertson,  L.  I.,  company  says  the  system  permits 
transmission  of  data  in  the  form  of  punched  paper  tape, 
punched  cards  or  magnetic  tape  over  the  phone  lines  to 
distant  locations.  The  information  is  used  at  the  receiving 
end  for  further  processing  in  data  systems. 

Digitronics'  new  Dial-o-verter,  a  box-like  device,  is  de- 
signed to  work  with  the  Bell  Telephone  Systems  Data- 
Phone  200.  By  dialing  the  phone,  the  person  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line  is  alerted  to  send  or  receive  data  in  coded 
language. 

"This  system  can  bring  information  from  plants  to  data 
l)rocessing  centers,  or  from  office  to  office,  with  more  flexi- 
bility than  private  telephone  or  telegraph  lines,"  a  Digi- 
tronics spokesman  said. 

The  new  device  converts  coded  information  into  elec- 
trical impulses,  which  are  turned  into  tone  signals  for 
transmission  over  the  phone  line.  At  the  receiving  end,  the 
tones  are  turned  back  into  electrical  impulses  and  relayed 
to  machines  for  conversion  to  punched  paper,  magnetic 
tape  or  punched  cards. 

Two  devices  that  will  be  rented  from  the  local  phone 
company  for  about  $40  a  month  each  do  the  job  of  con- 
verting and  reconverting  the  signals.  Each  Dial-o-verter 
rents  for  about  $230  a  month.  Data  is  sent  at  regular  local 
or  long  distance  phone  call  rates,  the  company  said. 

Digitronics  said  the  device  transmits  at  10  times  the 
speed  of  'electro-mechanical  equipment.'  One  feature  of 
the  system  is  that  it  can  send  in  one  medium,  such  as 
paper  tape,  and  have  it  produced  at  the  other  end  in  the 
form  of  punched  cards  or  magnetic  tape. 

The  company  said  it  has  not  yet  installed  any  of  the 
new  devices. 

— Wall  Street  Journal 
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U.   S.   APPROVES   GENERATOR    IMPORTS 

WASHINGTON — Petitions  by  American  producers  for 
government  curbs  on  importation  of  giant  steam-turbine 
generators  were  rejected  by  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense 
Mobilization. 

Leo  Hoegh,  agency  director,  said  purchases  of  the  tur- 
bines from  Britain,  Switzerland  or  elsewhere  do  not 
'threaten  to  impair  the  national  security.' 

The  decision  apparently  quiets,  for  a  time  at  least,  a 
long  controversy.  The  disagreement  reached  a  climax  last 
year  after  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  ordered  a  500,- 
000-kilowatt  generator  from  a  British  firm. 

The  T.V.A.  saved  about  $6,000,000  on  the  purchase, 
because  the  domestic  bids  were  about  50  percent  above 
that  of  the  British  company. 

— Associated  Press 


M.   I.  T.   MAGNET  OUTPULLS   EARTH 

CAMBRIDGE,  Mass. —The  world's  most  powerful 
magnet  will  be  housed  in  a  new  $9,502,000  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  laboratory  in  Cambridge.  The 
laboratory,  created  as  a  national  research  center,  will  pro- 
duce a  continuous  magnetic  field  of  250,000  gauss — more 
than  500,000  times  greater  than  the  earth's  magnetic  field. 

—The  Seattle  Times 


MACHINES  TO   BE  USED   MORE  IN 
U.   S.  TEACHING 

NEW  YORK— By  the  second  half  of  the  1960's,  most 
of  the  'systematic'  teaching  in  American  schools  and  col- 
leges will  be  done  with  teaching  machines  and  new  pro- 
grammatic textbooks,  an  educational  psychologist  believes. 

'The  new  machines  and  new-style  textbooks,  far  from 
replacing  teachers,  will  give  our  schools  and  colleges  the 
equivalent  of  the  services  of  many  extra  teachers  we  can't 
afford  now,'  Dr.  Norman  Crowder  said. 

Teaching  machines  costing  $800  or  even  $5,000,  and 
programmatic  texts  costing  a  lot  more  than  today's  text- 
books will  never  be  used  to  teach  the  humanities — history, 
literature,  art,  philosophy  and  such,  Crowder  said.  But 
their  experimental  use  already  has  indicated  they  will 
bring  about  a  revolution  teaching  mathematics,  the  sci- 
ences and  many   'systematic'  subjects,   he  added. 

—U.P.I. 


NUCLEAR-POWERED    STATION    PLANNED 

LONDON — The  British  government  has  approved  con- 
struction of  a  550,000-kilowatt  nuclear-power  station  at 
Oldbury  on  England's  Severn  River.  The  seventh  nuclear- 
power  station  approved  so  far,  it  will  begin  operation  in 
1966. 

— Reuters 


A  system  based  on  a  new  electron  tube  can  transmit 
photographs  from  aircraft  or  satellites  to  ground  stations 
with  detail  as  sharj)  as  the  original. 

—The  Seattle  Times 


NAVY'S    CLOCKS    ACCURATE   TO 
1.000.000th    OF    SECOND 

WASHINGTON— The  Navy  keeps  this  nation's  time 
in  millionths  of  seconds  per  24  hours.  This,  however,  may 
not  be  quite  good  enough. 

It  is  essential  for  the  modern  electronic  age,  and  inten- 
sive efforts  are  being  made  to  increase  the  precision,  says 
Dr.  H.  F.  Hastings  of  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory  in 
a  report  published  by  the  Office  of  Naval  Research. 

The  Navy's  time  is  not  only  America's  time  but  that 
of  a  good  part  of  the  world.  Its  accuracy  is  checked  against 
waves  of  electrical  energy  at  various  frequencies. 

The  accuracy,  Hastings  says,  is  essential  for  such  func- 
tions as  precise  navigation  systems,  velocity  measurement 
of  fast-moving  aircraft  and  missiles  and  several  other  fields. 
The  demand  continues,  he  stresses,  for  greater  and  greater 
precision. 

'Microsecond  (millionth  of  second)  synchronization  of 
clocks  for  24  hours  or  more,'  Hastings  reports,  'is  desirable 
at  a  number  of  range  stations  for  accurate  determination 
of  the  velocity  of  a  missile  along  its  trajectory.  This  means 
that  the  standard-frequency  oscillators  used  to  control  the 
clocks  must  not  vary  by  more  than  one  cycle  in  100,000,- 
000,000  cycles  a  day. 

'Extraterrestrial  communication  and  space  navigation 
v.'ill  necessitate,  among  other  requirements,  continuing  re- 
finement of  existing  techniques.  New  precision-frequency 
sources,  such  as  those  of  the  atomic  type,  are  being  de- 
veloped. 

In  free  space  and  in  the  earth's  atmosphere,  radio  sig- 
nals traverse  a  distance  of  186  statute  miles  in  1,000th  of 
a  second.  In  1,000,000th  of  a  second  the  distance  is  only 
.186  statute  miles,  a  little  less  than  1,000  feet.' 

— N.A.N.A. 

BIG   CRANE   LIFTS   1.260,000   POUNDS 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  New  York — A  gantry  crane  six 
stories  high  may  have  set  a  record  in  weightlifting.  The 
crane  lifted  1,260,000  pounds,  a  weight  said  to  be  equal  to 
that  of  three  Statues  of  Liberty.  The  giant  lifter  was  con- 
structed to  handle  the  590-ton  rotor  and  other  equipment 
for  the  generating  units  in  the  13-unit  main  station  of  the 
Niagara  power  project. 

— Associated  Press 

FINANCING   SET   FOR   VOLTA   DAM 

ACCRA,  Ghana— The  United  States,  Britain,  and  the 
World  Bank  will  lend  half  the  money  to  build  Ghana's 
$168,000,000  Volta  River  Dam,  the  Ghanian  government 
announced. 

Ghana  will  provide  $84,000,000.  The  dam  will  create  the 
world's  largest  artificial  lake  and  will  provide  500,000 
kilowatts  of  electric  power.  Most  of  it  will  be  for  an  alu- 
minum smelter. 

— U.P.L 

TAX  AGENTS   PLAN   ELECTRONIC  'SPY' 

WASHINGTON— The  Internal  Revenue  Service  is 
setting  up  an  electronic  record  system  that  will  enable  it 
to  find  a  taxpayer  anywhere  in  the  country,  regardless  of 
where  he  files  his  returns  or  pays  his  taxes. 

The  system  is  said  to  be  able  to  detect  duplicate  or 
potentially  fraudulent  refund  claims  and  ferret  out  those 
who  fail  to  file  returns. 

—The  Seattle  Times 
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DEVELOPING  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS 


HOW  TO   COMBAT   CRIME:    FORMULA   FROM 
FBI's   HOOVER 

The  nation's  top  law-enforcement  officer  —  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  —  has  spoken  out  against  creation  of  an  all-power- 
ful federal  police  force. 

'Nothing  could  be  more  dangerous  to  our  democratic 
ideals,'  Mr.  Hoover  said.  The  65-year-old  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  was  speaking  at  an  inter- 
national meeting  of  chiefs  of  police  in  Washington. 

To  combat  the  rising  rate  of  crime  in  the  U.  S.,  he 
offered  this  formula:  higher  pay  for  officers,  more  money 
for  enforcement;  less  coddling  of  juvenile  offenders;  an 
overhaul  of  parole  systems;  and  better  guidance  from  the 
courts. 

The  FBI  chief  cited  30  Supreme  Court  rulings  in  the 
last  19  years  on  search  and  seizure  in  none  of  which  the 
Court  had  been  unanimous.  'It  is  no  wonder,'  he  added, 
'that  so  much  confusion  and  uncertainty  exists  within  the 
law-enforcement  profession.' 

— U.  S.  News  &  World  Report 

— Crime  is  big  business.  Tlie  more  crime  there  is,  the  bigger 
the  appropriations  for  'fighting'  crime.  Who  wants  to  do 
away  with  crime? 


U.  S.   NO   LONGER    MOST   INVENTIVE,' 
SAYS   EXECUTIVE 

WASHINGTON— The  United  States  no  longer  can  say 
it  is  the  most  inventive  nation,  Frank  A.  Howard,  chair- 
man of  the  Sloan- Kettering  Institute  for  Cancer  Research, 
told  a  meeting  of  patent-office  officials  and  electronics- 
industry  representatives. 

Howard  said  the  United  States  ranks  near  the  bottom 
of  the  list  of  established  industrial  countries  in  inventive- 
ness compared  with  the  size  of  its  population. 

D.  Lawrence  Jafle,  president  of  the  Polaroid  Electron- 
ics Corp.,  told  the  group  the  American  scientist  is  subject 
to  too  many  restrictions  which  promote  conformity.  He 
said  corporations  too  often  take  a  'team  approach'  to  re- 
search when  they  should  encourage  more  individual  initia- 
tive. 

— Associated  Press 


FALL-OUT   SHELTERS   HOAX.   SAYS   PAULING 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J.— Dr.  Linus  Pauling,  Nobel 
prize-winning  chemist,  said  that  fall-out  shelters  being  built 
in  this  country  'represent  a  hoax  to  the  American  jDeople.' 

Dr.  Pauling,  long  an  advocate  of  ending  nuclear  testing, 
said  the  building  of  shelters  in  America  costs  $1,000,000,- 
000  but  probably  would  save  only  10  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation during  an  enemy  attack. 

The  chemist  spoke  at  Rutgers  University. 

— U.P.L 


FARM   EXPORTS  UP 

NEW  YORK— The  estimated  value  of  United  States 
agricultural  exports  this  year  is  $4,500,000,000,  the  highest 
ever. 

—The  Seattle  Times 


CHURCH    FUND   RAISING   NOW  JOB 
FOR   PROFESSIONALS 

NEW  YORK — Tambourines  still  jingle  on  street  cor- 
ners and  humble  nuns  remain  at  their  familiar  posts,  but 
across  the  land  the  chore  of  church  fund  raising  has  be- 
come more  and  more  the  business  of  commercial  pros. 

Some  churchmen  and  churchgoers  deplore  the  trend; 
others  see  it  not  only  as  a  necessity  but  a  boon. 

Advocates  have  found  that  professionally  conducted 
campaigns  usually  don't  last  as  long,  are  more  efficient  and 
demand  less  time  of  volunteer  church  committees. 

This  year  America's  churches  will  collect  about  $3.5 
billion  with  about  one  billion  of  it  earmarked  for  new  con- 
struction. 

Experts  estimate  70  percent  of  the  sum  will  come 
through  formal  campaigns  directed  for  the  most  part  by 
commercial  firms  or  professionally  trained  churchmen. 

The  Rev.  David  Rice  Holt  III,  in  a  master's  thesis  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  Virginia,  believes  profes- 
sional fund  raising  methods  often  involve  spurious  explana- 
tions of  scripture  and  promote  the  Pharisaism  of  conspicu- 
ous pledging. 

Commercial  organizations,  he  said,  often  are  pagan  in 
nature  and  operate  on  a  profit  motive  with  their  only 
objective  getting  the  money,  period. 

Dr.  T.  K.  Thompson,  director  of  stewardship  for  the 
National  Council  of  Churches,  takes  a  directly  opposite 
view: 

'Retaining  professional  counsel  for  fund  raising  is  not 
essentially  different  from  retaining  architectural  counsel  in 
the  construction  of  a  new  church  building,'  he  said. 

'A  reservoir  of  technical  information  and  skill  exists 
which  should  be  tapped  by  the  church.' 

But  Dr.  Thompson  insists  commercial  firms  must  main- 
tain certain  ethical  standards  if  they  would  get  a  church's 
business. 

Broadly,  he  suggests  a  firm  and  its  personnel  must  have 
wide  experience  and  that  a  set  fee,  agreed  upon  in  advance, 
be  the  method  of  payment  rather  than  a  percentage  of  the 
campaign  collections. 

The  fee  system  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  most 
pastors,  who  want  to  take  every  precaution  against  an 
ultra  hard-sell  approach  which  could  alienate  their  flocks. 

Church  and  church-related  construction  —  still  riding 
the  crest  of  a  wave  born  a  decade  ago — is  the  main  reason 
for  the  emergence  of  the  professional  fund  raiser  in  the 
nation's  churches. 

Collection  plates  just  don't  get  the  job  done,  pastors 
say. 

— Everett  Daily  Herald 


DEBT   SETS    RECORD 

NEW  YORK^ — -Homeowners  in  the  United  States  are 
carrying  the  largest  mortgage  debt  in  history,  $106,000,- 
000,000.  But  their  equity  in  their  homes  exceeds  $266,000,- 
000,000.  In  the  past  ten  years  equity  in  homes  has  grown 
at  an  average  of  $1,500,000,000  annually. 

—The  Seattle  Times 
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SINGAPORE  HAS   POPULATION   PROBLEM 


NAVY  SENDING   NEW  UNIT  TO   CHINA  SEAS 


SINGAPORE — The  island  state  of  Singapore  is  only  a 
tiny  speck  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  it  is  an 
alarming  example  of  Asia's  massive  population  problems. 

The  predominantly  Chinese  population  is  increasing  at 
such  a  rapid  rate  that  even  optimists  predict  extremely 
difficult  times  ahead  for  this  former  British  colony,  which 
now  enjoys  independence. 

Singapore's  population  is  an  estimated  1,611,000.  The 
area  of  the  main  island  is  only  14  by  27  miles. 

About  half  of  Singapore's  people  are  under  19  years 
of  age.  Roughly,  60,000  persons  will  be  added  to  the  popu- 
lation this  year. 

The  reasons  behind  the  tremendous  population  increase 
over  the  past  decades  are  readily  apparent. 

The  birth  rate  in  1958  was  42.5  babies  for  every  1,000 
persons,  one  of  the  world's  highest.  By  comparison,  the 
death  rate  in  that  year  was  only  7.02  for  every  1,000 
persons. 

That  is  a  net  increase  of  35.5  persons  for  every  1,000 
persons  in  the  existing  population. 

In  1931  the  population  here  was  only  557,745.  In  that 
year,  for  every  1,000  babies  born,  200  of  them  died.  The 
infant  mortality  rate  in  1958  was  only  40  for  each  1,000 
babies  born. 

Medical  advancement  is  mainly  responsible  for  the 
increasing  population,  although  the  birth  rate  since  1931 
has  risen  from  36.37.  Since  1931  the  death  rate  was 
dropped  from  24.2  for  each  1,000  persons. 


WASHINGTON— The  Navy  is  preparing  to  send  a  siz- 
able carrier-based  force,  including  1,100  marines,  to  patrol 
the  South  China  seas. 

A  Navy  spokesman  said  that  this  was  not  a  special  task 
force. 

'However,  the  Navy  does  use  and  always  has  used  the 
waters  of  the  South  China  seas  for  operations,'  he  con- 
tinued, confirming  plans  to  send  units  to  the  area. 

Authoritative  sources  said  that  the  7th  Fleet,  whose 
mission  is  to  protect  Far  Eastern  waters,  has  been  alerted 
specially  to  troublesome  conditions  in  Laos  and  Vietnam. 

The  State  Department,  reporting  on  signs  of  rebellion 
in  Laos,  issued  a  warning  that  the  United  States  would  not 
stand  by  inactively  if  communists  attempted  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  situation. 

The  Navy  spokesman  said  that  a  battalion  landing  team 
of  approximately  1,100  marines  is  aboard  the  U.  S.  Lena- 
wee, an  attack  transport  ship,  and  U.  S.  S.  Thomaston,  a 
landing  ship  that  is  used  in  assault  operations. 

This  group  is  in  Kaoshing,  Taiwan,  with  orders  to  leave 
for  operations  in  the  area  off  Subic  Bay,  Philippines,  in 
the  South  China  sea. 

The  U.  S.  S.  Hornet,  an  attack  aircraft  carrier,  with  a 
squadron  of  assault  helicopters  on  board,  is  waiting  in 
Manila  with  orders  to  leave  there  for  patrol  operations  in 
a  similar  region  but  with  Hong  Kong  as  its  official  destina- 
tion. 

— Seattle  Post- Intelligencer 

— Did  someone  soy  we  wanted  peace? 


India's  population  is  expected  to  exceed  500,000,000  by 
1971— up  80,000,000  from  1960. 

*       *       * 

India's    population    is    estimated    to    be    increasing    by 
10,000,000  a  year. 

—The  Seattle  Times 


EVERYTHING   GOES  WRONG   AS   NEW  YORK 
POWER    FAILS 

NEW  YORK — Everything  seemed  to  go  wrong  on  the 
East  Side  of  Manhattan  one  day.  Subway  lines  were  shut 
down,  lights  went  out  in  homes  and  offices,  manhole  covers 
flipped  into  the  air,  fire  broke  out  in  gas  mains  and  man- 
holes, and  fumes  seeped  into  many  buildings. 

No  one  was  sure  exactly  what  started  it  all,  but  first 
reports  indicated  the  chain  reaction  began  when  a  main 
power  transformer  blew  out  at  the  East  14th  Street  plant 
of  Consolidated  Edison  Co. 

One  manhole  explosion  sent  the  iron  cover  sailing  five 
stories  into  the  air  and  the  blast  shattered  windows  for 
half  a  block. 

Fire  Department  headquarters  mobilized  every  station 
in  the  Upper  East  Side  district.  Police  re-routed  traffic 
from  the  Second  Avenue  artery  while  manhole  fires  were 
being  battled. 

Thousands  of  commuters  were  stranded  on  two  main 
lines  because  signal  current  failed. 

At  police  headquarters,  elevators  were  out  of  action  and 
several  precinct  stations  lost  lights  and  teletype  circuits. 

Electric  company  crews  cut  cables  into  many  buildings 
as  a  precaution  against  overload  starting  fires. 

—U.P.I. 


UNREPENTANT   SPAIN    BOOSTS   OWN    FASCISM 

MADRID,  Spain — Unabashed  and  unrepentant,  Gen- 
eral Franco's  authoritarian  state  believes  that  of  all  coun- 
tries Spain  is  best  suited  to  assume  moral  leadership  of  the 
free  world. 

The  conviction  is  not  new,  but  it  is  being  expressed 
with  renewed  vigor  and  self-assurance  thanks  to  the  step- 
ping-up  of  the  cold  war  and  the  Western  democracies' 
growing  acceptance  of  Spain  as  a  partner  in  good  standing. 

After  the  elimination  of  Nazi  Germany  and  Fascist 
Italy  by  the  Allies  15  years  ago.  Franco  Spain  found  itself 
virtually  without  friends,  internationally  ostracized. 

But  then  came  the  cold  war  and  communist  expansion, 
and  the  West's  need  to  counter  the  threat  by  military 
means.  In  1951,  while  the  Korean  conflict  was  on,  the 
United  States  made  the  first  move,  which  led  to  the  bases- 
for-aid  deal  with  Spain,  signed  in  1953,  and  gave  the 
Franco  regime  its  first  boost  toward  attainment  of  inter- 
national respectability. 

From  that  moment  on,  for  Franco  the  pressure  was  off. 
Spain's  strategic  importance  gave  Franco  valuable  politi- 
cal leverage. 

— Chicago  Daily  News 


AMERICANS   WEAK,   SAYS    DRAFT   HEAD 

INDIANAPOLIS — Americans  have  become  'physically 
weak,  mentally  lazy  and  morally  lax,'  Lieut.  Gen.  Lewis 
B.  Hershey  said  in  a  recent  talk. 

Hershey,  director  of  the  Selective  Service,  said  Ameri- 
cans seem  to  prefer  luxury  to  survival. 

—U.P.I. 
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OUR  TWISTED  MENTAL  OUTLOOK 

The  manner  in  which  the  status  quo  of  North  America  proposes  to  meet 
social  change  and  the  challenge  of  communism  is  not  with  a  better  idea 
but  with  a  message  of  hatred  carried  by  ballistic  missiles  that  are  armed 
with   hydrogen  bombs. 


JN  A  MANNER  of  Speaking,  this  may  be  considered 
■*•  a  sequel  to  the  article,  'Black  Is  White,'  con- 
tained in  this  issue,  which  is  an  incisive  exposure 
of  'intellectual'  rationalization  for  war.  At  this  writ- 
ing torrents  of  'hate'  propaganda  are  pouring  from 
the  press,  and  from  other  media  of  public  communi- 
cation. In  a  crude  and  obvious  way,  this  propa- 
ganda is  designed  to  set  up  a  transitional  state  of 
mind  from  a  desire  for  peace  to  a  desire  for  war. 
'Hate'  propaganda  is  designed  first  to  inspire  fear, 
and  then  to  incite  a  desire  for  war  as  a  means  to 
eliminate  the  source  of  the  fear.  In  this  way,  other- 
wise inoffensive  human  beings  develop  emotional 
vicious, 
blind  areas  in  their  thought  processes  and  become 

In  the  past  few  months,  as  if  by  a  signal,  the 
'hate'  propaganda  has  been  turned  on  with  renewed 
force  from  the  press,  from  the  pulpit  and  from  the 
numerous  latently  fascist  organizations  that  abound 
among  us.  The  'hate'  peddlers  are  a  minority,  but 
they  are  noisy  and  wield  a  powerful  influence  upon 
public  thought.  Their  poison  has  infiltrated  indus- 
try, the  school  system,  all  levels  of  politics,  reli- 
gious organizations  and  civic  and  fraternal  organi- 
zations. And,  now,  with  God  as  their  Witness,  they 
are  invading  the  homes  with  massive  mailing  cam- 
paigns. An  important  front  of  the  'hate'  peddlers 
is  the  'moral  re-armament'  crowd.  This  outfit  uses 
the  most  potent  front  for  fascism,  the  one  emo- 
tional concept  that  is  sure-fire  with  millions  of 
people — the  name  of  God.  We  are  observing  an  at- 
tempt to  establish  the  identical  social  climate  that 
immediately  preceded  the  rise  of  Adolph  Hitler, ' 
Benito  Mussolini  and  many  other  fascist  dictators 
the  world  over.  North  America  has  become  seriously 
infected  with  the  social  syphilis  of  fascism  as  the 
result  of  going  to  bed  with  fascism  around  the 
world.  Why  is  all  of  this  happening? 

The  business  and  political  leadership  of  this  Con- 
tinent cannot  face  the  problems  arising  from  tech- 
nological change,  either  here  or  around  the  world. 
The  Price  System  of  North  America  is  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  swamped  by  a  technologically  pro- 
duced abundance.  An  entire  scarcity  edifice  built 


of  debt  and  ownership  concepts  is  being  systemati- 
cally invalidated  by  the  impersonal  and  accelerat- 
ing growth  of  technology.  To  illustrate,  how  can 
you  continue  to  maintain  the  price  of  beef  when 
ihe  total  U.  S.  herd  has  grown  to  104  miUion  head, 
the  equivalent  of  almost  two-thirds  of  a  beef  per 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United  States?  Or, 
how  many  billions  of  bushels  of  wheat  can  we  store 
before  it  gets  completely  ridiculous?  We  have 
roughly  185  million  pounds  of  turkey  in  cold  stor- 
age at  this  time,  or  more  than  enough  to  provide  a 
full  pound  of  turkey  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  U.  S. 

New  automobiles  are  packed  into  parking  lots  in 
Detroit  so  close  together  that  one  cannot  open  the 
doors.  The  cars  must  be  pulled  out  of  the  parking 
spaces  from  the  rear.  Refrigerators,  television  sets, 
radios  and  nearly  anything  else  one  can  name  are 
piling  up  in  warehouses  and  dealer  storage.  Ma- 
chine tools,  farm  implements  and  other  producing 
equipment  of  varied  description  load  the  market. 
The  demand  for  U.  S.  products  abroad  is  shrinking. 
At  home,  business  is  sluggish  and  uncertain,  is 
largely  sustained  by  war  industry  and  an  enormous 
government  spending  program.  The  economy  is 
now  failing  to  respond  to  the  present  level  of  lavish 
government  debt  creation.  The  Price  System  is  in 
real  trouble.  The  national  leadership  is  afraid  and 
can  think  of  nothing  to  do  about  Price  System 
problems  other  than  to  infuse  the  people  of  the 
U.  S.  with  fear  about  problems  somewhere  else. 
The  old  bogey  is  communism;  and  it  has  worked 
well.  The  simple  psychology  is  to  rivet  pubhc  atten- 
tion upon  problems  away  from  this  Continent  so 
that  we  will  not  be  inclined  to  think  about  our  own 
problems.  Government  spending  thus  can  be  justi- 
fied at  present  levels,  and  even  increased,  though 
no  effective  defense  for  this  Continent  materializes 
from  the  enormous  productive  effort  involved  in  the 
so-called  defense  program.  There  is  more  to  the 
story  of  U.  S.  foreign  policy. 

It  will  be  noted  by  the  student  of  U.  S.  policy 
that  primary  emphasis  on  military  technology  is 
not  for  defense  of  this  Continent.  The  emphasis  is 
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upon  offensive  weapon  types.  The  weapons  program 
is  oriented  to  the  type  of  technology  that  will  reach 
and  destroy  the  Soviet  Union.  There  are  two  rea- 
sons for  this  approach:  (1)  American  business  is 
international,  i.e.,  non-patriotic  to  any  particular 
land  area.  The  U.  S.  has  $42.6  billion  invested 
abroad,  and  it  intends  to  defend  that  investment 
against  any  challenge,  including  communist  influ- 
ence upon  areas  in  which  any  portion  of  that  in- 
vestment is  threatened.  (2)  American  business  de- 
spises the  expanding  technological  pre-eminence  of 
the  Soviet  Union  throughout  Europe  and  Asia.  This 
hatred  is  for  no  ideological  reason,  but  rather  be- 
cause of  the  deadly  competition  for  world  markets 
being  waged  by  Russia;  and  for  the  demonstration 
to  the  world  by  Russia  that  there  is  more  than  one 
road  to  technological  success.  After  all,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  record  that  a  business-dominated  economy  is, 
as  a  matter  of  expediency,  financially  supporting 
communist  Poland,  communist  Yugoslavia,  and 
other  Balkan  states  while  on  the  other  hand  it  pro- 
vides financial  assistance  to  fascist  Spain,  fascist 
Portugal  and  fascist  South  American  states,  and  all 
the  political  shades  between  the  two  extremes  of 
fascism  and  communism!  Further,  Russia  is  a  criti- 
cal roadblock  to  American  business  interests  in  the 
acquisition  and  control  of  the  resources  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  Africa.  These  resource-rich  areas  are 
moving  away  from  any  possibility  of  U.  S.  business 
control.  So  atrociously  wasteful  are  American  busi- 
ness practices  that  this  economy  must  have  access 
to  resources  of  the  rest  of  the  world  in  order  to 
sustain  itself.  Consider  per  capita  petroleum  con- 
sumption in  the  U.  S.,  for  example,  which  is  thir- 
teen times  greater  than  the  average  rate  of  con- 
sumption in  the  rest  of  the  'free'  world!  As  re- 
sources of  the  Continental  United  States  wane  and 
disappear,  American  business  moves  with  approxi- 
mately the  grace  and  discretion  of  Tyrannosaurus 
Rex  toward  the  resources  of  other  continents.  The 
enemy,  then,  is  the  opposition  to  the  objectives  of 
American  business.  It  could  have  been  any  nation 
that  got  in  the  way;  it  happens  to  be  Russia. 

The  'American  Century' 

At  the  close  of  World  War  II,  this  century  was 
widely  hailed  by  business  as  the  American  Century. 
This  was  to  be  the  century  in  which  America  would 
dominate  the  business  of  the  world,  and  why  not? 
Didn't  the  British  for  a  century  control  half  the 
world  with  her  'thin  red  line'  and  her  navy?  Hadn't 
other  nations  of  history  had  their  turn  at  the  game 


of  world  rule?  It  seemed  so  promising  and  easy  to 
gain  control  of  the  world's  ledger  books  of  debits 
and  credits  through  the  device  of  extension  of  vast 
amounts  of  credit  to  foreign  countries  for  the  post- 
war construction  and  reconstruction  programs.  The 
great  technological  capacity  of  the  U.  S.,  expanded 
tremendously  because  of  the  strain  of  war  produc- 
tion requirements,  would  serve  admirably  to  fill  the 
world-wide  demand  for  goods  of  all  descriptions 
and  would  facilitate  and  accelerate  the  drive  toward 
realization  of  the  dreams  of  American  business  to 
control  world  commerce.  For  business,  the  whole 
thing  was  too  good  to  be  true. 

Technological   Impact  of  WW  II 

Russia,  despite  bearing  the  brunt  of  World  War 
II  against  fascism  in  which  she  suffered  losses 
greater  than  the  entire  population  of  the  West 
Coast  of  the  U.  S.  and  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
worth  of  industrial  damage,  came  out  of  the  war 
stronger  and  more  united  than  when  she  went  into 
it.  The  war  had  had  technological  effects  upon 
Russia,  too.  The  fifteen  years  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  have  seen  a  swift  industrial  growth 
in  Russia  that  is  gaining  momentum.  This  spec- 
tacular technological  feat  has  captured  the  imag- 
ination of  much  of  the  old  world,  and  other  coun- 
tries want  to  do  the  same  thing  the  same  way. 
Thus,  China  sweeps  forward  in  a  broad  area  devel- 
opment program,  670,000,000  strong,  all  moving  in 
the  same  direction  at  the  same  time.  With  these 
two  major  entities  come  other  lesser  peoples,  want- 
ing the  benefits  of  technological  change  without  the 
encumbrance  of  corporate  enterprise.  It  is  positively 
terrifying  to  the  American  chiseler.  And  so  he  uses 
every  resource  at  his  command,  not  to  teach  under- 
standing, but  to  teach  hate  and  to  prepare  the 
American  people  for  a  war  to  stop  social  change 
throughout  the  world.  For  the  objective  of  war,  he 
has  powerful  allies.  The  status  quo  around  the 
world  is  under  attack  by  technologically  induced 
social  change.  Business  is  solidly  opposed  to  any 
fundamental  change.  Ecclesiastics,  led  by  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Hierarchy,  are  beginning  to  coalesce 
in  common  opposition  to  social  change.  (Witness 
the  visit  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  the 
Vatican,  the  first  such  visit  since  the  break  by  Bri- 
tain with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  more  than 
four  hundred  years  ago.)  The  collective  and  dear- 
est hope  and  desire  of  all  those  opposing  social 
change  is  that  the  people  of  North  America  will  re- 
main stupefied,  and  can  be  made  actively  reaction- 
ary and  partisan  to  the  cause  of  international  Ro- 
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man  Catholic  fascism.  A  realization  of  this  interna- 
tional desire  would  mean  total  and  devastating  nu- 
clear war  for  the  entire  world.  This,  essentially,  is 
the  manner  in  which  the  status  quo  proposes  to 
meet  social  change  and  the  challenge  of  commu- 
nism, not  with  a  better  idea,  but  with  a  message  of 
hatred  carried  by  ballistic  missiles  that  are  armed 
with  hydrogen  bombs.  That  a  majority  of  200  mil- 
lion Russians  would  probably  die  from  this  'good 
Christian'  act,  most  of  whom  know  no  more  about 
their  government  than  we  do  about  ours,  is  of  no 
consequence;  and  the  probability  of  nuclear  an- 
nihilation for  most  North  Americans  and  a  large 
share  of  the  rest  of  the  world's  population  appears 
to  be  of  little  moment  in  view  of  the  maniacal 
hatred  of  Russia  that  grips  the  leadership  of  the 
U.S. 

The  Strategy  of  Communism 

Strategically,  communism  capitalizes  upon  trends 
and  events  generated  by  technological  change  and 
the  universal  desire  of  peoples  for  more  of  the  ma- 
terial things  of  life.  Ironically,  American  technol- 
ogy has  contributed  more  to  the  development  of 
these  trends  and  events  by  far  than  has  the  idea 
of  communism.  We  north  Americans  have  been  the 
principal  exporters  of  world  revolution  through  our 
exportation  of  technological  know-how.  With  a 
combination  of  tactics  to  undercut,  soften  and  out- 
flank the  status  quo,  communism  is  advancing  its 
ideological  cause  around  the  world.  Now  that  tech- 
nology has  upset  the  status  quo,  we  want  to  'throw 
the  baby  out  with  the  bath.'  What  colossal  stu- 
pidity! What  a  'strategic'  answer  to  this  transitory 
form  of  politics,  communism.  Technology  already 
has  rendered  this  idea  obsolete  and  inapplicable  to 
this  Continent;  technology  will  force  other  conti- 
nents to  follow! 

Let  us  consider  briefly  some  possible  conse- 
quences of  World  War  III,  aside  from  the  unspeak- 
able horrors  of  destruction  that  such  a  war  would 
bring.  The  first,  and  most  obvious,  conclusion  to  be 
made  about  a  nuclear  war  is  that  the  objectives  of 
the  factions  that  started  it  probably  would  not  be 
realized.  You'd  kill  off  all  the  customers;  and  the 
number  of  souls  to  be  saved  would  be  immeasur- 
ably reduced,  not  to  mention  their  truculence  at 
being  saved  by  the  ecclesiastical  representation  that 
would  be  identified  as  the  ones  who  tried  to  destroy 
them.  Over  most  of  the  'civilized'  world,  things 
would  be  pretty  thoroughly  disorganized  (civil  de- 
fense offorts  notwithstanding). 

It  is  likely,  after  the  shock  of  the  war  passed, 


that  the  surviving  peoples  (if  any)  would  be  en- 
raged by  the  occurrence  of  the  war  and  would  be 
out  for  a  full  measure  of  revenge  upon  those  who 
initiated  the  war.  Reasons  why  such  a  war  was 
started  would  be  of  little  interest  to  the  avengers. 
This  suggests  the  requirement  of  disorganizing  and 
destroying  the  social  structures  of  200,000,000  Rus- 
sians, 450,000,000  Asian  Indians  and  670,000,000 
Chinese.  No  matter  what  the  choice  of  weapons, 
this  would  be  a  near  impossible  task,  since  the  Rus- 
sians and  Chinese,  particularly,  are  better  organized 
internally.  The  United  States,  with  the  weakest 
internal  organization  and  the  most  intricate  indus- 
trial machine,  would  suffer  more  severely  from  a 
war  than  any  other  nation.  It  is  doubtful  that  the 
country  could  defend  itself  against  an  invasion  that 
almost  surely  would  follow  the  initial  impact  of 
war;  and  we  could  expect  no  mercy  from  the  enemy 
under  such  circumstances.  North  America  would 
become  fair  game  for  any  armed  force  that  could 
mount  an  invasion  and  which  was  willing  to  clean 
up  the  mess. 

Time  has  all  but  run  out  for  the  Old  Order  of 
things,  in  both  North  America  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  There  is  no  time  even  to  get  organized  inter- 
nally for  aggressive  war.  War  to  stop  social  change 
probably  would  mean  suicide  for  the  North  Ameri- 
can civilization. 

Restatement  of  the   Problem 

Let  us  restate  the  problem  before  this  Continent: 
Technocracy  points  out  that  technological  change 
in  this  civilization  has  rendered  obsolete  an  entire 
social  system  which  was  conceived  under  conditions 
of  economic  scarcity  and  which  is  dedicated  to  the 
preservation  of  scarcity  values.  Technology  has 
given  the  North  American  Continent  the  capabil- 
ity of  producing  and  distributing  an  abundance  of 
goods  and  services.  No  advocate  of  the  status  quo 
in  business,  politics  or  ecclesiastics  wants  to  see  the 
distribution  of  an  abundance.  These  factions  would 
lose  their  present  control  over  the  humans  on  this 
Continent.  In  a  technological  administration  the 
control  would  shift  from  humans  to  things — from 
people  to  machines.  The  technologist  is  not  inter- 
ested in  controlling  people.  He  is  concerned  with 
people  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  consumers 
and  contribute  a  function  to  the  industrial  opera- 
tion. From  the  Price  System  standpoint,  such  a 
concept  is  anathema,  and  if  installed  would  cer- 
tainly result  in  the  mass  movement  of  people  to 
the  moralist's  idea  of  hell  in  the  hereafter.  Seventy 
centuries  of  human  conditioning  is  dictating  to  the 
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North  American  Price  System  that  it  must  wage 
war  to  stop  social  change.  There  is  considerable 
evidence  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy,  Amer- 
ican business  and  a  number  of  politicians  and  mili- 
tary personnel  have  already  made  a  decision  for 
war  in  spite  of  the  probable  consequences  to  this 
Continent  and  the  world.  The  only  question  to 
them  is  the  timing  of  pulling  the  trigger. 

However,  the  advocates  of  war  do  not  have  it  all 
their  own  way  yet.  Very  few  people  in  the  world, 
outside  of  a  rabid  minority  of  North  Americans, 
are  convinced  that  war  is  the  answer  to  their  prob- 
lems. As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
world-wide  opposition  to  war  and  a  small  amount 
of  cool  thinking  on  this  Continent  at  critical  stages 
of  past  events,  as  during  the  Korean  war,  the  so- 
called  leadership  of  this  nation  might  already  have 
unleashed  a  nuclear  war  on  the  world. 

In  this  decade  a  decision  will  be  made  which  will 
determine  whether  this  Continent  proceeds  with 
social  change  or  abruptly  ends  prospects  of  a  bril- 
liant future  with  the  insanity  of  war.  That  decision 
will  be  final  and  irrevocable.  There  is  no  'price'  for 
giving  up  the  Price  System.  We  have  everything  to 
gain  by  going  on  to  a  technological  social  control, 
and  nothing  to  lose  except  the  tyranny  of  politics, 
moralism  and  chiseling.  The  'loss'  of  these  latter 
would  be  a  profound  relief  from  social  incompe- 


tence, superstition  and  exercise  of  the  meanest  and 
lowest  patterns  of  human  conduct. 

This  North  American  Continent  is  our  home  and 
our  future.  It  belongs  to  no  one  to  bargain  away 
or  destroy,  even  though  we  have  permitted  gross 
misuse  of  it.  If  we  do  not  like  the  plans  that  are 
being  made  for  our  future,  it  is  our  responsibility 
to  act  on  behalf  of  ourselves  and  our  fellow  citi- 
zens for  a  solution  that  fits  the  future.  To  do  other- 
wise is  not  merely  dereliction  of  responsibility,  it  is 
tantamount  to  treason  against  this  land  area.  We 
would  imagine  that  now  and  then  an  individual 
fears  to  take  a  position  because  he  is  afraid  of  some 
personal  consequence  to  himself.  This  is  amusing. 
This  same  individual  probably  drives  an  automobile 
in  the  poorly  controlled  traffic  situation  of  today 
during  which  his  life  is  in  danger  every  second  that 
he  is  on  the  road.  He  lives  in  constant  and  growing 
danger  of  nuclear  atomization.  The  danger  to  the 
individual  is  not  in  acting  upon  his  intelligent  un- 
derstanding; it  is  in  not  acting,  for  our  collective 
future  is  inextricably  tied  up  with  that  of  the  Con- 
tinent. In  the  final  analysis,  the  individual  has  only 
his  personal  integrity  and  self-respect,  if  he  hasn't 
lost  them  in  this  lousy  social  atmosphere.  We  can't 
live  forever.  Let's  live  for  something  worthwhile. 
There  is  no  more  worthy  social  objective  than 
Technocracy,  so  join  the  Technocrats,  who  know 
where  they  are  going. 

—Harry  Briggs,  12247-1 


MY  TWO    CENTS   WORTH 


Now  that  Mr.  Kennedy  is  elected  to  be  our  next 
president,  you  hear  all  kinds  of  crazy  rumors  about 
what  he  is  going  to  do,  like:  'He  is  going  to  change 
the  name  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  to  Our  Lady  of 
the  Harbor,'  or,  'He  is  going  to  change  the  name 
of  the  White  House  to  the  Bird  House  and  fill  it 
with  cardinals,'  or,  'He  is  going  to  change  the  na- 
tional anthem  to  "I  Got  Rhythm".'  It's  silly  and 
I  don't  believe  any  of  it,  but  it  shows  what  happens 
to  a  person  when  he  gets  famous  and  makes  ene- 
mies to  get  there. 

I  guess  if  Mr.  Nixon  had  got  elected  there  would 
be  a  lot  of  rumors  about  him  too.  He  made  plenty 
of  enemies  and  some  of  his  friends  was  pretty 
awful,  like  Mr.  McCarthy  and  Mr.  Mundt.  So  there 


could  be  a  lot  of  rumors  started  up  about  him. 
Even  harmless  old  Mr.  Eisenhower  is  ridiculed  with 
rumors  and  stories,  like  those  about  his  golf  and 
that  one  about  the  prize  bull  that  was  sent  up  from 
Texas  to  'visit'  his  cows  at  Gettysburg. 

Uncle  Zeke  says  the  story  about  George  Wash- 
ington and  the  cherry  tree  was  just  made  up;  also 
that  he  never  threw  a  dollar  across  the  Delaware, 
because  he  was  living  down  in  Virginia  and  dollars 
weren't  even  invented  then.  He  says  the  stories 
about  Abe  Lincoln  splitting  rails  for  a  living  was 
also  malarky.  Abe  was  a  lawyer  and  maybe  he  split 
some  fees,  but  no  rails. 

They  even  tell  rumors  about  Santa  Claus,  like 
when  he  ate  so  much  mince  pie  he  couldn't  get 
back  up  the  chimley.  And  there  is  even  a  rumor 
that  there  ain't  no  Santa  Claus.  Ha,  ha! 

— Ima  Moron 
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TECHNOCRACY  IN  THE  FIELD 


The  Members  of  Technocracy  apply  fheir  efforfs  In  various  woys  fo  bring 
to  the  attention  of  all  North  Americans  the  significance  of  the  present 
social  trends  and  the  need  for  a  technological  solution  to  the  problems 
which  arise  out  of  them.  They  realize  that  only  through  their  activities 
and  efforts   is  the   public   made  aware  of  Technocracy's   Program. 


I 


A  study  class  in  session  at  the  Everett,  Washington,  Section  Headquarters.  Here  members  and 
non-members  learn  the  basic  facts  about  their  eiivironment  and  the  causes  of  social  problems 
on  the   North   American   Continent.  — Techphoto  by  Bcrge 


TECHNOCRATIC   ACTIVITY    IN 
SOUTHERN    OREGON 

Walter  Stach  of  Grants  Pass,  Oregon,  has  been 
steadily  at  work  distributing  literature  —  daily! 
Technocracy  literature  and  magazines  are  now  on 
display  and  available  in  two  restaurants  and  a 
service  station  may  be  included  soon.  More  maga- 
zine racks  are  being  built. 

The  program  also  includes  monthly  space  in  the 


local  daily  paper,  through  which  Technocracy  is 
defined  and  explained  to  the  public. 

The  members  are  working  on  a  program  of  more 
symbolization  and  are  planning  to  add  official  Gray 
Cars  to  the  fleet  soon.  Work  is  being  done  toward 
the  erection  of  Technocracy  roadside  markers.  This 
record  of  Technocratic  activity  is  indicative  of 
what  a  group  of  members — or  even  an  individual — 
can  do  to  further  an  understanding  of  Technocracy. 
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Notes  On  Population  Growth  Problems 


WORLD    POPULATION    2.900.000,000 

NEW  YORK — The  world's  population  is  increasing  by 
48,000,000  a  year  and  now  stands  at  2,900,000,000,  the 
United  Nations  Demographic   Year  Book  estimates. 

The  year  book  lists  Communist  China,  with  669,000,000, 
as  the  nation  with  the  largest  population. 

India  is  second  with  403,000,000,  followed  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  209,000,000,  and  the  United  States,  178,000,000. 

(The  figures  apply  to  August,  1960.) 

BIRTH   CONTROL 

CARDIFF,  Wales — A  leading  British  sociologist  said  birth 
control  apparently  is  firmly  established  in  most  Western 
societies  in  defiance  of  church  opposition  and  legislation. 

Prof.  D.  V.  Glass,  professor  of  sociology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  London,  said  in  Britain  among  the  couples  married 
between  1935  and  1939  about  70  percent  practiced  birth 
control. 

Surveys  of  more  recent  marriage  groups  in  the  United 
States  showed  a  still  higher  incidence  there.  Glass  said. 

U.   A.    R.   POPULATION    UP 

CAIRO,  Egypt — Preliminary  census  figures  show  that 
Egypt's  population  increased  one-third  to  26,080,000  in  the 
past  ten  years.  Syria's  population  was  put  at  4,561,000, 
making  a  total  of  30,641,000  for  the  United  Arab  Republic 
— composed  of  Syria  and  Egypt. 

BIRTH   CONTROL   URGED 

NEW  DELHI^ — Dr.  Chandrasaekhar,  Indian  economist, 
has  come  out  for  birth  control  as  the  only  practical  solu- 
tion to  raising  the  standards  of  living  in  India. 


determine  when  they  were  ready  to  have  children. 

In  rejecting  the  Trubeks'  appeal,  the  State  Supreme 
Court  said  there  were  no  issues  in  the  present  case  that 
had  not  already  been  decided  by  previous  decisions  by  the 
court. 

ALBANIA    NOTES    POPULATION    BOOM 

VIENNA — Radio  Tirana  reports  that  Albania,  tiniest  of 
the  Communist  states,  has  Europe's  fastest-growing  popu- 
lation. 

The  population  increased  by  15,000  to  1,596,200  in  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year,  a  gain  of  almost  4  percent. 

BIRTH    CONTROL    TAUGHT 

SINGAPORE  —  More  than  1,000  volunteer  workers 
were  enrolled  in  training  courses  in  Singapore's  new  pro- 
gram to  teach  birth  control  to  its  rapidly-expanding  popu- 
lace. 

—U.P.I. 

CANADA    STILL    GROWING 

OTTAWA  —  Government  statisticians  figure  Canada's 
IJopulation  will  hit  18,000,000,  up  1,000,000  from  April, 
1958. 

—The  Seattle  Times 

Africa  has  about  220,000,000  inhabitants,  8  percent  of 
the  world's  population.  — The  Seattle  Times 

(Taken  from  The  Seattle  Times  the  past  few  weeks) 


U.  N.  AID   IN   BIRTH  CONTROL  DRIVE  SOUGHT 

UNITED  NATIONS— An  international  group  of  scien- 
tists, authors  and  political  leaders — including  three  Nobel 
prize-winners — recently  asked  the  United  Nations  to  take 
the  lead  in  establishing  a  world-wide  policy  of  birth  control. 

Sir  Julian  Huxley,  British  biologist  and  author,  and 
Cass  Canfield,  president  of  the  Planned  Parenthood  Fed- 
eration of  America,  presented  a  'Statement  of  Conviction 
About  Overpopulation'  addressed  to  Secretary-General  Dag 
Hammarskjold.  It  was  received  by  Hammarskjold's  execu- 
tive assistant,  Andrew  W.  Cordier. 

CHALLENGE   TO    BIRTH-CONTROL    LAWS 
REJECTED 

HARTFORD,  Conn.— The  Connecticut  Supreme  Court 
of  Errors  rejected  another  challenge  to  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  state's  controversial  birth-control  laws. 

In  a  unanimous  decision,  the  five-man  court  upheld  a 
New  Haven  Superior  Court  decision  that  rejected  a  com- 
plaint brought  by  a  man  and  wife  in  New  Haven,  both 
students  at  the  Yale  Law  School. 

The  plaintiffs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  M.  Trubek,  sought 
a  declaratory  judgment  last  year  to  determine  the  consti- 
tutionality of  legislation  forbidding  the  use  and  i>rescrip- 
tion  of  contracejDtive  devices. 

They   argued,    in   essence,    that   they   had    the   right   to 


HEADLINES   POINT  UP  TRENDS 

U.  S.  Termed  Losing  War  For  Survival  In  World 
Market  —  Chicago  Daily  Tribune. 

Pentagon  Widens  'Germ  War'  Study  —  The  New 
York  Times. 

Increased   Use   Of   Automation   On   U.    S.    Farms 
Foreseen  —  The  Seattle  Times. 

Hoover  Reports  Startling  Jump  In  U.  S.  Crime — 
Everett  Herald  (Washington  State). 

Canada  Fears  Bankruptcy  In  Jobless  Fund — The 
Seattle  Times. 

Bankruptcies  Set  Record  Pace — The  Seattle  Times. 

Aversion  To  Hard  Thinking  Is  U.   S.  Weakness, 
Psychologist  Warns  —  The  Seattle  Times. 

New  Workers  Crowding   Labor  Markets,   Capital 
For  New  Jobs  A  Problem — Newark  Star  Ledger. 
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SOME  THINGS  TO  THINK  ABOUT 


...  At  no  time  during  the  recent  political  campaign 
was  the  real  significance  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  and  its  influence  pointed  out  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  facts  indicate  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
political  bosses  have  moved  in  and  taken  over  the 
Democratic  Party.  Illustrative  of  this  is  that  fifty- 
six  percent  of  the  delegates  to  the  Democratic 
convention  last  July  were  Roman  Catholic.  Ken- 
nedy couldn't  lose.  In  the  election  returns,  Ken- 
nedy derived  his  biggest  vote  from  the  large  cities 
where  the  Party  Machine  was  most  effective.  Tech- 
nocracy points  out  that  any  presentable,  non-Cath- 
olic Republican  could  have  beaten  Kennedy,  which 
is  indicated  by  the  closeness  of  the  vote.  However, 
no  matter  who  might  have  won  the  election,  given 
different  circumstances,  the  result  would  have  had 
the  same  net  effect — more  political  incompetence  in 
the  face  of  problems  that  fairly  bellow  for  a  scien- 
tific answer. 

.  . .  Another  important  consideration  that  was  never 
mentioned  in  general  public  discussion  concerning 
the  issue  of  Roman  Catholicism  and  the  Presiden- 
tial Office  is  the  history  of  the  close  association  of 
the  Vatican  with  fascist  movements,  past  and  pres- 
ent, around  the  globe.  It  is  a  little-known  fact  that 
the  Vatican  is  the  chief  architect  and  most  ardent 
advocate  of  the  fascist  corporate  state.  This  politi- 
cal ideology,  fascism,  became  a  social  movement  in 
Europe  with  the  official  sanction  of  the  Vatican  in 
the  form  of  the  Lateran  Treaty  with  Mussolini. 
Americans  have  forgotten  that  America  lost  some 
300,000  fighting  men  in  the  war  against  the  armies 
of  fascism  only  fifteen  years  ago — or  did  they  ever 
know  they  were  fighting  fascism? 

...  A  revealing  contradiction  of  Vatican  claims  that 
it  never  interferes  in  the  affairs  of  any  state  oc- 
curred just  prior  to  the  U.  S.  national  elections 
when  Catholic  priests  in  Puerto  Rico,  a  U.  S.  pos- 
session, forbade  the  'faithful'  on  pain  of  committing 
a  sin,  to  vote  for  a  certain  Puerto  Rican  politician. 
It  is  a  harbinger  of  things  to  come  in  this  country. 
Americans  must  understand  that  they  shall  have 
to  get  organized  for  a  positive  social  movement  in 
order  to  defeat  fascism  on  this  Continent.  The  pub- 


lic certainly  didn't  express  any  opposition  to  fas- 
cism by  voting  for  that  fellow  Nixon.  He  helped 
the  greatest  witch  hunt  and  political  Inquisition 
that  this  country  has  ever  seen! 

.  .  .  Millions  of  people  of  the  U.  S.  were  deliberately 
misled  in  the  controversy  over  the  so-called  'reli- 
gious issue,'  which  referred  mainly  to  the  fact  that 
Kennedy  is  a  Roman  Catholic.  Probably  not  very 
many  people  cared  much  one  way  or  the  other  what 
beliefs  Kennedy  professed.  Likewise,  Technocracy 
is  not  concerned  with  the  beliefs  of  any  individual. 
Technocracy  is  not  anti-religious.  Technocracy  is 
anti-clerical  and  is  opposed  to  the  domination  of 
the  direction  and  political  structure  of  North  Amer- 
ica by  any  clerical  influence,  regardless  of  its  name 
brand.  The  Vatican  is  moving  into  American  poli- 
tics because  of  the  recognition  that  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  world  no  longer  rests  in  Western 
Europe  but  has  shifted  to  Russia,  China  and  North 
America.  This  is  why  fascism  is  by  far  the  most 
dangerous  threat  to  the  people  of  North  America 
of  any  subversive  political  movement. 

.  .  .  The  decisive  indecision  of  U.  S.  voters  in  the 
presidential  election  has  left  a  huge  vacuum  that 
the  president-elect  will  find  himself  unable  to  fill 
in  terms  of  leadership.  The  public  doesn't  want 
what  it  got,  which  is  rather  obvious  in  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  political  situation.  Perhaps  the  public 
is  beginning  to  want  something  new,  positive  and 
dynamic  in  a  social  idea.  Perhaps  it  is  time  that  a 
new  concept  arrived  on  the  social  scene  that  will 
give  purpose  and  direction  to  the  social  affairs  of 
this  great  Continent.  Technocracy  is  prepared  to 
supply  all  of  these  requirements  of  the  social  and 
physical  situation  of  North  America.  After  all, 
Technocracy  has  been  preparing  for  forty-three 
years  for  just  this  time  in  the  course  of  events. 

—12247-1 


There  are  528,000,000  Catholics,  or  more  than  18  per- 
cent of  the  world's  pojDulation.  — The  Seattle  Times 
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More  Of  The  Same 


Again  we  have  just  passed  through  another  Christ- 
mas season.  Whether  one  possessed  debt  tokens 
or  not;  whether  rehgious  or  non-rehgious,  Chris- 
tian, or  non-Christian,  everywhere  men,  women, 
and  children  were  excitedly  busy  with  endless  shop- 
ping tours,  so  that  every  day  the  mailman's  bag 
was  swelled  to  its  utmost  and  was  stacked  higher 
and  higher  with  mounds  of  Christmas  packages  and 
cards.  The  fact  that  most  of  these  greetings,  under 
which  the  mailman  so  courageously  labored,  are 
commercially  printed  with  ready-made  sentiments 
which  the  recipients  rarely  read,  or  that  most  of 
the  packages  which  were  opened  so  eagerly  on 
Christmas  Eve  or  Christmas  Day  may  in  no  way 
be  either  serviceable  or  desirable,  does  not  in  the 
least  serve  to  deter  the  mad,  onward  rush  which 
Christian  activities  and  clever  merchants  have  ben- 
evolently dubbed  'the  Christmas  Spirit.' 

Christmas,  we  are  told,  is  supposed  to  express 
brotherly  love  among  all  peoples.  It  is  intended  to 
proclaim,  in  a  loud  voice  directed  to  all  nations,  the 
supreme  command:  Love  Ye  One  Another. 

Such  a  command  is  indeed  noble  and  admirable. 
But  when  spoken  through  the  mouthpiece  of  reli- 
gious dogma  and  American  officialdom,  it  is  apt  to 
become  ineffectual,  feeble,  and  totally  undemon- 
strable. 

So  far  as  the  practice  of  brotherly  love  is  con- 
cerned, if  it  has  existed  at  all  among  religious  ad- 
herents, it  has  done  so  but  thinly.  On  the  other 
hand,  dissensions  have  prospered  notably,  particu- 
larly among  the  multitude  of  differing  Christian 
denominations.  For  during  the  passage  of  time  the 
sword  has  descended  upon  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  human  beings  in  bloodshed,  mutilation,  and  de- 
struction, under  the  command  of  religious  and 
political  emissaries. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  slogan  'Peace  on 
Earth'  is  nothing  but  a  farce.  As  usual,  there  is  at 
this  time  little  peace  on  our  earth;  nor  can  there 
be  peace  so  long  as  corporate  enterprise  and  Ameri- 
can officialdom  continue  to  try  to  stake  out  natural 
resources  in  other  areas  of  the  earth  as  private  pre- 
serves for  American  private  enterprise.  (Private 
squatters'  rights  in  the  domain  of  public  welfare.) 
Also,  these  factions  have  employed  every  technique 
of  sabotage  to  prevent  social  reform  in  other  areas 
throughout  the  world  and  social  change  on  the 
North  American  Continent. 


After  all  is  said  and  done,  what  is  it  that  all 
Americans  want,  the  one  thing  on  which  we  are  all 
agreed? 

Is  it  more  waste,  more  crime,  more  accidents, 
more  war,  more  depressions?  No?  Then,  maybe  it's 
less  public  health,  less  education,  poorer  housing, 
less  equality  of  opportunity,  less  security,  less 
abundance,  less  distribution,  more  scarcity  and 
lower  incomes?  No?  Well,  then,  maybe  it's  more 
profits  for  business,  more  freedom  for  free  enter- 
prise, more  and  worse  Price  System  muddling 
around  with  social  problems?  No,  of  course  not; 
don't  be  silly.  We  don't  want  any  of  these  things. 

If  we  do  not  abandon  the  old  Price  System  path 
of  social  progression  it  will  lead  us  down  the  low 
road  to  American-style  fascism.  Then  we  will  get 
all  these  social  malignancies  forced  upon  us,  wheth- 
er we  like  them  or  not. 

No!  The  things  which  all  North  Americans  want 
are  more  goods  and  services  and  better  goods  and 
services,  and,  we  want  them  now!  On  this  we  are 
unanimous. 

The  record  shows  that  nearly  all  the  worthwhile 
things  in  modern  civilization  have  come  in  since  the 
industrial  revolution  began.  We  found  them  along 
the  new  technological  path  of  social  development. 
The  conclusion  becomes  irresistible  then  that  the 
only  way  to  solve  America's  social  problems  is  to 
apply  a  maximum  of  technological  methods  and 
eliminate  Price  System  interference. 

Technology  must  be  freed  from  the  concentra- 
tion camps  of  the  Price  System.  Then  it  will  be 
able  to  apply  engineering  principles  to  our  High 
Energy  civilization.  Freedom  for  technology  is  the 
greatest  concept  of  freedom  for  which  men  have 
ever  striven.  It  embraces  within  itself  all  the  other 
more  abstract  freedoms  and  much  more  that  is  real, 
besides. 

Most  North  Americans  today  are  still  like  our 
primitive  ancestors.  We  think  we  can  survive  by  a 
combination  of  hiding  from,  running  away  from,  or 
outwitting  our  social  problems.  Science  and  tech- 
nology have  made  us  one,  for  better  or  worse.  We 
must  choose  between  the  old  path  and  the  new  path 
of  social  progression. 

All  that  is  necessary  is  that  we  have  as  much 
sense  as  a  hound  dog  has.  When  a  hound  dog  is  on 
the  trail  of  game,  he  follows  his  nose.  He  follows 
the  scent  of  his  prey  because  he  knows  that's  the 
only  way  he'll  ever  catch  up  with  it.  All  we,  as  a 
people,  have  to  do  is  to  follow  the  facts.  They  and 
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they  alone  can  lead  us  to  the  things  we  want. 

Howard  Scott  put  it  all  into  one  sentence  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1937,  in  issue  A-9  of  Technocracy  Magazine 
in  these  words : 

The  aspirations   of  human  society   on   the 

North  American  Continent  must  be  BUT  the 

projection  of  the  technological  pattern  of  this 

Continent. 

That  is  the  answer  to  our  question:  Which  Way 
North  America?  Peace  and  Abundance  —  Scarcity 
and  Chaos? 

—Fred  Botts,  12247-3 


METAL   STRUCTURES 

The  newest  thing  in  education  around  Southern  California 
is  the  little  steel  schoolhouse. 

In  1956  a  long-established  Los  Angeles  construction  company, 
the  Calcor  Corporation,  built  38  classrooms  in  just  90  days  for 
the  San  Bernardino  school  system.  Each  classroom  was  fash- 
ioned wholly  from  steel. 

Since  then  the  hankering  for  all-steel  school  buildings — cer- 
tainly a  major  innovation  in  the  use  of  steel — has  mushroomed 
through  more  than  a  dozen  different  school  district  in  the  area. 
In  just  three  years  Calcor  has  built  over  400  classrooms — all  of 
steel. 

The  future  this  pioneering  company  is  carving  out  for  all- 
steel    prefabricated   schoolrooms   seems   as   sturdy  as   steel   itself. 

School  districts  that  have  built  with  steel  are  sold  on  it. 
The  San  Barnardino  system,  pleased  with  its  38  classrooms  of 
1956,  built  42  more  in  1957,  61  in  1958,  and  has  programmed 
more  than  144  for  this  year.  It  is  constructing  an  entire  new 
high-school  plant,  two  elementary  schools,  and  a  junior-high 
school.  Ninety  percent  of  all  school  construction  in  the  district 
is  now  in  steel. 

Palm  Springs  in  1957  contracted  with  Calcor  to  build  two 
elementary  school  classrooms.  Bernard  Perlin,  Calcor's  youthful 
vice-president,  recalls  that  they  were  plunked  down  incon- 
spicuously behind  existing  classrooms.  'You  had  to  get  on 
horseback  out  on  the  desert  behind  the  school  to  even  see 
them,'  he  says. 

Since  then  Palm  Springs  has  brought  its  steel  school  build- 
ing program  out  into  the  open  in  a  big  way  with  a  high  school, 
junior-high    school,    and   two   elementary   schools,    all   of   steel. 

Calcor  has  also  erected  steel  school  buildings  in  the  Tor- 
rance, Lancaster,  Los  Angeles,  and  Muroc  school  districts — 
among  others. 

Why  this  sudden  rush  to  all-steel  classrooms?  Mr.  Perlin 
frankly  believes  it  is  because  they  offer  significant  advantages 
and  practically  no  disadvantages. 

They  are  certainly  hard  to  beat  for  speed  of  construction 
and  durability.  Calcor's  business  has  been  best  in  school  dis- 
tricts that  need  economical,  durable,  standardized  classrooms 
in  a  hurry.  This,  of  course,  is  the  need  of  just  about  every 
school    district   these    days,    particularly   in    California. 

Calcor  proved  its  speed  when  it  put  up  those  38  class- 
rooms in  San  Barnardino  in  just  90  days.  The  company  even  now 
is  perfecting  a  system  by  which  it  could  conceivably  haul 
whole  8-by-28  foot  sections  onto  a  site  one  day,  bolt  them  to- 
gether, and  throw  the  new  classrooms  open  to  students  the 
next. 

But  one  of  the  happiest  things  Mr.  Perlin  sees  about  all- 
steel  classrooms  is  their  economy.  'They  are  competitive  in 
cost,'    he    says,    'with    any   wood    frame    and    stucco    construction.' 

In     remote     areas     particularly — and     even     in     not-so-remote 


areas — they  have  proved  more  than  competitive.  The  Torrance 
school  district  south  of  Los  Angeles  allotted  $435,000  recently 
for  a  group  of  classrooms.  Calcor  put  them  up  for  $336,000 — 
a  saving  of  I  5  percent  for  the  school  district. 

Speedy  construction  inherent  in  prefabricated  steel  build- 
ings is  one  factor  in  cutting  costs.  Another  is  that  about  half 
the  number  of  subcontractors  is  necessary  to  install  all  the 
needed  refinements. 

Mr.  Perlin  says  he  has  discovered  advantages  he  did  not 
dream  he  would  find  in  steel  classrooms.  They  are  cooler  than 
most  other  classrooms,  and  easier  to  heat  when  they  get  too 
cold.  They  are  highly  mobile.  They  can  be  disassembled  and 
moved    somewhere    else    if   the   notion    or   need    occurs. 

They  are  easy  to  maintain.  ('You  don't  have  to  be  a  body 
and  fender  man  to  keep  them  up,'  explains  Mr.  Perlin.)  And 
there  is  no  cracked  plaster  to  worry  about. 

Each  steel  classroom  is  put  down  on  a  concrete  foundation 
and  insulated  with  fiber  glass.  All  have  suspended  acoustical 
ceilings.  Calcor  works  closely  in  each  case  with  the  architect 
selected  by  the  school  district. 

Mr.  Perlin's  ideas  about  new  uses  for  steel  are  not  confined 
to  classrooms. 

It  was  his  idea  back  in  1954  that  led  Calcor  to  build  the 
first  all-steel  classroom  in  San  Barnardino.  Now  half  of  all 
the  Calcor's  steel  building  division  business  is  in  steel  school- 
houses. 

'But  we've  only  scratched  the  surface,'  says  Mr.  Perlin.  Cal- 
cor for  years  has  been  building  all-steel  gasoline  service  sta- 
tions. It  has  constructed  a  furniture  store  of  steel,  a  fire  sta- 
tion, and  various  auto  washing  establishments. 

Still  untouched,  in  Mr.  Perlin's  view,  are  the  numerous 
parochial  school  districts.  He  also  thinks  all-steel  motels  would 
be  ideal  and  that  there  is  a  big  potential  in  mass  government 
housing  projects. 

And  there  is  always  residential  building.  Calcor,  in  fact, 
will  begin  building  its  first  all-steel  home  soon — a  four-bedroom 
residence    in    fashionable    Bel    Air   in   west    Los   Angeles. 

The  new  home  owner:  Mr.  Perlin. 

— The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

— Technocracy  points  out  that  it  is  a  costly  misuse  of  steel, 
a  non-replaceable  resource,  to  use  it  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed above.  Housing,  because  it  is  required  in  such 
tremendous  quantity  in  home,  service  and  industry,  must 
be  made  of  more  abundant  materials.  We  do  not  have 
enough  steel  for  this  purpose. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's   Only  Socio/   Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American  social  movement 
with  a  North  American  program  which  has  become  widespread 
on  this  Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion, group  or  association  either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The 
basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section  consisting 
of  a  minimum  of  50  members  and  running  up  to  several  hun- 
dred. It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a  political  party; 
it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowments  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the  dues  and  donations  of 
its  own  members.  The  widespread  membership  activities  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  performed  voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commissions  or 
bonuses  are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  sub- 
sistence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $9.00  which  are  paid 
by  the  member  to  his  local  Section.  Members  wear  the  chro- 
mium and  vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an 
ancient  generic  symbol  signifying  balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-19  when  How- 
ard Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the  Technical  Alliance — a 
research  organization.  In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political, 
non-sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934  Howard  Scott, 
Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  Continent-wide  membership 
organization.  Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  with- 
out any  spectacular  spurts,  revivals,  collapses,  or  rebirths.  This 
is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the  lid' 
on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the  tremen- 
dous 'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been  reborn  suddenly 
full-fledged  with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc.,  in  full 
swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in  almost 
every  province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there  are  members 
in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other 
places  with  the  Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Technocracy  are 
glad  to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Progra;n 
with  any  interested  people  and  Continental  Headquarters  will 
be    pleased    to    inform    anyone    of  the    nearest  Technocracy    unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by  Americans.  It  is  com- 
posed of  American  citizens  of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's 
membership  is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations,  economic 
levels,  races  and  religions  which  make  up  this  Continent.  Mem- 
bership is  open  only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens  and  politicians 
are  not  eligible.  (By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding  elective 
office  or  active  office  in  any  political  party.)  Doctor,  lawyer, 
storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  housewife 
— so  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 


Pamphlets 


Introduction  to  Technocracy         25c 

America  Must  Show  the  Way 15c 

Our  Country  Right  or  Wrong 15c 

Continentalism — The  Mandate  of  Survival    .     .  15c 
I  Am  the  Price  System,  and 

The  Culture  of  Abundance       15c 

Man-Hours  and  Distribution 15c 

The  Energy  Certificate 15c 

Science  versus  Chaos 10c 
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years. 

All  Three   Magazines,    12   months,    12  issues,  $3.00. 

(All  three  publications  are  quarterlies,  but  so  rotated 
that  one  appears  each  month.) 
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^GLOBALONEY' 


The  people  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  being  bom- 
barded with  the  propaganda  that  national  welfare  and  na- 
tional prosperity  can  be  maintained  and  expanded  only  by  a 
greater  internationalism  of  world  trade,  world  politics,  and 
world  relief,  blessed  by  a  subsidized  world  ecclesiasticism  for 
salvation  of  the  heathen  souls  of  the  economically  depressed. 
Business  and  politics,  in  the  midst  of  this  deluge  of  'globaloney' 
propaganda,  are  scheming  to  enlist  the  people  of  this  Conti- 
nent as  crusaders  to  rescue  the  world  from  want  and  fear, 
but  never  once  do  they  propose  an  operating  design  to  save 
this  Continent  from  want  and  fear. 

—  CHQ,  Technocracy  Inc. 
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An  Aspirin  For  Cancer 

POR  THE  past  twenty-eight  years  the  Price  System 
•^  of  North  America  has  been  subsisting  on  the 
stimulus  provided  to  business  by  government  hand- 
outs. After  the  crash  of  1929,  it  became  evident  to 
the  federal  government  that  business  could  no 
longer  pay  its  own  way.  The  Price  System  was 
through,  washed  up,  and  should  have  been  dis- 
carded in  the  early  1930's.  But  the  Roosevelt  Ad- 
ministration found  a  temporary  way  out  for  the 
Price  System.  A  variation  of  the  Keynsian  Theory 
of  economics  was  adopted,  which,  to  state  it  simply, 
amplified  the  debt  in  the  price  structure  of  this 
Continent  which  was  already  riddled  with  the  dis- 
ease of  debt.  In  other  words,  the  dope  of  govern- 
ment spending  was  prescribed  for  the  cancerous 
debt  of  the  Price  System. 

The  dosage  of  the  federal  'dope'  has  been  pro- 
gressively increased  until  now  government  spend- 
ing is  sixteen  times  the  amount  of  the  early  1930's. 
The  present  rate  of  spending  of  federal  funds  is  not 
enough.  The  'economic  pain'  of  the  Price  System  is 
becoming  acute.  Plant  operations,  nationwide,  are 
curtailing  production  schedules  and  shutting  down. 
Unemployment  is  the  worst  since  before  World 
War  II,  and  the  figures  are  getting  larger.  It  is  en- 
tirely possible  that  unemployment  will  reach  criti- 
cal proportions  by  summer,  if  the  present  trends 
continue.  In  any  case,  even  at  the  present  level  of 
unemployment,  compensation  funds  for  millions  of 
unemployed  will  soon  be  depleted;  and  they  will 
find  themselves  on  a  government  dole  of  surplus 
food. 

Why  is  all  this  happening?  How  is  it  that  the 
richest  area  on  earth  is  plunging  into  a  major  eco- 
nomic emergency? 

Technocracy,  from  its  very  inception  as  a  Body 
of  Thought,  has  pointed  out  to  the  people  of  this 
Continent  that  machines  do  not  make  jobs.  In 
fact,  two  things  happen  when  machinery  is  installed 
to  replace  human  toil:  (1)  Manhours  are  perma- 
nently displaced  in  the  industrial  activity  affected; 
and  (2)  output  per  manhour  is  increased.  Now,  it 
should  be  obvious  to  one  who  analyzes  the  dual 
effect  of  technological  progress  that  at  some  point 
in  the  future  an  economy  of  scarcity,  such  as  the 
Price  System  of  North  America,  will  cease  to  func- 
tion effectively  to  distribute  goods  and  services. 


This  very  process  of  technological  change  brought 
on  the  depression  of  the  1930's.  It  is  bringing  on 
the  current  trend  toward  an  economic  crisis,  which, 
sooner  or  later,  will  be  magnified  to  a  total  failure 
of  the  Price  System  on  this  Continent.  The  funda- 
mental consideration  is:  A  Price  System  is  not  de- 
signed to  distribute  an  abundance  of  goods  and 
services,  such  as  technology  has  made  possible  here 
in  North  America. 

The  Kennedy  Administration  is  offering  an 
aspirin,  along  with  the  'dope'  of  $80  biUion  of  fed- 
eral funds,  in  the  form  of  extension  of  unemploy- 
ment benefits  and  the  increased  distribution  of  sur- 
plus food,  to  ease  the  cancerous  pain  caused  by  the 
Price  System.  President  Kennedy  must  be  joking. 
The  Price  System  is  in  such  poor  shape  that  it  will 
require  massive  injections  of  government  money,  in 
addition  to  present  levels  of  expenditure,  to  control 
temporarily  the  present  downward  economic  spiral. 
And  then  the  'dope'  is  hkely  to  kill  the  patient. 

Surgery  is  required  to  remove  the  cancer-ridden 
Price  System.  The  technological  system  on  this 
Continent  will  then  be  free  of  the  diseased  inter- 
ference of  price  tags  and  chiseling.  North  America 
will  have  a  Technocracy — a  scientific  social  control 
for  the  distribution  of  an  abundance  of  goods  and 
services  to  all  citizens  of  this  Continental  Area. 

Get  organized  with  Technocracy  if  you  want  a 
clean  surgical  job  done  on  the  Price  System.  Other- 
wise, things  can  get  pretty  messy. 

— Editorial  Board 


COVER  PICTURE 

The  new  American  Society  for  Metals  Building 
in  Novelty,  Ohio,  employs  a  stainless  steel  screen 
to  control  the  effects  of  sunlight  through  its  glass 
walls.  The  architect  studied  sun-path  diagrams 
before  designing  the  louvers  or  'eyelashes'  which 
protect  each  opening  in  the  screen.  In  the  future, 
buildings  will  store  energy  from  the  sun  for  later 
use  in  heating.— Photo  courtesy  G.  M.  Basford  Co. 
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AMERICANS  HAVE  TOO  MUCH  INCOME 


It  is  unfortunate  that  North  Americans,  in  any  effective  numbers,  are 
unable  to  proceed  socially  in  accordance  with  intelligent  judgment  and 
humanitarian  considerations.  Their  conditioning  under  the  Price  System 
has  been  in  the  direction  of  seeking  selfish  advantages  in  a  semi-anarchic 
struggle  to  survive  and,  when  possible,  to  get  ahead. 


npHE  FIGURES  on  personal  income  in  the  United 
■^  States  are  glowingly  optimistic  (except  for  a 
slight  downturn  of  recent  months)  and  they  are 
hailed  as  an  indicator  of  prosperity  and  progress. 
Of  course,  the  statistics  themselves  are  misleading, 
but  the  ballyhoo  derived  from  them  is  even  more  so. 

In  terms  of  America's  past  economic  history,  the 
present  personal  incomes  are  gratifyingly  high. 
Even  so,  almost  all  of  them  fall  short  of  what  the 
recipients  would  like  to  receive.  (One  survey 
brought  out  that  most  families  'need'  about  $30.00 
per  week  more  than  what  they  are  now  getting  for 
'complete  happiness.') 

Since  the  statistics  and  ballyhoo  deal  with  dollar 
values,  which  are  in  effect  a  rubber  measuring  de- 
vice with  shrinking  dimensions  in  terms  of  purchas- 
ing power,  and  since  the  overhead  costs  (such  as 
taxes)  are  much  greater  than  formerly,  the  figures 
must  be  discounted,  perhaps  by  as  much  as  two- 
thirds  in  some  instances,  when  making  comparisons 
with  earlier  times.  Still,  the  net  result  is  in  favor 
of  the  'average  consumer';  and  the  psychological 
effect  favors  an  'atmosphere'  of  superbly  good  times. 

In  spite  of  the  general  'high  incomes'  and  the  gen- 
eral personal  satisfactions  with  the  Price  System  as 
it  is  now  operating  and  paying  off,  Technocracy 
views  the  result  as  being  far  below  the  living  stand- 
ard which  this  Continent  can  provide  all  its  citi- 
zens. But  any  substantial  general  rise  in  the  stand- 
ard of  living  will  require  a  very  different  economic 
system  and  a  new  set  of  social  concepts.  If  we  had 
a  functional  control  instead  of  a  political  regula- 
tion, for  instance,  this  rise  could  be  effected  on  an 
efficient,  self-contained,  long-term  basis  —  directly 
beneficial  to  the  people  of  this  Continent  and  inci- 


dentally to  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  As  it  is, 
any  increase  in  the  personal  incomes  of  the  citizens 
of  this  Continent  under  the  Price  System  only  adds 
to  social  discordance  and  eventual  disaster.  Even 
a  maintenance  of  our  present  'high  income  level'  is 
far  too  grandiose  an  ostentation  in  the  context  of 
world  conditions  and  the  operating  characteristics 
of  the  Price  System. 

The  phychological  reaction  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  'prosperity'  under  the  Price  System  is  a  suffi- 
cient basis  in  itself  for  the  social  technologist  to 
condemn  the  system  as  a  way  of  life.  (There  are, 
of  course,  deleterious  physical  sequelae  also  to  be 
considered,  but  we  shall  treat  them  at  this  time 
only  incidentally  to  the  sociological  factors.)  Under 
'prosperity,'  the  American  social  mentality,  like 
that  in  all  other  geographical  areas,  becomes  retro- 
gressive and  decadent.  The  reactionism  of  the 
American  family  with  an  income  of  over  $7,000  per 
year  is  one  of  the  most  disheartening  aspects  of 
postwar  life. 

Technocrats  derive  no  satisfaction  from  seeing 
American  citizens  'ill -fed,  ill -housed,  and  ill- 
clothed,'  per  se.  Technocrats  are  advocates  of  abun- 
dance, security,  and  freedom  from  toil  for  all  North 
Americans.  Yet  we  say  the  'average  American'  now 
has  an  income  which  is  too  high.  The  apparent  dis- 
crepancy is  a  matter  of  time  and  circumstance,  not 
of  basic  concepts.  What  would  constitute  too  high 
an  income  under  the  Price  System  may  be  alto- 
gether too  low  in  a  Technocracy. 

Fundamental  social  change  is  inevitable  for  the 
North  American  Continent,  and  soon,  or  else.  The 
longer  it  is  delayed,  the  more  serious  may  become 
the  execution  of  it,  perhaps  even  more  probable 
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that  the  road  ahead  will  lead  to  chaos  rather  than 
to  a  higher  social  order.  The  finalization  of  the 
change  must  be  brought  about  by  an  organized 
citizenry  which  is  sufficiently  alerted  to  the  malady 
and  danger  of  the  Price  System  and  which  is  suffi- 
ciently discontented  with  things  as  they  are  to  be 
stimulated  thereby  to  participate  in  organized  ac- 
tion. Active  support  of  social  change  will  take  cour- 
age, determination,  and  perseverance  against  ad- 
versity. The  motivations  for  participation  may  be 
highly  varied  among  different  individuals,  but  the 
action  must  be  unified  if  it  is  to  be  effective.  It 
calls  for  at  least  a  cadre  of  individuals  toughened 
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and  desperate  enough  to  take  the  shocks  ahead  and 
keep  going. 

Such  sponsors  of  social  change  will  not  be  found 
among  the  'fat  cats'  sitting  comfortably  on  cush- 
ioned seats  among  their  proprietary  holdings,  view- 
ing their  lot  in  life  and  things  as  they  are  with 
purring  contentment.  History  records  only  a  sur- 
prisingly few  individuals  who  were  able  to  rise 
above  the  mores  of  their  environment  as  a  matter 
of  cogitation  and  volition.  Most,  who  do  so,  act  be- 
cause their  environment  has  become  intolerable 
and  desperation  forces  them  to  move  out. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  North  Americans,  in  any 
effective  numbers,  are  unable  to  proceed  socially  in 
accordance  with  intelligent  judgment  and  humani- 
tarian considerations.  Their  conditioning  under  the 
Price  System  has  been  in  the  direction  of  seeking 
selfish  advantage  in  a  semi-anarchic  struggle  to  sur- 
vive and,  when  possible,  to  get  ahead.  It  will  take 
an  impact  of  implacable  events  to  shock  them  out 
of  their  inertia.  In  fact,  their  very  faith  in  the  Price 
System  must  be  shaken.  Or  an  emergency  must 
arise  of  such  dimension  that  their  concern  with 
Price  System  ambitions  and  patterns  becomes  sub- 
ordinated to  the  need  for  concerted  action — that, 
to  them,  the  Price  System  becomes  expendable. 

The   Price  System  and  Human   Nature 

The  less  stake  one  has  in  the  Price  System,  the 
less  the  probability  that  he  will  want  to  hold  onto 
that  system  at  all  costs;  conversely,  the  greater 
one's  proprietary  stake  and  income  incentives  in 
the  Price  System,  the  less  likely  is  he  willing  to 
yield  to  an  intelligent  and  equitable  solution  to  the 
socio-economic  problem.  Human  nature  being  what 
it  is,  and  the  Price  System  affecting  this  nature  the 
way  it  does,  the  trend  is  toward  absurdity;  for  ex- 
ample, we  have  this  kind  of  a  grotesque  situation 
developing:  When  a  person  acquires  a  stake  of 
$10,000,  he  wants  to  work  it  up  to  $100,000;  then 
he  wants  to  make  it  a  million;  then  a  hundred  mil- 
lion; then  a  billion.  His  personal  stake  takes  prece- 
dence over  everything  else;  and  he  cares  not  how 
many  people  are  'mined  out,'  trampled  on,  or  im- 
poverished to  supply  him  with  that  hundred  thou- 
sand or  hundred  million.  The  extreme  wealth  and 
extreme  poverty  of  Latin  America,  the  Middle  East, 
Japan,  India,  West  Europe,  Africa,  and  the  United 
States  illustrate  what  we  mean.  No  race,  national- 
ity, faith,  period  of  history,  or  culture  is  immune 
to  this  tendency  under  the  Price  System.  Social 
controls  under  the  Price  System  have  been  very 
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lackadaisical  about  correcting  such  discrepancies. 
A  president,  whose  family  fortune  runs  well  up  in 
hundreds  of  millions,  is  content  to  ask  merely  that 
the  wages  of  certain  low-paid  workers  be  raised  to 
$1.25  per  hour — not  that  he  feels  so  much  concern, 
even  then,  for  the  poor  workers  as  that  he  sees  a 
'need'  to  stimulate  the  economy  and  thereby  vali- 
date the  economic  system  that  pours  billions  of  dol- 
lars into  the  fortunes  of  the  prime  chiselers.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  injection  of  a  little  more  purchasing 
power  into  the  pockets  of  those  people  who  will 
turn  it  back  into  circulation  most  rapidly  will  help 
in  this  stimulation. 

On  the  whole,  those  who  have  the  most  prop- 
erty and  best  privileges  under  the  Price  System  are 
the  ones  who  will  most  resist  social  change;  and 
those  who  have  little  will  offer  the  least  resistance. 
This  is  a  generalized  estimate;  there  will  be  many 
exceptions.  For  example,  among  the  Have-Nots 
there  are  many  who  see  nothing  wrong  with  the 
system  itself;  they  just  regret  their  personal  streak 
of  lousy  bad  luck. 

The  most  discerning  group  in  the  population  is 
that  made  up  of  the  technically-trained  people, 
ranging  from  scientists  and  technologists  to  techni- 
cians and  mechanics.  These  are  experienced  in  fac- 
ing physical  problems  and  finding  realistic  answers 
to  them.  The  least  discerning  are  those  whose  af- 
fairs are  centered  in  business  and  finance;  these  are 
the  reactionaries.  The  most  indecisive  group  is  that 
in  the  middle,  made  up  of  people  oriented  toward 
the  'liberal  arts'  and  the  'humanities';  they  are  the 
liberals,  more  or  less.  At  the  showdown,  the  liberals 
usually  turn  conservative  and  end  up  in  the  camp 
of  the  reactionaries.  The  better  the  liberals  are 
fixed  in  the  Price  System,  the  more  conservative 
are  their  viewpoints;  this  also  becomes  their  tend- 
ency with  advancing  age. 

Assumptions  of  the   Successful 

When  a  person  is  comfortably  situated,  he  is  not 
likely  to  concern  himself  much  with  the  problems 
that  affect  society,  particularly  those  that  affect  the 
poorer  'classes.'  He  tends  to  associate,  in  his  own 
mind,  success  or  failure  with  certain  character  traits 
of  the  individual;  he  who  is  success-minded  will 
somehow  get  ahead,  he  assumes,  and  he  who  lacks 
ambition  or  is  careless  of  his  opportunities  has  only 
himself  to  blame  when  adversity  overtakes  him. 
Morally,  the  Haves  escape  into  some  such  philosoph- 
ical cubby-hole  and  take  pride  in  their  own  'su- 


periority.' The  well-fed  person  is  not  likely  to  think 
much  about  hunger  or  the  Hungry  Ones. 

But  the  person  who  is  hungry  is  going  to  think 
very  much  about  the  pain  in  his  stomach;  and,  if 
possible,  he  will  seek  some  way  out  of  his  sorry 
state.  He  will  brood  about  his  poverty  and  welcome 
any  suggestion  for  a  means  of  breaking  out  of  it. 
Hence,  most  of  the  social  change  in  the  world  today 
is  being  effected  by  those  who  have  nothing  to  lose, 
and  perhaps  much  to  gain,  from  change. 

North  Americans  Are   Privileged 

The  majority  of  North  Americans  look  upon 
themselves  as  privileged  people;  and,  in  the  context 
of  world  conditions,  they  are  indeed  privileged. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  under-privileged  Ameri- 
cans, too,  but  they  are  a  minority.  They  are  con- 
spicuous only  in  localized  communities  or  sections 
of  communities.  While  these  remain  a  small  mi- 
nority, they  can  be  bought  off  by  the  powers  of  the 
status  quo  with  minimal  handouts  or  be  ignored. 
So  long  as  there  is  only  a  small  minority  among  the 
Have-Nots,  faith  in  the  status  quo  is  not  shaken; 
the  system  itself  is  considered  to  be  all  right.  It  is 
taken  as  almost  a  divine  pronouncement  that  'the 
poor  ye  shall  always  have  with  thee.' 

If  the  great  majority  can  continue  to  have  pros- 
perity or,  at  least,  have  a  favorable  probability  of 
advancing  into  it,  no  movement  for  major  social 
change  is  going  to  become  popular  in  its  own  right. 

The  people  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  today,  are 
able  to  see  considerable  advancement  for  themselves 
within  the  patterns  of  the  Price  System.  They  live 
under  scarcity  economies;  hence,  the  values  of  a 
scarcity  economy  still  prevail  for  them.  The  struggle 
in  those  places  is  not  one  between  the  Price  System 
and  a  non-Price  System  but  merely  between  dif- 
ferent forms  of  the  Price  System.  The  Free  World 
aspect  of  the  Price  System  favors  the  social  efflor- 
escence of  a  few  multi-millionaire  orchids  amid 
jungles  of  stinking  poverty  and  stagnation.  The 
Slave  World  aspect  favors  collective  enterprise,  as 
opposed  to  private  enterprise,  and  advocates  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  the  national  product 
among  the  people.  The  Have-Not  people  tend  to 
favor  the  Slave  World  aspect  of  the  Price  System; 
the  Haves  tend  to  favor  the  Free  World  aspect.  The 
struggle  toward  a  socialist  society  is  sufficiently  pro- 
gressive and  radical  for  most  of  the  world's  people. 

The  North  American  Continent  is  unique  among 
the  major  areas  of  the  world  in  that  socialism  ceases 
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to  be  radical  here;  it  is  too  closely  akin  to  the  tory 
democracy  that  is  now  dominant.  Both  are  Price 
Systems.  Socialism  would  not  be  social  change  on 
the  North  American  Continent;  rather,  it  would  be 
a  stop-gap  against  social  change,  assuming  that  it 
could  become  established  as  the  official  economic 
form  in  the  first  place.  North  America  is  ready  for 
something  far  more  fundamental  in  the  way  of 
change  than  a  mere  shift  into  socialism. 

Under  socialism,  there  would  still  be  politics 
and  political  elections;  there  would  still  be  evalua- 
tion in  terms  of  money  and  price,  and  there  would 
be  exchange  of  goods  and  services  in  terms  of 
values;  there  would  still  be  Price  System  incentives 
and  differential  standards  of  living;  there  would  still 
be  jobs  and  wages  as  the  chief  means  of  gaining  a 
livelihood. 

North  America   Ready  for  Abundance 

North  America  is  ready  to  move  into  an  era  of 
abundance.  And  that  means  moving  out  of  the  era 
of  the  Price  System,  which  can  operate  only  under 
scarcity.  In  an  era  of  abundance,  there  can  be  no 
such  concepts  as  value  or  price,  differential  incomes, 
earning  a  living,  or  social  status  through  ownership. 
There  can  be  no  governance  by  politics,  gangster- 
ism, or  opinion  polls.  There  can  be  no  poverty,  char- 
ity, or  bourgeois  opulence.  The  society  will  become 
dynamic  and  positive  instead  of  stagnant  and  nega- 
tive. 

An  era  of  abundance  means  that  all  human  in- 
habitants shall  have  everything  they  need  in  the 
way  of  food,  clothing,  housing,  comfort,  recreation, 
education,  health  care,  and  social  services.  There 
will  never  be  worries  over  payments  or  debts;  no 
going  without  because  of  price.  Income  for  life  will 
be  a  function  of  citizenship.  It  means  that  the  social 
governance  must  be  a  functional  control,  wherein 
the  operation  of  the  physical  mechanism  is  the  es- 
sential factor  in  social  regulation.  The  problem  is  to 
determine  what  needs  to  be  done  in  physical  terms, 
then  to  do  it  efficiently. 

Before  the  advent  of  science,  society  drifted  along 
for  many  centuries,  making  no  discernible  progress, 
bogged  down  in  superstitition,  warfare,  and  slavery, 
and  further  characterized  by  political  corruption 
and  the  amassing  of  huge  fortunes  by  a  few.  Sci- 
ence and  technology,  working  as  a  team,  have  revo- 
lutionized almost  every  facet  of  society  in  the  past 
400  years,  mostly  within  the  last  100  years.  Trans- 


portation and  communication  are  show-case  ex- 
amples of  change  and  achievement.  Medicine  has 
been  largely,  but  not  entirely,  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  witch-doctors  and  placed  on  a  knowledge- 
able and  workable  basis.  Manufacturing,  mining, 
agriculture,  forestry,  and  fishing  have  all  been  dras- 
tically revolutionized  in  their  methods.  Warfare  is 
nothing  like  it  once  was.  Education  has  been  only 
slightly  touched  by  science;  government  has  been 
touched  not  at  all.  Economics  is  still  in  the  age  of 
witchcraft. 

Unfortunately,  the  control  of  science  and  tech- 
nology has  remained  in  the  hands  of  witch-doctors 
of  politics,  business,  philosophy,  and  superstition. 
Hence,  our  magnificent  productive  capabilities  are 
stymied  by  a  primitive  method  of  distribution. 
Communication  is  overwhelmed  with  the  stupidities 
of  commercial  advertising.  Transportation,  health 
care,  and  education  are  hampered  with  price  restric- 
tions. Warfare,  made  terrifyingly  destructive  and 
deadly,  continues  to  be  considered,  even  advanced, 
as  a  means  of  settling  disputes  between  groups. 
Government  is  dominated  by  crime,  chiseling,  and 
corruption;  it  is  a  heavy  burden  on  the  populace. 
Business  is  extremely  costly  and  wasteful. 

Before  the  people  of  North  America  can  achieve 
full  benefit  of  the  discoveries  and  techniques  of 
science  and  technology  and  abolish  the  maladies 
and  malfeasances  of  the  Price  System,  they  must 
institute  a  social  control  that  is  based  on  science — 
a  social  technology — a  Technocracy. 

The  Design  of  Technocracy 

The  design  of  Technocracy  is  superbly  unassail- 
able. It  is  technically  and  intellectually  correct. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  its  ability  to  do  what  it 
proposes  to  do.  As  for  improving  the  standard  of 
living,  it  is  far  ahead  of  anything  ever  offered  by 
any  political  or  economic  philosophy;  it  definitely 
can  provide  the  most  for  the  least  cost  and  effort. 

There  are  two  general  reasons  why  Technocracy 
is  not  immediately  and  overwhelmingly  accepted 
and  adopted  —  human  inertia  and  cussedness.  We 
could  add  another  reason,  ignorance  of  Technoc- 
racy; but  this  is  mainly  an  effect  of  the  other  two. 
Cussedness  is  displayed  by  those  who  reject  it  for 
selfish  and  perverted  reasons.  Inertia  is  displayed 
by  those  who  are  too  contented  with  things  as  they 
are  to  actively  seek  anything  better,  except  on  a 
personal  and  selfish  basis.  Besides  these,  there  is  the 
great  majority,  which  is  better  described  as  slug- 
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gish  and  inert  when  it  comes  to  matters  of  the  gen- 
eral welfare. 

The  movement  toward  Technocracy,  consequent- 
ly, must  be  spearheaded  by  those  few  'rebels'  who 
have  the  understanding  and  daring  to  fight  for  it 
against  seemingly  impossible  odds;  and  these  must 
be  backed  up  in  growing  numbers  by  the  many  who 
still  have  a  pioneering  spirit,  followed  by  still  larger 
numbers  who,  from  discontent  with  the  status  quo 
and  a  variety  of  other  personal  reasons,  see  in  Tech- 
nocracy's program  hope  and  adventure. 

That  brings  us  back  to  our  original  contention — 
that  the  average  income  of  the  American  people  is 
too  high.  It  is  too  much  of  a  cushion  against  social 
discontent.  But  the  implacable  trends  in  the  North 
American  economy  are  sure  to  correct  that  defi- 
ciency. 

The  Last  Desperate  Resort 

Politics  and  business  must  continue  to  tighten 
their  squeeze  on  the  consumer  in  order  to  survive. 
Both  of  these  operate  on  short-range  expediencies; 
hance,  they  are  lacking  in  long-range  sagacity.  In 
order  to  promote  certain  expediencies,  they  employ 
modern  technology  for,  among  other  things,  dis- 
placing employables  and  depriving  them  of  their  in- 
comes. They  also  use  modern  technology  to  exhaust 
irreplaceable  mineral  deposits  for  quick  profits.  And 
they  over-capacitize  industry  and  over-produce  the 
products  of  industry,  preparing  the  way  for  eco- 
nomic stagnation  in  the  flowlines.  Their  last  despe- 
rate resort  is  involvement  in  war,  which  contin- 
gency, thanks  to  technology,  is  gradually  becoming 
highly  unpopular  with  the  people  as  a  whole. 

So  we  can  look  for  an  increasing  rise  in  the  vol- 
ume of  popular  discontent. 

Technocrats  have  no  interest  in  helping  to  save 
the  Price  System  or  in  improving  the  lot  of  the  in- 
dividuals in  it  (other  than  meeting  their  own  per- 
sonal needs  for  survival  for  the  duration).  We  can 
show  the  people  a  far  better  way  ahead — the  only 
correct  way.  Therefore,  why  should  we  dissipate 
our  efforts  trying  to  help  you  achieve  personal  com- 
fort and  well-being  under  the  Price  System?  We 
default,  further,  on  the  basis  that  we  are  not  quali- 
fied to  give  expert  advice  or  assistance  in  the  Price 
System.  If  the  professional  experts  in  government, 
business,  and  finance  who  devote  their  whole  lives 
to  it  can't  find  a  way  to  make  it  work,  we  certainly 
don't  pretend  to  know  how. 

Technocrats  welcome  a  growing  discontent  with 


the  Price  System  among  the  people  of  North  Amer- 
ica. We  deplore  the  necessity  for  it;  but  we  recog- 
nize it  as  a  preliminary  step  that  North  Americans 
must  pass  through  before  they  gain  the  discern- 
ment that  is  required  for  social  change.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  fast  hungry  people  acquire  insight  into 
problems  of  survival — how  simple  and  directly  to 
the  point  their  thinking  can  become. 

The  last  generation  of  North  Americans — those 
born  within  the  past  30  years — has  had  very  little 
experience  with  the  problems  of  survival  under  dis- 
advantageous circumstances.  There  was  a  time 
when  most  North  Americans  could  subsist  on 
$10.00  per  month  for  a  lone  individual,  $25.00  for  a 
family.  But  this  last  generation  has  discovered  that 
the  Area  is  capable  of  providing  a  much  higher 
standard  of  living  than  that;  and  it  will  not  accept 
a  state  of  general  poverty  again.  They  of  the 
younger  generation  feel,  even  if  they  do  not  know 
or  understand,  that  economic  distress  on  this  Con- 
tinent is  due  not  to  inability  to  produce  but  to  poor 
management  of  the  economy. 

As  we  enter  into  the  Year  1961,  an  increasing 
number  of  North  Americans  are  approaching  a  dis- 
tressed condition,  and  prospects  for  improvement 
are  not  bright.  The  new  political  administration  is 
threshing  around  in  the  tactical  area,  trying  to  re- 
suscitate the  economy  with  First  Aid  treatments, 
but  it  has  displayed  no  strategic  direction  nor  even 
a  positive  strategic  concept. 

The  Final  Analysis 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  people  of  the  area  con- 
stitute the  sovereign  power.  For  most  of  the  time, 
however,  they  are  content  to  default  that  power 
and  'let  George  do  it.'  They  can  be  stimulated  to 
exercise  their  sovereign  power  only  sporadically 
and  briefly  under  strong  provocation  or  enthusi- 
asm; and,  when  they  do,  nothing  can  stand  in  their 
way.  The  people  of  North  America  are  going  to  be 
called  on  soon  by  the  march  of  events  to  exercise 
that  power  in  arriving  at  a  social  decision.  How 
they  use  it  will  determine  whether  the  future  so- 
ciety of  North  America  shall  advance  upward  into 
a  social  technology  —  into  Technocracy  —  or  be 
plunged  downward  and  mangled  by  chaos. 

Technocrats  are  betting  that  enough  people  of 
discernment  will  heed  the  warning  signs  in  time  to 
direct  the  mass  movement  unidirectionally  toward 
positive  social  change;  that  is,  toward  Technocracy. 
If  that  event  fails,  the  worries  of  most  of  us  will 
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be  over;  our  days  will  have  ended.  If  the  change  is 
toward  a  Technate,  and  we  can  see  no  other  posi- 
tive alternative,  the  people  can  again  relax  their 
sovereignty  and  dwell  in  peace,  abundance,  and 
security  for  the  rest  of  their  natural  (scientifically 
prolonged)  lives. 

That  is  the  positive  strategic  objective  for  the 
North  American  Continent.  But  it  will  not  arrive 
as  a  'gift  from  heaven';  it  will  take  a  bit  of  doing 
to  bring  it  about. 

If  you  want  to  know  when  you  are  really  re  dy 
for  Technocracy,  it  will  be  that  day  you  ab'  aon 
faith  and  ambition  in  the  Price  System. 

— Wilton  Ivie 


PLASTIC  FROM  MOLASSES  GIVEN  A 
HIGH   RATING 

NEW  YORK — The  day  is  coming  when  sweet- 
ening will  be  only  one  of  sugar's  minor  uses. 

Industry  already  is  aware  of  some  of  the  addi- 
tional uses  of  sugar,  and  projects  being  underwrit- 
ten by  a  number  of  major  sugar  producers  are  head- 
ing for  massive  breakthroughs  on  a  number  of  in- 
dustrial fronts. 

Today,  more  chemicals  are  made  from  sugar,  ton- 
nagewise,  than  from  any  other  agricultural  sub- 
stance. New  derivatives  are  being  discovered  wher- 
ever sugar  is  grown — Puerto  Rico,  Cuba,  Domini- 
can Republic,  Australia,  South  Africa,  the  Philip- 
pines and  India. 

G.  Douglass  Deveboise,  president  of  South  Puerto 
Rico  Sugar  Co.,  reported  on  some  of  the  highlights 
of  current  research  in  his  industry: 

Sugar  is  a  key  source  for  synthetic  surface  act- 
ing agents — known  as  surfactants — used  in  deter- 
gents, soap,  shampoos,  dentifrices,  shaving  prepara- 
tions, printing  ink,  and  as  emulsifiers  in  food  prep- 
arations. Sugar's  purity,  low  cost,  abundance  and 
ready  solubility  in  water  make  it  an  excellent  sur- 
factant, Deveboise  said. 

The  burgeoning  plastics  industry  offers  intrigu- 
ing uses  for  chemicals  made  from  sugar,  according 
to  the  sugar  executive.  He  noted  that  Saib,  a  clear 
liquid,  could  become  the  standard  base  for  vinyl 
raincoats  since  it  is  remarkably  nonvolatile  and 
evaporates  slowly. 

And,  he  added,  itaconic  acid,  made  from  molas- 
ses, produces  a  plastic  stronger  and  more  trans- 


parent than  lucite.  Acetal,  a  sugar  by-product,  is 
supplanting  materials  now  used  for  wire  coating 
and  insulation  because  it  is  more  permanent  than 
rubber  and  does  not  oxidize. 

The  wide  range  of  commercial  applications  for 
sugar  derivatives  includes  safety  glass,  a  mortar 
with  increased  tensile  strength,  a  glue  to  compete 
with  most  adhesives,  a  citric  acid  for  food  products, 
and  detran  —  a  valuable  emergency  substitute  for 
plasma. 

Furfural,  of  which  South  Puerto  Rico  sugar  is  a 
leading  producer,  is  used  in  making  nylon  and  in 
refining  lubricating  oils.  It  is  especially  profitable 
because  its  source  is  bagasse,  the  cane  residue  left 
after  the  juice  is  extracted. 

Regarded  as  a  waste  product,  bagasse  formerly 
was  used  largely  for  fueling  sugar  mill  boilers.  In 
addition  to  its  adaptability  to  nylon,  Debevoise 
stated,  there  are  other  potential  new  uses  in  sight. 
Serviceable,  low-cost  hardboards  and  other  build- 
ing materials,  and  a  nutritionally  valuable  animal 
food  already  are  available.  Their  wide  use  has  been 
discouraged  to  date  only  by  present  high  shipping 
charges  to  U.  S.  distribution  centers,  he  said. 

The  biggest  jackpot  will  be  hit  when  and  if  a 
process  can  be  perfected  for  using  bagasse  as  news- 
print base.  Wrapping  paper  and  corrugated  board 
now  are  manufactured,  but  the  paper  still  is  too 
brittle  and  coarse  for  newsprint. 

When  this  problem  is  licked,  and  Debevoise  be- 
lieves it  will  be,  bagasse  will  compete  with  wood 
pulp  newsprint  of  which  astronomical  quantities 
are  sold  today  at  $144  a  ton. 

Debevoise  stressed  that  changes  in  present  gov- 
ernment price  and  quota  regulations  are  needed 
before  the  U.  S.  public  will  benefit  fully  from  these 
new,  lower  cost  sugar  products. 

A  new  category  for  industrial  sugar,  fixed  at 
world  prices,  would  stimulate  development  of  new 
commercial  products,  he  said. 

— Los  Angeles  Times 

— We  welcome  the  uses  for  this  abundant  prod- 
uct, which  is  also  replaceable,  as  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  the  conservation  of  our  less  plenti- 
ful and  non-recurring  resources. 


In  a  $70,000,000  project,  a  new  town  will  be  built  near 
Australia's  Weipa  bauxite  deposits. 

— Seattle  Times 
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UNEMPLOYMENT       and       AUTOMATION 


Technocracy  has  been  pointing  out  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  that 
automatic  machinery  has  been  steadily  displacing  man-hours  in  industry 
and  that  soon  there  would  come  a  day  of  reckoning. 


'A 


MAZING  AND  APPALLING'  are  the  words  used  to 
describe  the  effect  of  automation  on  jobs  in  a 
report  by  Congressman  Holland  (Dem.,  Pa.)  to  the 
President.  In  spite  of  the  concerted  efforts  of  the 
press,  business,  and  most  political  leaders  to  keep 
alive  the  old  myth  that  machines  create  jobs,  news- 
paper headlines  throughout  the  nation  have  pointed 
up  trends  to  the  contrary  and  backed  them  up  with 
some  very  conclusive  facts  and  figures. 

In  a  run-down  on  specific  industries  it  was  noted 
in  the  report  that  the  telephone  industry  had  30,- 
000  less  jobs  than  a  decade  ago  even  though  busi- 
ness has  increased  25  percent.  With  the  dial-direct 
long  distance  system  going  into  operation,  job  op- 
portunities will  decline  even  further.  The  electrical 
machine  industry  has  lost  80,000  jobs  since  1953 
with  productivity  up  20  percent  in  that  period.  Ra- 
dio and  television  manufacturing  has  eliminated 
50,000  jobs  in  wiring,  soldering  and  assembly.  Elec- 
tric lamp  bulbs  are  being  made  by  Westinghouse  in 
a  completely  automated  machine  which  can  pro- 
duce 32  million  bulbs  a  year.  In  ten  years  1,500 
workers  have  lost  their  jobs  in  this  industry  at  the 
same  time  that  the  number  of  bulbs  manufactured 
increased  by  42  percent,  and  productivity  of  the 
workers  jumped  52  percent.  The  building  service 
industries  are  becoming  mechanized.  Twenty-five 
thousand  elevator  operators  in  New  York  alone 
have  been  disemployed  by  automatic  elevators. 
Vending  machines  are  replacing  salesmen,  wait- 
resses and  parking  lot  attendants.  Cleaning  ma- 
chines have  displaced  janitors  and  charwomen.  Pin 
ball  boys  in  bowling  alleys  are  out  because  of  auto- 
matic pinsetters.  The  steel  industry  in  the  years 
between  1937  and  1959  produced  21  percent  more 
steel  with  18  percent  fewer  workers.  Mechanization 
makes  it  possible  for  12  men  to  produce  a  ton  of 
steel  now  where  it  required  21  men  twenty  years 
ago.  There  were  95,000  less  steel  workers  in  1959 
than  in  1937  as  a  consequence.  An  estimated  160,- 
000  auto  production  workers  will  never  return  to 
their  jobs  in  the  Detroit  area  because  of  automated 
factories.  One  million  railway  jobs  have  been  elimi- 
nated by  machines  in  the  last  twenty  years.  Em- 


ployment in  the  brewing,  liquor  and  soft  drink  in- 
d'  :ry  has  dropped  25  percent  in  the  past  decade 
bee  ise  of  mechanization.  The  mining  industry  has 
increuocd  100  percent  in  productivity  per  worker 
since  1950.  With  50  percent  fewer  miners  the  coal 
industry  produced  45,000,000  more  tons  of  coal 
than  in,  1950.  The  office  revolution  is  on — 25  per- 
cent less  jobs  in  the  last  five  years  with  a  predic- 
tion of  4  to  5  million  disemployed  within  the  next 
5  years  due  to  the  installation  of  electronic  data 
processing  machines.  The  transportation  industry 
has  been  feeling  the  effects  of  capsule  and  'piggy- 
back' freight  handling.  Figures  are  not  available  as 
to  the  number  of  dock  workers,  longshoremen  and 
other  freight  handlers  who  have  become  surplus 
since  this  type  of  operation  became  widespread. 

Reports  in  the  nation's  press  recently  cited  76 
districts  as  disaster  areas  as  far  as  employment  was 
concerned.  Indications  were  that  many  of  the  areas 
had  been  in  trouble  for  some  time,  some  for  as  long 
as  six  years.  With  nearly  six  millions  on  unemploy- 
ment compensation  rolls  in  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary, another  estimated  million  and  one-half  on  part- 
time  employment,  and  a  substantial  number  un- 
employed but  unaccounted  for  because  of  having 
depleted  their  jobless  benefits,  the  economy  is  rock- 
ing on  its  heels  in  the  worst  'recession'  since  the 
early  thirties.  The  State  of  California  alone  re- 
ported more  than  a  half  million  unemployed.  Un- 
employment benefits  were  being  depleted  at  an 
alarming  rate  according  to  a  report  in  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer  (Feb.  19,  1961)  and  could  bring 
about  a  critical  welfare  problem  in  several  counties 
within  two  or  three  months.  Many  of  the  workers 
affected  are  under  25  years  of  age  with  families. 
Negroes  and  Mexican-Americans  were  especially 
hard  hit. 

A  recent  report  in  Time  Magazine  indicated  that 
nearly  3  million  persons  would  become  18  years 
of  age  this  year.  It  is  reasonable  to  estimate  that 
at  least  half  of  these  will  be  seeking  full-time  em- 
ployment, with  perhaps  a  quarter  million  of  them 
wanting  part-time  employment  while  they  further 
their  education.  These  young  adults  will  be  looking 
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Sixteen  channel  digitiiing  system  for  Wind  Tunnel  data  recording.  Tliis  type  of  system  can  be 
used  to  collect  and  even  act  upon  data  in  many  applications.  Whole  factories  can  be  operated 
with  only  a  very  few  people. — Photo  courtesy  of  Douglas  Aircraft,  Aerophysics  Laboratory. 


for  jobs  in  a  highly  technical  job  market  with  little 
or  no  training  to  offer.  Their  chances  to  become 
gainfully  employed  are  discouragingly  slim.  Many 
will  have  to  be  taken  care  of  by  direct  relief. 

In  a  column  in  the  Tacoma  News  Tribune  of 
Feb.  21,  1961,  David  Lawrence  decries  the  lack  of 
job  creation.  What  we  need  is  expansion  and  stim- 
ulation to  the  'profit  system'  to  create  these  jobs, 
according  to  him.  He  doesn't  say  what  we  shall  do 
with  the  already  manufactured  one  million  1961 
model  automobiles  we  have  on  hand  now  or  what 
we  shall  do  with  more  of  the  same  or  all  of  the 
other  products  which  an  expanding  technological 
production  would  make  available.  Invariably,  when 
an  industry  expands  these  days  it  means  with 
highly  automatic  processes  which  eliminate  the 
need  for  more  workers.  The  price  of  labor  is  one 
overhead  expense  that  can  be  cut  down.  So  Mr. 


Lawrence's  dream  for  the  creation  of  more  jobs  is 
highly  irrational.  Too  much  is  being  produced  now 
to  be  distributed  by  the  out-moded  Price  System. 
Expansion  of  production  will  only  aggravate  the 
problem.  David  Lawrence  knows  naught  of  what 
he  speaks,  methinks. 

Technocracy  has  been  pointing  out  for  the  last 
25  years  that  automatic  machinery  has  been 
steadily  displacing  man-hours  in  industry  and  that 
soon  there  would  come  a  day  of  reckoning.  The  day 
of  reckoning  has  been  postponed  by  the  creation  of 
huge  projects  in  the  name  of  national  defense,  war, 
and  'lend-lease'  give-aways  —  spending  billions  to 
create  jobs  without  at  the  same  time  producing 
articles  which  would  end  up  on  the  consumer  mar- 
kets here  at  home.  Spending  at  the  rate  of  46.3  bil- 
lions a  year  for  defense  can  create  a  lot  of  jobs 
without  causing  surpluses  in  consumer  goods.  At 
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the  same  time  this  allows  workers  to  get  paychecks 
with  which  to  buy  the  production  of  our  automated 
factories.  However,  this  tremendous  pump-priming 
operation  is  becoming  inadequate,  just  as  WPA 
became  inadequate  in  the  late  thirties.  We  are  in 
trouble. 

Machines  do  not  create  jobs!  Let  us  face  up  to 
the  facts.  Straight  thinking  needs  to  be  the  order 
of  the  day.  What  we  need  is  an  income,  not  a  job. 
We  have  become  consumers,  not  producers.  We  can 
have  abundance  of  goods  and  services  with  a  mini- 
mum of  human  toil.  This  is  what  we  have  been 
working  for  since  human  intelligence  came  upon 
the  scene,  is  it  not?  Otherwise,  why  have  we  in- 
vented automatic  machinery,  developed  new  pro- 
cesses and  technical  systems? 

Technocracy  has  the  design  for  the  distribution 
of  abundance  to  the  entire  population  of  the  Con- 
tinent. What  are  you  waiting  for?  Make  a  rational 
decision  for  once  in  your  life — contact  Technocracy 
for  information  on  what  you  can  do — immediately. 

—Ruth  Berge,  12247-3 


RESTAURANT  MEN  SEEK  AUTOMATION 

More  than  40,000  restaurateurs  from  this  coun- 
try, Asia  and  Europe  met  on  the  Navy  Pier  in  Chi- 
cago for  the  forty-first  annual  convention  and  ex- 
position of  the  National  Restaurant  Association. 
About  1,200  exhibitors'  booths  occupied  almost 
seven  linear  miles  on  both  sides  of  the  pier  during 
the  four-day  event. 

Of  particular  interest  was  advanced  food  handl- 
ing equipment,  some  of  which  was  displayed  for  the 
first  time.  There  were  also  demonstrations  of  cook- 
ing, dietary  foods,  food  presentation  and  new  food 
products. 

Industry  sources  estimate  that  restaurants,  cafe- 
terias and  lunch  counters  spend  about  $3,488,000,- 
000  for  food  each  year.  Taverns,  drug  stores,  de- 
partment stores,  delicatessens  and  other  places 
which  serve  food  as  a  sideline,  buy  about  $904,- 
000,000  of  food. 

How  to  reap  the  best  possible  profit  on  the  vast 
sums  expended  for  the  food  was  on  the  minds  of 
those  attending  the  convention.  Many  restaura- 
teurs and  equipment  manufacturers  agree  that  the 
answer  is  'systems.' 

Highly  integrated  and  automatic  production  and 


distribution  systems  are  being  developed  to  re- 
place what  are  now  simply  large-scale  versions  of 
mother's  kitchen,  according  to  William  M.  Brady, 
president  of  the  Brady  Food  Service  Corporation. 
This  company  operates  restaurants  in  plants  and 
institutions  as  well  as  public  eating  places. 

At  the  convention,  he  said,  operators  will  hear 
of  food  service  systems  in  which  as  many  as  a  half 
million  meals  a  day  are  delivered  to  432  locations 
from  one  manufacturing  central  kitchen;  in  which 
data  processing  machines  take  over  control  of  food 
service  operations  and  in  which  the  skills  of  the 
chef  are  superseded  by  the  science  of  food  tech- 
nology. 

Although  considerable  labor-saving  equipment 
has  been  introduced  into  the  restaurant  field,  labor 
costs  have  nevertheless  gone  up  from  about  25  per- 
cent of  the  income  dollar  to  35  and  even  40  percent. 
This  has  resulted  in  restaurateurs  applying  increas- 
ing pressure  on  equipment  manufacturers  for  more 
labor-saving  devices. 

According  to  Bruce  Blickman,  vice-president  of 
S.  Blickman,  Inc.,  Weehawken,  N.  J.,  food  service 
equipment  maker,  interest  in  restaurant  equipment 
is  no  longer  predicated  on  larger  or  better  single 
pieces  of  labor-saving  machinery  but  on  food  sys- 
tems designed  to  perform  like  industrial  and  office 
systems.  Such  systems  have  made  a  spectacular 
change  in  American  production  and  business  life. 

Alfred  Vischer,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Vischer 
Products  Company,  observes  that  one  of  his  prod- 
ucts enables  the  Forum  of  the  Twelve  Caesars  to 
cook  fresh  vegetables  whole  as  the  Romans  did  cen- 
turies ago.  Whole  carrots  that  would  take  about 
forty-five  minutes  to  cook  the  conventional  way 
now  are  prepared  in  a  couple  of  minutes. 

Another  development  that  received  plenty  of  at- 
tention at  the  show  was  the  tendency  of  cafeterias 
today  to  be  showplaces  for  food.  For  many  years, 
economy-line  cafeteria  operations,  born  and  nur- 
tured in  depression  days,  were  strongholds  of  the 
industry,  according  to  Chain  Store  Age  magazine. 

Taking  their  cue  from  the  highly  successful 
supermarkets,  today's  modern  cafeterias  are  de- 
signed so  that  customers,  no  longer  penny-con- 
scious, can  pick  and  choose  to  suit  their  appetites 
instead  of  their  pocketbooks.  Dining  rooms  are 
frequently  carpeted  in  rich  materials  and  lighted 
with  considerable  care.  Many  of  them  are  com- 
parable to  luxury  restaurants. 

—The  New  York  Times 
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THE  URBANATE -- CITY  OF  TOMORROW 


The  inauguration  of  a  technological  system  of  production  and  distribution 
will  effect  vast  and  far-reaching  changes  in  every  field  of  endeavor  — 
and  every  one  of  these  changes  will  be  a  factor  in  fixing  the  size  and 
location  of  the  cities  of  tomorrow. 


/^NE  OF  THE  greatest  needs  of  the  North  Ameri- 
^^can  Continent  is  the  need  to  house  its  citizens  in 
a  manner  in  keeping  with  the  technical  know-how 
of  science  and  engineering.  It  has  become  almost 
impossible  to  go  on  from  where  we  are  at  present. 
Suburbia  is  a  lost  cause;  the  'crack  in  the  picture- 
window'  has  widened  to  a  yawning  crevice.  Revolt 
is  all  but  imminent  among  the  suburbanites.  The 
problems  of  financing,  commuting,  joining  clubs, 
conforming,  and  finding  time  to  live  are  becoming 
overwhelming  to  many.  Also  those  that  have  had 
to  do  with  the  left-over  housing  within  the  confines 
of  the  city  proper  have  their  problems,  too.  Upkeep, 
taxes,  depreciation,  crowding  and  run-down  sur- 
roundings make  living  a  chore  for  the  multitude  of 
urban  dwellers. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  Technocracy 
Study  Course  (Lesson  22)  all  of  America's  big 
cities  owe  their  existence  chiefly  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  centers  of  trade,  commerce,  book- 
keeping, advertising  and  selling.  With  the  failure 
of  Price  System  financial  controls,  these  cities  are 
destined  to  dwindle  to  ghost  cities.  Trade  and  com- 
merce will  cease  to  exist  as  such.  People  will  live 
in  newly  designed  living-centers  which  will  provide 
them  much  more  than  cities  provide  now  and  will 
provide  it  more  functionally.  Urbanates — the  cities 
of  tomorrow — will  be  machines  in  which  to  live. 

Our  present  cities  owe  their  size  and  location  to 
the  accidental  fact  that  they  were  terminals  for 
routes  or  ports  for  ships,  in  an  out-moded  era. 
Location  had  little  to  do  with  planning  and  design, 
but  rather  they  'just  grew'  like  Topsy.  They  have 
reached  the  end  of  their  usefulness  and  are  soon  to 
be  replaced  by  virtue  of  the  rule  of  physical  law 
which  dictates,  'That  which  ceases  to  function 
ceases  to  exist.' 

There  are  problems  which  will  confront  the  de- 
signers of  the  new  cities  of  tomorrow.  One  of  the 
greatest  will  be  the  re-allocation  of  the  population. 
The  size  and  location  of  the  urbanates  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  requirements  of  the  functional 
operation  of  the  entire  Continental  system  of  pro- 


duction and  the  distribution  of  an  abundance  of 
goods  and  services  to  the  entire  population  on  a 
balanced-load  basis.  It  is  difficult  for  us  today  to 
realize  the  extent  of  the  wholesale  re-distribution 
of  population  which  would  result  from  an  over-all 
functional  design.  Continental  in  scope,  and  en- 
compassing the  entire  citizenry.  The  inauguration 
of  a  technological  system  of  production  and  distri- 
bution will  effect  vast  and  far-reaching  changes  in 
every  field  of  endeavor  —  and  every  one  of  these 
changes  will  be  a  factor  in  fixing  the  size  and  loca- 
tion of  the  urbanate. 

For  example,  one  such  factor  which  will  be  of 
tremendous  importance  will  be  the  greatly  increased 
leisure  time  available  to  the  citizens  of  the  Tech- 
nate.  With  the  adult  population  on  duty  only  4 
hours  per  day,  for  4  days  per  week,  or  less,  with 
only  41  weeks  of  duty  required  per  year,  or  less, 
and  with  60  to  65  million  people  over  45  years  on 
the  retired  list — there  will  be  a  demand  for  recrea- 
tional facilities  far  beyond  even  the  wildest  dreams 
of  a  present-day  tourist  resort  chamber  of  com- 
merce. This  demand  probably  will  influence  very 
much  the  design  of  every  city,  and  also  probably 
will  result  in  a  shift  of  population  toward  new  're- 
sort' cities  —  especially  in  the  warmer  regions  of 
Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  California,  Florida,  and 
the  Gulf  Coast  —  and  toward  the  summer  resorts, 
mountains,  forests,  and  lakes. 

Another  important  factor  which  will  affect  the 
distribution  of  population  will  be  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  agriculture  which  will  be  necessary  in  the 
Technate.  Agrobiologists  have  definitely  established 
the  fact  that  with  the  widespread  adoption  of  sci- 
entific farming  methods  the  food  supply  for  the 
entire  North  American  Continent  can  be  produced 
on  one-fifth  the  present  agricultural  land  area  and 
with  one-fifth  the  present  number  of  agricultural 
workers.  It  then  becomes  apparent  that  the  farms 
of  the  future  will  be  located  only  in  the  areas  most 
adapted  to  farming  and  that  their  size  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  speed  and  function  of  the  machinery 
needed   to   operate  them.   For  example,  on   fairly 
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level  land,  a  tract  which  would  permit  operators 
to  drive  cultivators  or  combines  out  and  back  in 
a  four-hour  shift  would  probably  be  the  most  effi- 
cient size.  The  size  then  would  be  relative,  depend- 
ing upon  the  character  of  the  terrain  and  the  type 
of  machinery  used  or  designed  for  the  job.  Instead 
of  living  in  tens  of  thousands  of  small  villages  or 
on  individual  farms  as  at  present,  the  operators  of 
the  farm  would  probably  live  in  a  conveniently- 
located  town — possibly  in  the  center  of  the  tract. 

Other  factors  determining  the  size  and  location 
of  tomorrow's  cities — especially  centers  of  industry 
— will  be  the  Continental  Hydrology  system  of  the 
Technate,  the  location  of  mineral  resources  and 
power  supply  for  industry,  and  the  distribution  of 
goods  and  services.  The  location  of  industrial  cen- 
ters will  not,  however,  be  influenced  as  it  is  in  the 
Price  System  by  'lower  taxes,'  'friendly  political 
administration'  or  'lower  labor  costs'  —  for  the 
simple  reason  that  there  will  be  no  taxes  or  politi- 
cal administrations,  and  all  persons  will  receive  the 
same  income  regardless  of  occupational  status  or 
geographical  location. 

Once  the  sites  and  sizes  of  tomorrow's  cities  have 
been  tentatively  determined,  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding the  entire  population  with  the  best  possible 
housing,  at  the  least  possible  cost  in  terms  of 
energy,  resources,  and  human  labor,  will  have  to  be 
solved.  In  the  solution  to  this  problem  there  are 
two  specifications  which  it  is  certain  will  have  to 
be  fulfilled.  These  two  specifications  concern  the 
building  materials  to  be  used  and  the  methods  of 
construction  to  be  followed. 

Housing  on  a  Continental  Scale 

It  has  been  stated  that  housing  will  be  necessary 
on  a  Continental  scale.  This  demands  that  the 
building  material  used  must  be  (1)  abundant 
enough  and  cheap  enough  from  an  energy  stand- 
point to  re-house  the  entire  population  of  the  Con- 
tinent without  draining  our  natural  resource  sup- 
plies, (2)  durable  enough  to  last  for  the  maximum 
time  possible  with  a  minimum  of  maintenance  cost, 
(3)  strong  enough  to  withstand  every  probable 
stress  and  strain,  (4)  and  with  a  high  degree  of 
heat-proof  and  sound-proof  qualities.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  materials  which  most  nearly  fit  these 
specifications  are  glass,  concrete,  aluminum  and 
perhaps  certain  plastics.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
they  will  not  be  constructed  of  such  materials  as 
wood,  bricks,  stainless  steel,  copper,  chromium  or 


nickel,  despite  the  elaborate  advertising  campaigns 
and  special  write-ups  about  steel  houses  as  now 
carried  on  by  interested  business  firms. 

Another  requirement  which  will  have  to  be  met 
is  that  all  dwellings  must  be  constructed  at  the  low- 
est energy  cost  and  in  the  most  efficient  manner 
possible.  Hand-tool  construction  is  not  possible  on 
a  gigantic  scale.  This  necessitates  that  the  housing 
be  factory-fabricated  types  ready  for  assembly  on 
the  building  site  with  a  minimum  of  construction 
operators  and  mechanics  involved  in  the  erecting. 

Multi-residential   Units   Practical 

As  an  additional  means  of  conserving  energy, 
resources,  and  human  labor,  it  is  probable  that 
practically  all  of  the  population  will  be  housed  in 
a  relatively  small  number  of  large-size  commodious 
multi-residential  units  instead  of  in  a  large  number 
of  small  single-residence  dwellings,  such  as  predomi- 
nate today.  From  an  efficiency  standpoint,  this  type 
of  housing  offers  tremendous  advantages  over  the 
single  unit.  The  energy  cost  of  maintaining  1000 
units  (residences)  within  one  building  is  many 
times  less  than  maintaining  1000  single  separate 
homes,  each  with  a  separate  heating  plant,  air- 
conditioning  and  cooling  plant,  separate  refrigera- 
tion, separate  water  system,  etc.  If  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  North  America  is  to  be  re-housed  in  a 
manner  in  keeping  with  our  advancing  technology 
and  know-how,  with  a  minimum  of  energy-cost  and 
the  maximum  of  utility,  the  multi-unit  housing  is 
the  only  answer. 

To  those  unfortunate  enough  to  have  had  ex- 
perience with  apartment  house  life  in  the  Price  Sys- 
tem, this  arrangement  may  not  seem  very  attrac- 
tive. However,  with  Price  System  controls  removed, 
all  of  the  disadvantages  of  apartment-house  living 
will  be  eliminated  —  while  all  of  the  advantages, 
with  many  more  added,  can  be  retained.  The  most 
common  complaint  of  apartment  house  dwellers 
today  is  directed  against  noisy  neighbors.  However, 
when  financial  considerations  are  removed  it  will  be 
possible  to  build  every  apartment  so  that  even  the 
noisiest  'jam  sessions'  cannot  be  heard  by  people 
in  the  next  apartment.  Separate  entrances  can  be 
provided  for  each  apartment,  and  for  those  who 
like  to  garden  there  can  be  a  terrace,  a  patio  or 
roof  garden,  as  well  as  space  in  a  beautiful  park 
surrounding  the  entire  apartment  building. 

Besides  eliminating  all  present  disadvantages,  the 
apartment   houses   of   the   urbanates   would   offer 
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many  advantages  which  are  unobtainable  today, 
even  for  the  rich.  Each  building  would  be  equipped 
with  community  recreational  facilities — swimming 
pool,  gymnasium,  dance  hall,  theatre,  bowling  al- 
leys, tennis  courts,  wood  shop,  machine  shop,  lab- 
oratory, photographic  dark  room,  hobby  rooms  of 
every  sort,  game  rooms,  library,  music  rooms,  and 
so  on.  Likewise,  there  could  be  a  central  nursery 
where  parents  could  leave  their  children  at  any 
time  of  the  day  or  night.  There  would  be  centra- 
lized apartment  cleaning  services;  centralized  ga- 
rage; centralized  infirmary;  centralized  kitchen; 
centralized  laundry;  and  many  other  services.  The 
functional  advantages  to  this  type  of  living  will 
make  this  housing  very  desirable  to  those  who 
aren't  interested  in  'keeping-house'  but  would 
rather  get  about  the  business  of  learning  to  live  to 
the  fullest. 

Single-family   Dwellings  Costly 

For  those  city  dwellers  who  may  still  insist  upon 
single-family  dwellings,  each  urbanate  can  also  con- 
tain a  relatively  small  number  of  individual  houses. 
These  houses,  however,  would  not  resemble  present- 
day  homes.  Because  of  the  high-energy  cost  of 
building  and  maintaining  them  they  would  be  built 
of  abundant,  energy-cheap  materials  and  heated  by 
'heat-pumps'  to  reduce  this  energy  cost.  In  spite  of 
all  this  the  energy  cost  would  still  exceed  that  of 
multiple  housing  and,  hence,  all  those  who  used 
such  residences  would  probably  have  to  devote  a 
portion  of  their  income  to  paying  the  difference  be- 
tween the  single-family  dwelling  cost  and  the  cost 
per  family  of  the  'minimum'  apartment  houses 
(which  will  be  provided  to  all  individuals  or  fami- 
lies as  a  free  service) . 

In  drawing  up  the  designs  of  all  residences, 
whether  single-unit  or  multi-unit,  the  furniture  will 
be  included  as  an  integral,  functional  part  of  the 
house.  Similarly,  all  utilities  —  heat,  light,  water, 
sewage,  and  garbage  disposal,  power,  communica- 
tion, etc. — will  be  included  in  the  design.  The  con- 
duits containing  these  utilities  will  be  constructed 
so  that  they  are  easily  accessible  for  maintaining 
and  for  repair,  thus  ending,  once  and  for  all,  the 
necessity  for  tearing  out  construction  of  any  kind 
to  make  minor  repairs  on  water,  gas  or  power  lines. 
Likewise,  all  lines  will  be  sufficiently  large  to  stand 
any  possible  overload  without  danger  of  bursting 
or  burning  out. 

In  addition  to  the  now  known  utilities,  it  is  prob- 
able that  all  city  dwellings  in  the  future  will  be 


equipped  with  a  new  utility  —  a  'tube  conveyor' 
transportation  system.  Connecting  every  household 
and  distribution  center  in  an  urbanate,  the  'tube' 
will  probably  be  somewhat  like  the  pneumatic  tubes 
used  in  large  department  stores  in  the  past,  except 
that  it  will  be  considerably  larger  and  will  prob- 
ably be  powered  by  magnets  instead  of  compressed 
air.  Automatically  controlling  the  tube  system  will 
be  a  device  similar  to  a  dial  telephone  with  which 
every  householder  or  clerk  will  be  able  to  'dial'  the 
destination  of  a  tube  'container'  or  'projectile'  and 
automatically  send  it  to  any  house  or  shop  in  the 
city. 

This  tube  can  be  used  to  do  the  work  of  every 
type  of  delivery  service:  mail,  milk,  laundry,  clean- 
ing, grocery,  and  even  one's  own  errands  to  the 
'corner  drug  store.'  Since  there  will  be  only  one 
quality  of  every  type  of  goods — the  optimum  grade 
— there  will  be  no  need  for  a  person  to  waste  a  lot 
of  time  'shopping  for  bargains.'  Instead,  for  most 
purchases,  it  will  be  found  quite  satisfactory  merely 
to  consult  a  'catalogue'  of  the  distribution  se- 
quence, 'dial'  the  code  number  of  the  purchase  to 
the  nearest  distribution  center,  and  then  find  the 
purchase  immediately  delivered  by  the  tube. 

Similarly,  such  a  tube  can,  if  the  service  is  de- 
sired, be  used  to  deliver  prepared  food  to  city- 
dwellers  from  centralized  kitchens.  The  householder 
will  merely  consult  a  menu  which  will  resemble  a 
telephone  book.  Selection  can  be  made  by  dialing 
the  numbers  of  the  courses,  the  quantities  desired, 
and  the  time  wanted.  At  precisely  the  indicated 
time,  the  tube  signal  will  ring  and  the  dinner  will 
be  ready — packed  in  insulated  containers,  with  the 
exact  dishes  and  utensils  needed  for  the  meal.  After 
the  dinner,  the  dishes  need  only  be  packed  back 
into  the  container  and  a  button  pushed  to  carry 
them  to  a  central  dishwashing  plant  where  the 
dishes  will  be  cleansed  and  returned  to  the  central 
kitchen. 

Adequate  Transportation   System   Needed 

In  addition  to  the  buildings,  utilities  and  deliv- 
ery system  as  integral  parts  of  the  city  of  tomorrow, 
an  adequate  transportation  system,  especially  roads 
and  streets  for  automobile  transportation,  must  be 
included  in  the  design.  The  congested  traffic,  high 
accident  rates,  and  inadequate  parking  facilities  of 
today's  cities  will  be  no  more.  Public  transportation 
systems  will  handle  most  of  the  local  transporta- 
tion. These  transportation  systems,  however,  will 
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not  be  the  slow,  uncomfortable,  noisy,  inadequate 
street-car  and  bus  systems  of  today  but  will  be 
high-speed,  luxurious,  quiet,  efficient,  rapid-transit 
units  whose  only  function  will  be  to  provide  effi- 
cient transportation.  From  the  standpoint  of  effi- 
ciency, it  will  be  more  practical  to  provide  all  local 
transportation  free  of  'charge'  rather  than  set  up 
the  fare-collecting  and  accounting  systems  which 
would  be  necessary  if  Energy  Certificates  were  in- 
volved. 

With  the  efficient  public  transportation  system 
which  will  be  possible  when  Price  System  interfer- 
ences are  removed — and  with  the  consequent  elim- 
ination of  the  'loss  of  prestige'  which  is  now  asso- 
ciated with  riding  on  street-cars  and  buses  —  it  is 
probable  that  most  city-dwellers  will  prefer  to  ride 
the  'rapid-transit'  way  rather  than  to  take  the 
trouble  to  drive  themselves.  However,  for  those  who 
will  be  using  individual  vehicles  for  various  reasons, 
such  as  entering  and  leaving  the  urbanate,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  build  all  city  streets  according  to 
the  most  advanced  designs.  All  parts  of  the  city 
will  be  connected  with  a  network  of  high-speed, 
one-way,  multi-lane  boulevards.  No  two  of  these 
will  intersect  at  the  same  level,  but  instead,  'clover- 
leaf  intersections  will  be  used — eliminating  cross 
traffic  and  left-hand  turns.  Head-on  collisions  will 
be  prevented  by  separating  the  opposing  lanes  of 
traffic.  Pedestrians  will  not  be  able  to  reach  the 
roadways  at  all,  but  will  be  confined  to  walkways 
and  crossings  above  or  below  the  level  of  the  street. 
And  last  but  not  least,  maximum  lighting  will  elim- 
inate the  hazards  of  night  driving. 

No  'Rush   Hours' 

Since  all  functional  activities  will  be  carried  on 
continuously  with  equal  'shifts'  coming  on  or  going 
off  work  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night,  there  will 
be  no  periods  of  peak  traffic  or  'rush  hours.'  Using 
the  calendar  designed  by  Technocracy,  with  work- 
ing periods  staggered  equally  throughout  every  day 
of  the  year,  there  will  be  no  peak  periods  of  'week- 
end crowding'  and  'Sunday  driving.'  Consequently 
the  traffic  load  factor  will  be  nearly  even  during 
every  hour  of  every  day  and  night  of  the  year, 
thereby  eliminating  a  large  part  of  the  traffic  con- 
gestion problem. 

The  parking  problem  will  be  solved  in  most  cases 
by  Technocracy's  Continental  'drive  it  yourself 
automobile  system.  A  network  of  garages  would  be 
provided  at  convenient  places  from  which  automo- 


biles could  be  had  at  any  hour  of  the  twenty-four. 
No  automobile  would  be  privately  owned.  When 
one  wished  to  use  an  automobile  he  would  merely 
present  his  driver's  license  to  the  nearest  garage 
and  a  car  of  the  type  needed  would  be  assigned  to 
him.  When  he  was  through  with  the  car  he  would 
return  it  to  the  garage  that  happened  to  be  most 
convenient,  and  surrender  his  Energy  Certificates 
in  payment  for  the  energy  cost  incurred  while  he 
was  using  it.  Thus  the  urban  dweller  could  pick  up 
a  car  at  his  apartment-house  garage,  drive  to  his 
destination,  turn  in  the  car  at  another  garage  and 
forget  all  about  the  transportation  or  parking  prob- 
lem until  he  wished  to  return  home.  However,  mini- 
mum use  of  the  automobile  will  be  a  necessity  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  high  cost  in  energy. 

Hydrological  Transportation   Possible 

Another  feature  which  will  affect  the  transpor- 
tation problem  in  cities  will  be  Technocracy's  vast 
Hydrology  System.  This  Continent-wide  network 
of  lakes,  rivers,  canals  and  other  waterways  will 
probably  touch  most  of  the  major  cities  in  North 
America.  In  all  such  cities,  it  may  be  found  prac- 
ticable to  construct  a  system  of  city  canals  to  sup- 
plement the  city's  streets  in  handling  local  trans- 
portation— as  well  as  to  provide  recreational  facili- 
ties for  city  dwellers.  Thus,  apartment  dwellings 
may  have  streets  and  public  transport  facilities  on 
one  side — with  a  landscaped  park,  a  canal  and  boat- 
basin  on  the  other.  Such  apartment  dwellers  may 
find  it  pleasant  and  practical  to  commute  or  take 
vacation  trips  in  fast  diesel-powered,  specially-de- 
signed boats.  Likewise,  since  the  waterways  will  be 
free  of  sewage,  industrial  wastes  and  erosion  silt, 
it  should  be  possible  for  city  apartment  dwellers  to 
enjoy  swimming,  pleasure  boating  and  fishing  right 
at  their  very  doorsteps. 

With  all  these  factors  to  aid  transportation  — 
efficient  public  rapid-transit  systems,  correctly  de- 
signed streets  and  walkways,  continuous  load  fac- 
tors, the  'drive  it  yourself  garages,  the  waterway 
system  and  the  elimination  of  shoppers  and  deliv- 
erymen  by  the  'tube'  system — the  traffic  problem 
of  tomorrow's  cities  can  be  completely  solved.  No 
longer  will  there  be  the  nervous  strain  of  driving  in 
congested  areas  and  the  terrible  annual  toll  of  dead 
and  injured  in  traffic  accidents  such  as  prevail 
today. 

All  cities  will  have  to  be  connected  by  an  ade- 
quate Continent-wide  network  of  trunk  lines  for 
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traffic,  supplies,  water  communication,  energy,  and 
so  on.  Few  people  realize  how  vital  these  facilities 
are  to  a  complex,  modern,  high-energy  community. 
Because  of  this  vital  need,  not  only  trunk  lines,  but 
a  Continental  grid  must  be  designed  that  will  func- 
tion in  case  of  a  great  catastrophe  or  other  major 
emergency. 

One  other  important  factor  must  be  included  in 
the  design  of  a  future  urban  center — the  allowance 
for  expansion.  Haphazard  development  will  have 
ho  place  in  a  Technate.  The  inefficiency  of  such 
growth  will  be  too  costly. 

All  of  these  requirements  can  be  met.  We  can 
have  adequate  housing  and  recreational  facilities, 
efficient  transportation  and  communication  systems, 
balanced  distribution  of  an  abundance,  and  secur- 
ity from  emergencies.  North  America  can  be  the 
first  area  on  earth  to  possess  real  'planned  cities' — 
urbanates.  For  the  first  time  people  will  be  able  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  living  in  large  groups  without 
being  subject  to  the  unpleasantries,  such  as  noise, 
crowding,  dirt,  offensive  odors,  traffic  jams,  and  lack 
of  a  place  to  find  solitude.  The  cities  of  tomorrow 
will,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  phrase,  be  'machines 
for  living.'  Your  nearest  Technocracy  Headquarters 
is  the  place  to  learn  what  you  can  do  about  ad- 
vancing this  Program.  Indeed,  living  in  the  future 
as  described  above,  or  living  at  all  for  that  matter, 
depends  on  what  you  do  today. 

—  (Rewritten  from  material  from 
The  Technocrat,  1946) 


RUSSIA,   JAPAN    SIGN   TRADE   PACT 

MOSCOW— A  $160  million  trade  agreement  between 
Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union  was  signed,  Tass  reported. 

During  1961,  the  period  covered  by  the  pact,  Russia  will 
increase  its  sale  to  Japan  of  oil,  timber,  coal,  textiles,  raw 
materials,  machinery,  potash,  salt  and  other  goods,  the 
official  Soviet  news  agency  said. 

Japan  will  send  to  the  Soviet  more  tankers,  diesel  ships, 
dredgers,  rolling  stock  and  other  goods  including  equip- 
ment for  the  chemical  cellulose,  paper,  food  and  textile 
industries. 

Tass  said  trade  between  the  two  countries  this  year  was 
two  and  one-half  times  more  than  in  1959. 

— Journal  of  Commerce,  New  York 


A  politician  has  his  ups  and  downs.  First  he  fights  for 
a  seat,  then  he  fights  for  the  fioor. 

— Vincent  Argandezzi,  Partners 


Five   hundred   thousand    acres    of   land   in    the   United 
States  are  lost  to  erosion  annually. 

— Seattle  Times 


MY  TWO   CENTS  WORTH 

This  must  of  been  a  hard  winter  for  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple if  you  can  believe  what  you  see  in  the  papers 
and  on  television,  I  mean  in  the  newsreels  not  in 
the  ads.  In  the  ads  everybody  is  happy  and  pros- 
perous, unless  they  have  a  stomach-ache  or  some- 
thing, and  that  generally  comes  from  eating  or 
drinking  too  much.  I  don't  think  any  of  our  people 
are  as  bad  off  as  millions  and  millions  of  people  in 
other  countries.  Some  of  them  just  think  they  are 
bad  off.  I  happen  to  know  people  who  feel  they  are 
hard  up  if  they  can't  get  a  new  car  and  new  furni- 
ture for  two  years  in  a  row.  I  don't  mean  they  are 
poor  and  I  don't  have  any  sympathy  for  them.  To 
me  people  are  poor  if  they  don't  have  enough  to 
eat  at  times,  or  if  they  have  to  live  in  a  house  that 
gets  cold  in  winter  and  hot  in  summer,  or  if  they 
don't  have  warm  and  decent  clothes  to  wear.  They 
are  poor  also  if  they  can't  go  to  a  doctor  when  they 
are  sick. 

Mr.  Kennedy  talked  a  lot  about  moving  ahead 
and  putting  America  back  to  work.  But  so  far  he 
hasn't  done  very  much  about  it.  About  all  he  has 
done  is  get  Congress  to  pay  people  more  for  not 
working.  Come  to  think  of  it,  that  sounds  like  a 
good  idea  and  I'm  all  for  it.  Loafing  is  good  for 
people,  and  I  enjoy  it  very  much.  It  is  even  better 
if  you  are  paid  for  loafing.  Well,  if  farmers  can  be 
paid  for  not  raising  crops,  why  can't  people  be  paid 
for  not  working?  If  there  is  a  surplus  of  workers,  it 
seems  to  me  it  would  be  simpler  and  easier  to  pay 
some  of  them  for  not  working  instead  of  trying  to 
make  more  jobs  for  them.  That  would  leave  more 
jobs  for  people  who  like  to  work.  That  makes  more 
sense  to  me  than  getting  people  to  work  at  jobs 
that  don't  do  anything  but  make  extra  work,  like 
the  old  WPA. 

It  isn't  safe  to  have  a  war  anymore,  so  I  don't 
know  how  we  can  get  prosperity  back.  It  looks  like 
the  government  will  have  to  take  care  of  a  lot  of 
people.  So,  instead  of  having  work  camps  like  in 
the  last  depression,  I  think  it  would  be  much  easier 
and  cheaper,  also  nicer,  just  to  have  loafing  camps. 

Well,  it  looks  like  a  good  day  today,  so  I  think 
I  will  go  outside  to  loaf  instead  of  doing  it  all  in- 
doors. Then  I  can  enjoy  watching  the  neighbors 
work  in  their  yards  and  be  glad  that  I'm  not  a  go- 
getter  like  them. 

— Ima  Moron 
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TRENDS  IN  TECHNOLOGY 


U.  C.   ELECTRONIC   COMPUTER  TO   FIGHT 
MIDWEST    FLOODS 

Ten  years  ago  a  vast  midwest  river  basin  flooded,  rav- 
aging parts  of  three  states  and  causing  more  than  $700 
million  in  damage. 

By  next  year  an  electronic  computer,  designed  and 
built  by  University  of  California  engineers  at  Berkeley, 
will  help  end  the  threat  of  another  such  disaster. 

The  dangerous  rever  system  is  the  Kansas,  whose  basin 
drains  63,000  square  miles  of  farmlands  in  Colorado,  Ne- 
braska and  the  State  of  Kansas.  A  thousand  miles  of  chan- 
nel, more  than  a  dozen  reservoirs  and  endless  levees  have 
been  built  for  flood  protection. 

But  the  problem  of  control  remains:  Where  to  open 
reservoir  gates  and  where  to  close  them;  where  to  reinforce 
levees  and  where  to  breach  them  deliberately  when  clouds 
burst  over  parts  of  the  basin. 

The  factors  in  the  flood  control  at  times  of  crisis  are  so 
complex  that  human  experts  cannot  make  decision  fast 
enough.  That's  where  the  computer  comes  in. 

Known  as  an  analogue  simulator,  the  machine  will  di- 
gest data  from  rainfall  forecasts,  from  more  than  70  rain 
gauges  in  the  area,  and  from  thunderstorm  activity  meas- 
ured by  radar  observation  of  clouds. 

In  a  flash — a  five-thousandth  of  a  second,  to  be  exact — 
the  machine  will  convert  the  data  into  streamflow  figures, 
predict  river  level  increases,  and  point  out  specific  danger 
areas. 

Human  engineers  will  manipulate  the  machine  to  simu- 
late alternate  conditions — asking,  in  effect,  'What  would 
be  the  result  if  we  closed  this  reservoir,  opened  that  one, 
or  sandbagged  the  levee  here  or  there?" 

The  machine  will  answer  instantly;  within  minutes 
the  best  possible  emergency  scheme  will  be  worked  out, 
and  orders  radioed  for  action  throughout  the  river  basin. 

The  computer  has  been  ordered  by  the  Kansas  City 
District  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Engineers.  It  is  being  developed 
m  Berkeley  by  Dr.  Hans  A.  Einstein,  professor  of  hydrau- 
lic engineering,  and  James  A.  Harder,  assistant  professor 
of  civil  engineering.  It  will  be  operating  in  1962. 

— San  Francisco  Chronicle 

NEW   FUEL  CELL   USED   BY  NAVY  IN 
POWER   PLANT 

CLEVELAND— The  U.  S.  Navy  is  using  a  new  type  of 
fuel  cell,  designed  to  convert  chemical  energy  directly  into 
electricity,  in  an  experimental  power  plant. 

The  Navy  declined  to  discuss  its  plans  for  use  of  the 
unit  which  has  been  kept  a  secret  until  now.  The  power 
plant  is  being  built  by  the  M.  W.  Kellog  Company. 

The  unit  has  no  moving  parts  and  does  not  contain  a 
flame. 

Most  fuel  cells  to  date  have  used  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 
The  new  cell  uses  oxygen  and  a  sodium  amalgam  com- 
posed of  sodium  dissolved  in  mercury.  Through  a  chemi- 
cal reaction  in  the  cell,  energy  is  released  in  the  form  of 
an  electric  current. 

The  cell  operates  at  twice  the  voltage  and  consumes 
only  half  as  much  oxygen  per  unit  output  of  energy  as  the 
hydrogen  cell. 

— Los  Angeles  Times 


SCIENTIFIC   PAPERS  ARE   PILING   UP 

NEW  YORK — Global  scientific  and  technical  papers 
are  piling  up  at  a  rate  equivalent  to  seven  sets  of  the  24- 
volume  Encyclopedia  Britannica  every  24  hours. 

The  1960  output  is  estimated  at  some  60,000,000  pages 
or  about  465  man-years  of  steady  round-the-clock  reading. 

NOTED   EDUCATORS  APPROVE   USE  OF 
TEACHING    MACHINES 

Educators  and  psychologists  of  leading  universities 
have  been  following  the  development  of  the  teaching  ma- 
chine with  great  interest.  One  professor  has  this  to  say: 

T  would  risk  the  guess  that  with  machine  teaching  any 
given  material  can  be  learned  in  half  the  time  with  half 
the  effort.' 

'No  student,'  he  goes  on  to  say,  'misses  material  because 
he  happens  to  be  out  with  the  flu  when  the  instructor  ex- 
plains the  topic,  because  he  day-dreams  in  class  or  because 
the  lecturer  moves  too  fast  for  him. 

'Another  factor  is  that  each  student  follows  a  carefully 
constructed  program  leading  from  a  stage  at  which  he  is 
wholly  unfamiliar  with  a  subject  to  a  final  stage  in  which 
he  is  competent.  He  does  this  by  taking  a  large  number  of 
very  small  steps  arranged  in  a  coherent  order. 

'Each  step  is  so  small  that  he  is  almost  certain  to  take 
it  correctly.'  Many  other  outstanding  educators  have  pub- 
licly lauded  the  use  of  teaching  machines  as  an  advanced 
and  much-needed  educational  tool  for  home,  school  and 
business  use. 

Articles  have  been  written  about  this  astounding  new 
device  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Time,  Fortune,  The 
New  York  Times  Magazine  and  newspapers  throughout 
Ihe  United  States. 

— New  York  Times 

TINY  UNITS   MAKE  WATER   BOIL.   FREEZE 

CULVER  CITY— Hughes  Aircraft  Co.  has  announced 
development  of  a  device  smaller  than  a  paper  clip  which 
can  freeze  or  boil  a  drop  of  water  with  power  from  two 
flashlight  batteries. 

Gordon  A.  Messick  of  Hughes  Aerospace  Research  and 
Development  Laboratories  said  the  device,  used  in  clusters, 
offers  a  wide  range  of  application. 

It  could  operate  an  instant  defrosting  refrigerator  with 
no  parts  moving  or  be  used  to  maintain  a  comfortable 
temperature  in  a  space  ship,  Messick  said. 

'A  heat  control  oven  is  being  built  which  will  hold  an 
even  70-degree  temperature  in  weather  varying  from  40 
below  zero  to  180  above  while  using  less  power  than  an 
automobile  headlight,'  he  said. 

'Even  greater  temperature  extremes  and  higher  effi- 
ciency are  expected  as  newer  materials  are  discovered.' 

Messick  said  the  device  works  on  a  principle  of  thermo- 
electric cooling  known  for  more  than  100  years  but  con- 
sidered impractical  because  of  the  large  amount  of  current 
needed  to  make  it  operate. 

He  said  development  of  a  new  technique  of  fabricating 
material   has  made  it  possible  for  the  firm  to  operate  the 
device  at  one-tenth  of  the  current  previously  needed. 
— Evening  Tribune,  San  Diego,  California 
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WORLD  TRENDS  IN  TECHNOLOGY 

More  profoundly  disturbing  to  the  Old  Order,  more  devastating  to  the 
age-old  ideas  and  concepts  of  mankind  than  any  political  concept,  past 
or  present,  is  the  march  of  technology  around  the  world.  Social  change, 
induced  by  technology,  population  pressure  and  the  simple  desire  of 
peoples  for  something  better  than  they  have  now,  is  breaking  down  the 
Gates  of  the  Old  Order.  Nothing,  short  of  total  annihilation,  will  stop 
social  change  in  either  North  America  or  the  world. 


JAPANESE   BUY   ELECTRONIC   UNIT   FOR 
CENSUS 

PARIS — IBM  France  has  received  an  order  for  an 
ordinator  705  which  will  be  used  by  the  Japanese  Insti- 
tute of  Statistics  to  obtain  a  breakdown  of  its  census  fig- 
ures. 

Last  year,  after  four  years  of  work  with  standard  per- 
forated card  machines,  the  Japanese  population  was  com- 
puted as  92,740,000. 

The  new  IBM  ordinator  will  enable  the  institute  to 
discover  in  a  few  months  the  increase  in  population  as 
well  as  the  number  of  workers  employed  in  commerce  and 
industry,  and  amount  of  building  that  has  been  achieved. 

A  dozen  IBM  705s  are  already  in  use  or  being  installed 
in  Italy,  Britain,  Holland,  Yugoslavia  and  Japan.  How- 
ever, the  company  is  now  building  a  new  ordinator,  the 
7070,  which  is  twice  as  powerful  as  the  705  and  for  which 
several  orders  already  have  been  received. 

In  1959,  IBM  France  exported  nearly  $20  million  worth 
of  equipment  and  it  expects  to  better  the  figure  by  the  end 
of  this  year. 

— Journal  of  Commerce,  New  York 

WORLD'S   LARGEST   HYDRO   STATION    IN 
U.S.S.R. 

World's  largest  hydro-electric  power  station  is  presently 
under  construction  on  the  Angora  River  in  eastern  Siberia, 
U.S.S.R. 

Twenty-eight  thousand  workers  are  employed  in  build- 
ing the  4 1/2 -million  kw.  project,  which  will  tap  more  than 
one-third  of  power  potential  of  the  Angora  River. 

Upon  completion  of  the  project  it  is  predicted  that  6.5 
million  cubic  yards  of  concrete  will  have  been  poured  and 
]5.3  million  cubic  yards  of  earth  excavated. 

— Roads  and  Engineering  Construction 

FRENCH  HYDROELECTRIC  PROJECT  HARNESSES 
POWER  OF  SEA  TIDES 

ST.  MALO,  France — The  ancient  dream  of  cheap,  in- 
exhaustible power  from  the  tides  has  become  a  reality  in 
this  channel-coast  port. 

A  prototype  of  a  combination  turbo-generator  and 
pump,  known  as  a  'bulb  unit,'  installed  in  a  lock  here  is 
already  producing  2,500  horsepower  from  the  force  of  the 
tides  alone.  And  French  engineers  are  working  on  plans 
which  could  harness  the  tides  to  produce  electric  power 
equal  to  half  of  France's  consumption  in   1958. 

The  initial  cost  of  this  plan,  estimated  at  a  minimum 
of  400,000,000  new  francs  (about  $80,000,000)  for  the  first 
stage  alone,  would  be  heavy.  But  operating  costs,  with  no 


fuel   to   provide,   would  be  considerably  lower  than  most 
other  forms  of  power  production. 

The  bulb  unit  has  a  15-foot  rotor  like  a  marine  pro- 
peller which,  when  water  flows  through  the  unit,  drives  an 
electric  generator. 

The  process  also  can  be  reversed  and  the  rotor  driven 
by  a  generator  to  act  as  a  pump,  thus  enabling  water  to 
be  stored  if  the  tides  do  not  happen  to  coincide  with 
periods  of  peak  electricity  demand. 

The  efficiency  of  the  drive,  according  to  engineers,  is 
over  90  percent,  when  used  as  a  turbine,  and  over  70  per- 
cent when  used  as  a  pump. 

The  bulb  units  can  provide  the  solution  to  one  of  the 
principal  difficulties  in  previous  schemes  to  harness  the 
tides,  namely,  the  fact  that  tidal  motions  do  not  necessarily 
correspond  to  times  when  electrical  demand  is  highest. 

The  units  would  permit  water  to  be  pumped  from  the 
sea  into  reservoirs  to  be  stored  until  tide  conditions  require 
and  then  allowed  to  flow  out  again,  working  the  turbines 
as  it  goes. 

— Reuters 

BRAZILIAN   COMPANY  ORDERS   ROLLING   MILL 

Companhia  Siderurgica  Paulista  (Cosipa  of  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil)  has  recently  ordered  a  complete  Bliss  engineered 
cold  rolling  mill  as  a  part  of  a  new  fully  integrated  steel 
mill  facility.  According  to  Cosipa  officials,  the  new  mill 
will  help  fill  the  increased  needs  of  the  Brazilia  automo- 
bile industry  for  high  quality  locally-made  sheet  steel. 

The  equipment  will  be  built  partly  by  a  West  German 
subsidiary  company,  E.  W.  Bliss- Henschul  G.m.b.H.  of 
Dusseldorf,  and  partly  under  a  special  manufacturing 
agreement  by  Schneider  Creusot  of  Paris,  France. 

— Blast  Furnace  and  Steel  Plant 

9,000-MILE   CABLE   COSTS   $50   MILLION 

MONTREAL — More  than  $50  million  in  contracts  have 
been  signed  for  the  construction  of  the  world's  largest 
telephone  cable. 

The  cable,  running  more  than  9,000  miles  under  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  linking  Canada,  New  Zealand  and  Aus- 
tralia, is  being  built  jointly  by  Canadian  Overseas  Tele- 
communication Corp.,  the  New  Zealand  Post  Office,  the 
Overseas  Telecommunications  Office  of  Australia,  Cable 
and  Wireless  Ltd.,  and  the  British  Post  Office.  Completion 
is  scheduled  for  1964. 

— Evening  Tribune,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

TYPEWRITER   WORKS   BY  VOICE 

TOKYO — A  voice  typewriter  claimed  to  be  without 
equal  in  efficiency  was  unveiled  recently  before  a  groujj  of 
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members  of  the  World  Acoustic  Society  visiting  Japan. 

The  new  electronic  typewriter,  developed  by  scientists 
at  Kyoto  University,  converted  spoken  Japanese  words  into 
printed  form. 

— Seattle  Post- Intelligencer 

130.000-TON    SHIPS    PLANNED    IN   JAPAN 

TOKYO — Work  is  expected  to  start  soon  at  two  Japa- 
nese shipyards  on  two  130,000-ton  tankers  for  a  Japanese 
oil  refining  company.  They  will  be  the  largest  in  the  world. 

The  vessels,  too  big  for  both  the  Suez  and  Panama 
Canals,  will  be  used  to  carry  crude  oil  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  Japan.  Their  cargoes  will  include  oil  from  the  wells 
of  the  Japanese- Arabian  Oil  Company. 

The  two  tankers  will  be  larger  than  the  Universe 
Apollo  and  the  Universe  Daphne,  both  of  the  100,000-ton 
class,  built  by  National  Bulk  Carriers,  Inc.,  of  the  United 
States  at  a  former  Japanese  naval  dock-yard  and  chartered 
by  the  same  Japanese  oil  refining  company.  The  Universe 
Daphne,  slightly  bigger  than  its  sister  ship,  is  the  largest 
tanker  afloat. 

The  Idemitsu  Kosan  Kaisha  Company  announced  that 
it  had  placed  orders  for  the  130,000-ton  tankers  with  the 
Sasebo  Ship  Industry  Company  and  the  Ishakawajima- 
Harima  Heavy  Industries,  Ltd. 

Idemitsu  said  the  ships  would  cost  the  equivalent  of 
about  $14,000,000  each,  will  be  able  to  load  900,000  barrels 
of  oil  a  trip  and  carry  2,000,000  tons  of  crude  oil  a  year 
to  Japan. 

The  tankers  will  be  955  feet  long,  141  feet  broad  and 
73  feet  deep.  They  will  have  a  speed  of  sixteen  knots  and 
28,000-horsepower  engines. 

Idemitsu  said  that  economy  is  the  main  reason  for 
building  these  mammoth  tankers.  The  new  ships  are  ex- 
pected to  reduce  transport  costs  by  30  percent,  compared 
with  tankers  of  45,000  tons.  Experience  with  the  two 
100,000-ton  tankers,  the  company  said,  has  proved  the 
superiority  of  larger  tankers. 

Idemitsu  is  one  of  the  Japanese  oil-importing  and 
refining  companies  that  have  little  affiliation  with  big 
foreign  oil  interests.   Its  president  is  Sazo  Idemitsu. 

Early  in  1960,  the  company  concluded  a  long-term  con- 
tract to  import  oil  from  Soviet  Black  Sea  ports.  The  new 
tankers,  a  spokesman  said,  will  not  be  used  to  transport 
the  Soviet  oil  because  they  are  too  large. 

More  recently,  there  were  reports  that  the  company 
would  seek  a  loan  from  a  United  States  company  to 
finance  the  two  ships. 

Consumption  of  petroleum  products  in  Japan  increases 
every  year,  encouraged  by  the  country's  economic  boom. 

— New  York  Times 

SOVIET   GROUPS  AID   ETHIOPIA 

LONDON — Two  groups  of  Soviet  experts  have  arrived 
in  Addis  Ababa,  Moscow  radio  reports,  to  help  Ethiopia 
build  industrial  establishments  and  supervise  construction 
of  a  technical  school. 

— Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 

RED   CHINA  WILL   LEND   $85   MILLION 
TO    BURMA 

Red  China  will  grant  Burma  an  interest-free  $75  mil- 
lion loan  under  an  agreement  announced  here  by  the  two 
countries. 

The  loan,  starting  next  October,  will  run  to  September, 
1967,  but  may  be  extended  by  mutual  agreement.  Repay- 


ment  will   be   in   ten   equal   yearly   installments  beginning 
in  1971. 

The  loan  will  be  in  the  form  of  technical  assistance, 
supply  of  equipment  and  assistance  in  training  Burmese 
technicians. 

— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

GUATEMALA    GLASS    PLANT 

GUATEMALA  CITY  — Glorie  Trading  Company  of 
Japan  is  supplying  the  equipment  to  build  a  glass  factory 
here  for  Compania  Industrial  Nipona  Guatemalteca  S.  A., 
a  new  company  recently  formed  with  capitalization  of 
$600,000. 

Production  is  scheduled  for  August,  1961,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  cut  down  drastically  the  nation's  $1  million  year- 
ly imports  of  glass  products. 

• — Journal  of  Commerce,  New  York 

INDIAN    PLANT    OPERATING 

PARIS — The  new  plant  of  Bangalore  India  for  manu- 
facture of  electronic  equipment,  set  up  with  technical  as- 
sistance of  the  French  Compagnie  Generale  de  Telegraphie 
Sans  Fil,  is  now  in  fuU  production  of  several  lines  of  equip- 
ment for  aviation,  railroad  and  telecommunication  service. 
— Journal  of  Commerce,  New  York 

AUSTRO-SOVIET   TRADE   UP 

VIENNA — Austria's  export  trade  with  Communist  coun- 
tries is  greater  than  with  the  countries  of  the  seven-nation 
European  Free  Trade  Association,  figures  published  here 
disclosed. 

— Journal  of  Commerce,  New  York 

U.   S.   FIRMS   HIRE  3   MILLION   ABROAD 

WASHINGTON — American  business  firms  now  employ 
more  than  three  million  workers  and  produce  $35  billion 
worth  of  commodities  each  year  in  enterprises  abroad,  the 
Commerce  Department  reports. 

— Seattle  Post- Intelligencer 

INVESTMENTS    HEAVY 

WASHINGTON  —  United  States  manufacturers  have 
spent  $1,300,000,000  abroad  in  1960  for  new  plants  and 
equipment,  according  to  an  estimate  by  the  Commerce 
Department. 

— Seattle  Times 

500   U.   S.   FIRMS   IN   WEST  GERMANY 

WASHINGTON— A  list  of  500  American  firms,  sub- 
sidiaries and  affiliates  operating  in  West  Germany  and 
West  Berlin  has  been  published  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

The  trade  list,  of  interest  to  transportation  lines,  ship- 
pers and  other  firms  seeking  to  do  business  with  established 
American  firms,  lists  only  those  enterprises  in  which  Amer- 
icans have  a  substantial  direct  investment  in  the  form  of 
stock  or  are  the  principal  partners  or  sole  owners. 

— Chicago  Tribune 


A  scrap  smelter  and  steel  rerolling  mill  are  planned  for 
Eastern  Nigeria,  in  Enugu. 

— Seattle  Times 
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DEVELOPING  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS 


$50   MILLION   YOUTH   CRIME   BATTLE   URGED 

WASHINGTON  —  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  (Dem., 
Conn.)  proposed  a  five-year,  $50  million  progam  of  federal 
aid  to  states  and  local  communities  for  controlling  juvenile 
delinquency. 

The  bill  he  will  introduce  in  the  Senate  would  double 
the  amount  provided  in  a  similar  measure  which  the  Sen- 
ate passed  last  year,  but  which  died  in  the  House. 

Half  the  amount  would  be  allocated  for  a  pilot  project 
to  demonstrate  or  develop  more  effective  techniques  for 
dealing  with  juvenile  delinquency. 

— Los  Angeles  Times 
— This  is  treating  the  result  rather  than  the  cause.  The  only 
course  to  pursue  if  we  wish  to  end  crime  or  juvenile  de- 
linquency is  to  change  the  environment  by  installing  a 
technological  society  such  as  proposed  by  Technocracy, 
where  children  of  America  can  be  assured  a  life  of  fullfil- 
ment  and  security  rather  than  a  life  confined  in  badly- 
managed  institutions. 


STOCKPILE-STORAGE   BILL   $536,677,745 

WASHINGTON  —  A  congressional  report  shows  the 
government  paid  out  $536,677,745  in  storage  costs  in  1959 
on  certain  federal  stockpiles. 

The  warehouse  costs  covered  surplus  farm  products 
under  the  price-support  program,  statistic  and  critical 
materials  held  in  the  national-emergency  stockpile  and 
items  in  the  civil-defense  stockpile. 

Cost  figures  were  for  the  fiscal  year  1960,  which  ended 
last  June  30. 

— U.  P.  I. 


RECESSION    HITS   HARD   IN   CALIFORNIA 

SACRAMENTO — A  family  living  on  potatoes;  hungry 
people  stealing  cattle;  a  new  wave  of  jobless  migrants; 
mounting  relief. 

A  chapter  out  of  the  hard  days  of  the  30s? 

No,  it's  part  of  California,  1961,  as  depicted  in  a  state 
report  on  effects  of  the  recession. 

State  social  workers  surveyed  13  of  the  58  counties  the 
week  of  Feb.  5.  Their  findings  were  released  by  Gov.  Ed- 
mund Brown  without  comment. 

The  report  said: 
"In  all   counties  checked,  unemployment  is  substantial 
and  increasing. 

"In  all  counties  it  is  greater  than  it  was  a  year  ago  and 
some  report  it  was  the  worst  since  the  depression  of  the 
1930s." 

No  figures  were  given  in  the  report.  Statewide  unem- 
ployment was  517,000  in  January,  an  increase  of  65,000 
or  about  14  percent  from  December. 

The  517,000  reported  is  the  largest  January  figrure  in  a 
decade  and  represents  eight  percent  of  the  covered  work 
force. 

Irving  Perluss,  state  director  of  employment,  however, 
says  the  statistics  haven't  'started  snowballing  downhill." 
He  said  he  hopes,  but  can't  guarantee,  the  recession  has 
about  reached  bottom. 

Perluss  said,  'The  important  thing  for  us  to  do  is  not 
to  hold  our  heads  in  our  hands;  but  to  do  something  to 
create  jobs.' 

—The  Everett  Herald 


'SOUP   KITCHEN'    RETURNS.  JUST   LIKE   1930s 


CHICAGO   CRIME  JUMPS   87.5   PERCENT 

CHICAGO— Police  Superintendent  O.  W.  Wilson  has 
reported  an  87.5  percent  increase  in  Chicago  crime  during 
the  first  eleven  months  of  1960. 

Dr.  Wilson,  a  university  criminologist  who  took  office 
early  in  1960  in  the  aftermath  of  Chicago  police  scandals, 
said  Chicago  murders  had  increased  11.3  percent  over  1959 
and  rapes  had  increased  46.4  percent.  Other  Chicago  crime 
figures  showed  robberies  up  57.5  percent,  burglaries  up  80 
percent,  larcenies  under  $50  up  116.9  percent,  larcenies 
over  $50  up  153.4  percent,  and  auto  thefts  up  46.4  percent. 

He  said  there  had  been  335  murders  in  the  first  eleven 
months  of  1960  in  Chicago  as  compared  to  301  in  all  1959. 

— New  York  Herald  Tribune 


HAGERSTOWN,  Md.— In  a  scene  reminiscent  of  de- 
pression days  in  the  1930's,  Hagerstown's  hungry  jobless 
began  lining  up  at  a  soup  kitchen  operated  by  the  Salva- 
tion Army. 

This  city,  with  40,000  population  and  just  80  miles 
northwest  of  the  nation's  capital,  has  been  on  the  Labor 
Department's  list  of  'depressed  areas'  for  some  time  now. 

In  announcing  the  opening  of  the  soup  kitchen,  a  Sal- 
vation Army  spokesman  said,  'People  here  need  every- 
thing— fuel  money,  rent,  food.  They  have  used  up  all  their 
resources  and  have  no  more  credit.' 

'We  helped  157  families  recently  but  we  can't  take  care 
of  all  that  is  needed.  We  have  decided  to  concentrate  on 
the  feeding  program — until  our  funds  run  out.' 

— Labor 


PROGRESS 

As  the  horsepower  in  modern  automobiles  steadily  rises, 
the  congestion  of  traffic  steadily  lowers  the  average  pos- 
sible speed  of  your  car.  This  is  known  as  Progress. 

— Chicago  Daily  News 


PUBLIC-AID   PROGRAMS  COVER  6.900.000 

NEW    YORK  —  Public  -  assistance    programs    covered 
6,900,000  Americans  last  year  and  cost  $3,700,000,000. 

Of  the  total  sum,  the  federal  government  paid  52  per- 
cent, the  states  36  percent,  and  localities  12  percent. 

— Seattle  Times 
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SOME  THINGS  TO  THINK  ABOUT 


. .  .  Within  the  past  few  weeks,  the  effects  of  auto- 
mation on  jobs  have  again  hit  the  front  pages  of 
many  newspapers  throughout  the  country.  The  last 
time  there  was  any  volume  discussion  of  this  prob- 
lem was  during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1950.  Then 
the  Korean  War  came  along  to  rescue  the  economy 
for  a  few  years.  But  now  the  effects  of  government 
spending  are  wearing  off  and  critical  levels  of  un- 
employment are  being  reached  all  over  the  coun- 
try. More  than  half  of  the  defined  industrial  areas 
of  the  country  have  reached  'problem'  stages  of 
unemployment. 

. . .  Big  Business  is  doing  quite  well  from  the  stand- 
point of  making  a  buck.  The  steel  industry,  which 
operated  at  52.4  percent  of  capacity  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1960,  still  made  $100  million  after  all 
costs  and  taxes  in  that  quarter.  This  level  of  profit 
is  attributed  to  new,  more  efficient  technology. 
125,000  steel  workers  are  on  the  outside,  looking 
in,  however.  Thousands  of  them  will  never  be  re- 
called to  their  jobs  because  machines  are  doing 
their  work  now. 

. . .  The  labor  movement  certainly  is  kicking  up  a 
fuss  about  unemployment.  It  seems  that  now  would 
be  an  excellent  time  for  labor  to  do  something 
about  the  job  situation,  if  it  has  an  answer.  After 
all,  labor  has  been  saying  that  it  has  protected  the 
worker  from  all  sorts  of  hardships  in  return  for  the 
multi-millions  of  dollars  that  have  been  collected  in 
dues.  Technocracy  suspects  that  loss  of  dues  reve- 
nue is  the  main  reason  for  the  concern  of  the  union 
leadership  over  unemployment. 

. . .  Perhaps  the  unions  could  prevail  upon  the  rail- 
roads to  put  the  rods  back  under  the  boxcars  so 
that  transportation  of  the  unemployed  from  one 
depressed  area  to  another  would  be  facilitated. 
Surely,  the  unions  must  have  something  to  offer,  al- 
though we  have  yet  to  hear  from  the  unions  a  sens- 
ible statement  on  the  problem. 

. .  .  Even  though  the  pressure  of  economic  and  social 
problems  for  attention  is  increasing,  the  youth  of 
the  Continent,  U.  S.  or  Canadian,  is  not  much  in- 
terested. This  would  indicate  that  the  parents  and 
educators  of  youth  are  doing  nothing  to  stimulate 


interest  in  social  affairs.  In  Canada,  parallel  to 
pointless  U.  S.  college  pranks,  students  are  vying 
with  one  another  to  see  who  can  push  a  bed  the 
farthest  across  country.  One  group  pushed  a  bed 
700  miles,  which  is  no  mean  accomplishment  no 
matter  how  you  look  at  it,  although  one  is  com- 
pelled to  question  the  objective.  One  student  was 
quoted  as  saying,  Tf  students  in  certain  foreign 
countries  spent  their  time  pushing  beds  down  a 
highway  instead  of  rioting,  life  would  be  more 
peaceful.'  No  additional  words  are  needed  to  de- 
scribe the  low  level  of  consciousness  that  exists  on 
the  college  campuses  of  North  America. 

.  .  .  For  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  publicity  concerning  problems  of  overweight 
in  the  U.  S.  population.  The  dieting  fads  have  had 
a  terrific  play  by  the  public,  when  the  basic  prob- 
lem is  just  eating  too  much.  Since  1940,  the  per 
capita  caloric  intake  of  the  U.  S.  public  has  in- 
creased by  twelve  percent.  Jimmy  Hoffa,  when 
chiding  a  small  turnout  for  one  of  his  meetings, 
said,  'You've  got  a  fat  gut  and  a  fat  head.'  This 
apt  description  fits  the  majority  of  Americans  and 
Canadians.  At  least,  the  current  depression  will 
have  one  beneficial  effect  on  some  people:  it  will 
trim  some  of  the  excess  weight  off  of  them.  And  the 
net  physiological  effect  might  be  to  cause  some 
brains  to  begin  working. 

—12247-1 


$3,900,000,000   REPAID 

NEW  YORK  —  Installment- plan  customers  in  the 
United  States  repay  about  $3,900,000,000  a  month  — or 
$1,500  a  second. 

—The  Seattle  Times 


ELECTRONIC    SURVEYING   TOOL 

Cubic  Corp.  of  San  Diego  has  developed  an  electronic 
surveying  tool,  Electrotape,  which  quickly  measures  dis- 
tances up  to  100  miles  with  an  accuracy  of  one  inch. 

Complete  system  consists  of  two  tripod  mounted  boxes, 
each  supporting  a  radar-type  parabolic  reflector  on  the 
back  and  a  half  dozen  dials  and  meters  on  the  front. 

Equipment,  operating  on  continuous  wave  radar  prin- 
ciples, measures  in  minutes  distances  which  formerly  re- 
quired hours,  days  or  even  weeks. 

— Roads  and  Engineering  Construction 
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Aurora  Avenue  in  Seattle  —  a  typical  city  thoroughfare.  At  peak  hours  one  stalled  car  or  an 
accident  can  snarl  traffic  into  chaos  within  minutes. — Photo  courtesy  of  Hal  Porter  Photos. 


The  Automobile— Major  Social  Menace 


"T^ESPITE  its  growing  reputation  as  a  costly  means 
*-^  of  transportation  and  as  a  wholesale  killer,  the 
automobile  is  still  regarded  by  most  North  Ameri- 
cans as  a  necessary  and  desirable  personal  convey- 
ance. The  automobile  has,  in  fact,  become  more 
necessary,  as  it  displaces  efficient  public  transpor- 
tation; and  it  has  become  an  economic  factor  of 
major  importance  in  the  entire  economy.  But  as 
more  millions  of  personal  vehicles  are  crowded  onto 
already  congested  highways,  and  as  more  millions 
of  drivers  find  themselves  lurching  and  swearing  in 
stop-and-go  traffic,  mile  after  mile,  they  will  begin 
to  wonder  where  the  mania  for  individual  trans- 
portation is  leading. 

Statistics  from  a  number  of  different  angles  are 


building  a  case  for  indictment  of  the  automobile  as 
a  major  social  menace.  The  figures  and  facts  tell 
an  astounding  story  of  sudden  death,  injury  and 
criminal  waste  of  natural  resources  resulting  from 
the  social  movement  to  the  automobile. 

The  automotive  industry  has  been  the  number 
one  industry  in  the  United  States  since  about  1939. 
Year  by  year,  from  a  bare  beginning  in  1900  of 
4,192  sales,  the  number  of  automobiles  sold  has 
risen  steadily  (except  for  the  war  years)  until  in 
1955  a  peak  of  7,900,000  sales  was  reached.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  approximately  74  million 
registered  automotive  vehicles  on  the  highways,  of 
which  some  62  million  are  passenger  cars.  Of  the 
7.1   billion  of  installed  horsepower  in  the  United 
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states,  6.6  billion,  or  93  percent,  is  tied  up  under 
the  hoods  of  motor  vehicles,  most  of  it  wasted  and 
idle  in  passenger  cars.  In  other  words,  only  slightly 
more  than  seven  percent  of  the  installed  horsepower 
in  this  economy  produces  all  of  the  things  that  are 
required  to  sustain  life  and  activity  in  the  United 
States,  including  motor  vehicles.  The  United  States 
with  only  six  percent  of  the  world's  population  pos- 
sesses fully  75  percent  of  all  the  automobiles  oper- 
ating in  the  entire  world!  There  has  resulted  a  pic- 
ture of  waste  never  before  approached  by  man. 

The  automobile  has  no  rival  as  a  source  of  death, 
injury  and  destruction  of  property.  In  fact,  the 
automobile  is  easily  the  most  dangerous  method  of 
mass  transportation,  as  the  following  table  from  the 
National  Safety  Council  indicates: 


Kind  of  Transportation 


Average  Death  Rate 

(1957-1959)   per 

100,000,000  Passenger  Miles 


Passenger  Autos  and  Taxis    .     .     .  2.40 

Buses 0.19 

Railroad  Passenger  Trains     .     .     .  0.13 
Scheduled  Air  Transport 

(domestic) 0.43 

Every  fourteen  minutes  around  the  clock  an  in- 
dividual is  killed  in  a  motor  vehicle  accident;  and 
every  23  seconds  someone  incurs  a  disabling  injury 
in  traffic  accidents,  according  to  the  records  of  the 
National  Safety  Council.  This  agency  reports  that 
38,200  persons  died  in  traffic  accidents  in  1960.  As 
a  driver,  your  chances  of  becoming  involved  in  an 
accident  this  year  in  your  auto  are  excellent  —  less 
than  5  to  1  odds  —  according  to  the  accident  trend 
last  year. 

More  than  a  million  people  have  died  in  traffic 
accidents  in  the  past  sixty  years.  Probably  no  one 
knows  how  many  more  millions  have  been  maimed 
by  this  deadly  weapon — the  automobile,  although 
it  is  estimated  than  60  million  have  been  injured. 
However,  in  recent  years  careful  records  have  been 
kept  concerning  motor  vehicle  accidents.  A  ten-year 
summary  of  the  period  from  1950  through  1959, 
compiled  by  the  National  Safety  Council,  gives  a 
clear  idea  of  just  how  dangerous  and  costly  auto- 
motive transportation  has  become : 

1950  -  1959 

Deaths 375,000 

Injuries      ....  13,500,000 

Costs $45,000,000,000 

When   a   holiday   weekend   approaches,   various 


state  and  national  agencies  get  busy  with  warnings 
to  the  public  to  'be  careful'  while  driving.  It  prob- 
ably never  occurs  to  most  of  us  that  725  people  are 
killed  on  the  highway  each  week,  and  that  a  holi- 
day weekend  makes  the  situation  only  a  little  worse 
than  it  is  normally,  since  most  fatalities  take  place 
on  the  weekends  when  the  public  is  attempting  to 
escape  the  boredom  of  the  weekly  routine  with  a 
short  trip  somewhere.  The  reasons  for  the  atrocious 
slaughter  on  the  highways  of  this  country  are  far 
more  basic  than  just  mishandling  of  motor  vehicles 
by  drivers.  There  are  several  conditions  that  pre- 
dispose motor  vehicle  traffic  to  accidents. 

Peak  Traffic   Major  Cause  of  Accidents 

The  first  and  foremost  of  the  conditions  that 
cause  accidents  is  the  sheer  congestion  of  traffic. 
There  are  simply  far  too  many  vehicles  and  they 
are  jammed  onto  inadequate  highways  at  the  same 
time.  Every  moron  thinks  he  has  to  have  a  250- 
horsepower  automobile.  Because  of  the  poorly  or- 
ganized economic  operations  of  the  Price  System, 
the  public  moves  back  and  forth  to  work  essentially 
at  the  same  times  during  the  day.  Likewise,  on  the 
weekends,  people  seek  recreation  at  the  same  time. 
Peak  loads  develop  at  these  times  which  quite  nat- 
urally produce  a  high  incidence  of  accidents.  Other 
factors  that  contribute  significantly  to  accidents 
are  physically  and  mentally  defective  drivers  and 
defective  vehicles.  We  suspect  that  the  former  is 
not  given  sufficient  attention;  but  with  respect  to 
the  latter,  20  percent  of  vehicles  sampled  in  a  na- 
tional survey  were  found  to  be  defective,  according 
to  reports  to  the  National  Safety  Council.  The  out- 
standing fact  in  all  of  the  statistics  concerning  mo- 
tor vehicle  accidents  is  that  the  social  mania  for 
individual  transportation,  created  by  an  automo- 
tive industry  that  is  indifferent  to  the  general  pub- 
lic welfare,  has  produced  a  lethal  transportation 
problem  that  is  growing  and  feeding  upon  itself. 
By  1970,  a  death  rate  of  55,000  per  year  is  forecast. 
Critical  as  the  problem  is,  will  any  agency,  public 
or  private,  take  a  stand  against  present  use  of  the 
automobile  as  a  menace  to  society?  No!  From  a 
Price  System  standpoint,  there  are  good  reasons  for 
the  silence  on  the  real  issue. 

The  automobile  industry  and  the  myriad  of  eco- 
nomic considerations  connected  with  it,  have  be- 
come one  of  the  bases  of  the  economy.  Nearly  20 
percent  of  the  disposable  national  income  in  1959 
went  to  support  the  automobile  and  its  associated 
costs.  Seventy-four  percent  of  all  U.  S.  families  ov/n 
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an  automobile;  and  they  spent  an  average  of  almost 
$1,000  in  1959  maintaining  this  item.  (Deprecia- 
tion of  the  automobile  is  not  included  in  this  fig- 
ure.) The  following  are  major  cost  items  directly 
relating  to  the  cost  of  owning  and  operating  the 
motor  vehicle,  as  taken  from  the  Statistical  Ab- 
stract of  the  United  States,  1960: 

National   Expenditures  -  A   Sample  Year 
Sales  of  Automobiles  and  Accessories 

(1959)        $30.8  billion 

Gasoline  Service  Station  Sales  (1959)  16.8  billion 
Insurance  Premiums  (1958)  .  .  ,  5.4  billion 
Automotive  Repair  and  Service 

(1958)        3.8  billion 

Motor  Vehicle  Licenses  (1959)       .     .       1.5  billion 


Total  $58.3  billion 
(In  addition  to  costs  listed  are  expenses  not  cov- 
ered by  insurance,  which  include  hospitalization, 
loss  of  wages,  property  damage,  etc.  Only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  preceding  cost  items  is  charge- 
able to  vehicles  other  than  the  automobile,  mainly 
relating  to  the  service  and  repair  and  license  cate- 
gories.) 

About  1,000,000  jobs  are  directly  connected  with 


motor  vehicle  manufacture  and  maintenance.  There 
are  150,000  service  stations  in  the  United  States, 
which  provide  465,000  jobs.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  jobs  are  created  in  connection  with  construction 
of  highways*  In  fact,  some  $55  billion  has  been 
spent  on  highways  in  the  past  20  years.  The  insur- 
ance racket,  injuries  and  deaths  connected  with  the 
automobile,  and  minor  services,  such  as  tax  and 
license  fee  collecting  activities,  provide  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  jobs. 

Price  System  use  of  the  automobile  is,  in  a  broad 
sense,  the  most  costly  of  any  feature  of  this  civiliza- 
tion. The  load  factor  on  the  average  automobile  is 
only  about  five  percent.  In  other  words,  out  of  a 
total  of  8,760  hours  in  the  year,  the  average  oper- 
ating time  per  automobile  is  about  500  hours.  In- 
dustry could  not  tolerate  the  existence  of  equip- 
ment, in  any  appreciable  degree,  that  is  idle  95 
percent  of  the  time.  The  investment  of  natural  re- 
sources in  the  automobile  is  enormous.  Each  auto- 
mobile will  represent  approximately  one  ton  of 
steel  and  other  materials,  most  of  which  are  of  a 
metallic  nature.  Between  the  automobiles  on  the 
highways  and  the  millions  of  cars  on  used  car  lots 
and  rusting  hulks  in  wrecking  yards,  the  steel  they 


This  welter  of  pictures  of  businesses  connected  with  the  automobile  was  gathered  within  an 
area  covering  only  a  few  blocks  in  Seattle.  The  duplication  and  waste  as  apparent  here  graphi- 
cally portray  the  high  cost  of  this  type  of  transportation. 


represent  is  more  than  equivalent  to  the  annual 
capacity  of  the  steel  industry  for  a  year. 

The  argument  will  be  raised,  'Yes,  but  this  in- 
vestment of  steel  is  not  lost.  It  is  reclaimed  when 
the  automobile  is  scrapped.'  Such  an  argument  is 
nothing  but  a  poor  apology  for  waste.  In  the  first 
place,  a  loss  occurs  by  oxidation  induced  by  weath- 
ering before  and  after  the  automobile  goes  to  the 
scrap  heap.  On  an  average,  a  scrapped  automobile 
yields  only  about  1,500  pounds  of  iron  and  steel 
and  about  80  pounds  of  other  metals.  There  is  a 
further  waste  of  resources  in  the  form  of  energy, 
material  and  man  hours  at  the  time  of  processing 
scrap  into  refabricated  forms.  Reprocessing  scrap 
on  this  scale  is  a  stupid  way  to  operate,  no  matter 
how  one  looks  at  it. 

Public  Transportation   Deteriorating 

As  the  automobile  encroaches  on  the  economy, 
the  public  transportation  system  is  deteriorating 
steadily.  (For  example,  the  Seattle  transit  system 
will  require  $12  million  for  new  equipment  shortly 
that  revenue  will  not  produce.)  Forty-five  million 
people  are  reported  to  be  riding  to  work  in  auto- 
mobiles. Costs  are  climbing  for  this  type  of  trans- 
portation. Now,  millions  of  workers  have  no  choice 
but  to  drive  their  cars  because  efficient  public  trans- 
portation is  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past  in  many 
areas.  It  would  be  conservative  to  say  that  motor- 
ists use  60  million  gallons  of  gas  per  day  just  get- 
ting back  and  forth  to  work,  not  to  mention  wear 
and  tear  on  tires  and  the  power  plant  of  the  vehicle. 
The  tire  bill  alone  for  automobiles  is  $2.5  billion 
annually.  Figure  out  the  gas  bill  for  one  year  for 
38  billion  gallons  of  gas  which  is  being  consumed 
by  automobiles,  at  a  price  of  30  cents  or  more  per 
gallon. 

Consider,  too,  that  when  petroleum  is  pulled  out 
of  the  ground  and  burned  for  fuel,  it's  gone  forever. 
What  would  happen  to  a  civilization  like  ours  if 
we  suddenly  ran  out  of  gas?  This  is  not  only  pos- 
sible but  probable  in  the  relatively  near  future. 
Technocracy  has  persistently  pointed  out  that  U.S. 
petroleum  resources  are  not  inexhaustible  and  that 
it  is  a  Price  System  delusion  to  think  that  we  have 
no  worries  about  an  oil  shortage.  We  shall  wake  up 
some  day  to  find  that  the  gas  pump  will  give  up 
gas  only  at  twice  the  present  price,  or  higher,  if  at 
all.  This  danger,  and  the  chaos  a  gas  shortage 
would  create,  is  one  of  the  most  critical  aspects  of 
the  entire  automobile  transportation  problem. 

It  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  automobile 


made  it  possible  for  the  real  estate  promoters  to 
create  a  movement  to  suburbia,  which,  in  itself,  is 
sufficient  reason  for  indictment  of  the  automobile 
as  a  major  menace.  Some  42  million  people  are 
stuck  out  in  suburbia  if  they  don't  have  automobile 
transportation.  The  suburban  mess  that  is  likely  to 
result  in  the  future  will  cost  plenty  to  clean  up. 

The  automobile  is  recognized  by  business  as  an 
outstanding  success  for  business  enterprise.  Great 
financial  empires  have  been  built  from  manufacture 
of  private  automobiles.  Millions  of  jobs  have  been 
created  to  produce  and  maintain  this  vehicle  and  to 
provide  roads  and  highways  for  it  to  use.  The 
spread  of  population  with  the  automobile  to  sub- 
urbia momentarily  thwarted  the  obvious  and  sens- 
ible requirement  for  a  vertical  type  of  growth  in 
population  housing.  Now  the  pressures  for  aban- 
donment of  suburbia  and  the  automobile,  at  the 
same  time,  are  becoming  severe.  The  cost  to  the  in- 
dividual to  own  and  operate  an  automobile,  par- 
ticularly if  he  is  living  in  suburbia,  is  becoming 
prohibitive.  Many  families  own  two  cars,  one  for 
the  wife  and  one  for  the  husband.  Automobile  own- 
ers are  finding  out  that  the  cheaply  made  and 
costly  to  operate,  flashy  juggernauts  they  have  pur- 
chased are  wearing  out  faster  than  they  can  be  paid 
off.  The  economic  trap  is  so  complete,  even  the 
chiselers  who  built  it  are  caught  in  it. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  consideration  when 
contemplating  the  future  of  the  automobile  is  that 
this  type  of  transportation  is  through  as  a  primary 
means  of  transportation.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  case 
in  the  very  large  metropolis  of  today  where  it  is  too 
impractical  and  costly  for  most  people  to  own  auto- 
mobiles. 

Rapid  Transit  a  Must 

Technocracy  points  out  that  the  population  will 
have  to  be  relocated  in  urban  housing  (predomi- 
nantly apartment  style),  and  that  once  this  is  ac- 
complished, rapid  transit  bus,  subway  and  monorail 
service  will  supplant  the  automobile  for  ordinary 
transportation  purposes. 

Trans- Continental  transportation  will  be  mainly 
by  high-speed  rail  service  where  trains  will  travel 
up  to  200  miles  per  hour  on  a  ten-foot  (three- 
meter)  gauge  of  track. 

Neither  the  airplane  nor  the  automobile  will  play 
a  major  role  in  transportation  for  the  millions  of 
people  of  this  Continent  in  the  future.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  there  will  be  no  use  for  these  methods 
of  transportation;  rather,  their  use  will  be  confined 
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to  out-of-the-ordinary  transportation  requirements. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  technological  control  ad- 
vanced by  Technocracy  would  eliminate  the  present 
necessity  for  much  of  the  vast  industrial  machinery 
which  now  produces  and  maintains  automobiles. 
Under  the  Price  System,  such  action  would  imme- 
diately pose  a  serious  unemployment  problem,  in- 
volving several  million  people  who,  one  way  or  an- 
other, make  their  living  from  the  automobile.  (It 
is  significant  to  note  that  at  this  moment  a  great 
many  individuals  are  unemployed  because  of  lag- 
ging automobile  sales,  a  condition  that  is  affecting 
many  allied  industries.) 

It  is  therefore  pertinent  to  point  out  that  the 
problem  of  the  automobile  is  only  one  facet  of  the 
total  economic  and  physical  problem  which  besets 
this  Continental  Area. 

The  trends  in  the  application  of  technology  have 
created  problems  with  which  the  Price  System  is 
unable  to  cope.  For  example,  it  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  maintain  scarcity,  and  therefore 
price,  in  the  face  of  an  accelerating  growth  of  tech- 
nology. As  a  corollary,  it  is  also  becoming  more 
difficult  for  one  to  sell  his  time  to  someone  else  in 
return  for  an  income.  The  solution  to  this  whole 
problem  is  contained  in  Technocracy's  concept  of 
distribution  of  goods  and  services  without  price. 
This  technological  approach  to  the  problem  of  dis- 
tribution removes  the  present  requirement  for  one 
to  sell  his  manhours.  In  a  scientific  social  control, 
the  fact  that  one  is  a  citizen  of  the  Continent  guar- 
antees his  income  for  life.  For  this  reason,  the  al- 
teration of  the  order  of  importance  of  an  industry, 
such  as  the  automotive  industry,  will  not  leave  one 
stranded  without  a  job  or  income.  Thus,  the  auto- 
mobile can  be  replaced  with  safer,  more  efficient 
modes  of  transportation  without  economic  hard- 
ship for  anyone;  and  this  civilization  will  find  itself 
relieved  of  one  of  its  most  dangerous  and  wasteful 
burdens. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  automobile  was  scorned  and 
made  the  butt  of  many  jokes;  now  the  individual 
thinks  he  must  have  one,  even  though  the  figures 
and  facts  prove  that  his  chances  of  being  seriously 
injured  or  killed  are  improving  steadily.  No  matter 
how  safely  one  may  attempt  to  drive,  and  no  mat- 
ter how  sincerely  he  considers  it  his  'moral'  obliga- 
tion to  do  so,  driving  is  becoming  so  dangerous  that 
the  difference  between  getting  home  safely  and  a 
rending  crash  in  traffic  is  only  a  split  second  lapse 


of   attention   on  someone's  part.    That   'someone' 
doesn't  have  to  he  you. 

The  case  against  the  automobile,  from  every 
analytical  viewpoint,  is  so  formidable  and  complete 
that  what  can  be  said  jor  it  is  a  pitiful  defense. 
After  all,  if  transportation  is  the  objective,  a  more 
generally  undesirable  form  than  the  automobile 
could  hardly  have  been  devised.  The  automobile  in 
its  present  use  form  has  got  to  go,  and,  for  that 
matter,  the  Price  System  that  spawned  it. 

—Harry  Briggs,  12247-1 


YOUNG   MEN  ARE  AT   DIFFICULT  AGE  ON 
JOBS.  STUDY  LEARNS 

BERKELEY— One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  faced 
by  young  adults — especially  young  men — is  that,  being  un- 
skilled and  untrained,  they  are  the  last  to  be  hired  and  the 
first  to  be  fired. 

That  is  one  of  the  conclusions  of  the  survey  research 
center  of  the  University  of  California,  reported  by  Dr.  Ger- 
trude Selznick,  research  associate,  and  John  Larkins,  as- 
sistant. 

'Work  fulfills  an  important  phychological  need,"  Dr. 
Selznick  said.  'Unfortunately  a  good  job  is  hard  to  find 
and  hard  to  keep.' 

'It  is  a  wonder  that  young  adults,  with  no  trade,  living 
from  hand  to  mouth  on  a  submarginal  income  and  often 
strapped  with  responsibilities  of  marriage,  do  not  wind  up, 
as  a  group,  much  worse  than  they  do.' 

She  said  that  although  only  a  small  proportion  of 
young  adults  actually  get  into  trouble,  her  survey  indicates 
that  a  large  number  are  distressed  and  avoid  trouble  by 
the  narrowest  of  margins. 

Dr.  Selznick  said  America's  young  adults  are  more 
likely  to  be  in  the  divorce  courts,  in  prison  or  in  need  of 
psychiatric  aid  than  any  other  age  group  in  the  nation. 

More  than  any  other  age  group,  she  said,  they  tend  to 
be  politically  and  socially  unattached  to  the  society  around 
them. 

In  1950,  she  reported,  about  20  percent  of  the  American 
males  at  age  20  were  in  school.  The  80  percent  out  of 
school,  she  described  as  a  'huge  forgotten  group'  that  is 
experiencing  the  most  difficulty  during  young  adulthood. 

— Associated  Press 


LEISURE-TIME    PROBLEM    STUDIED 

NEW  YORK — A  Northwestern  University  sociologist 
has  suggested  that  the  American  working  man  may  be 
getting  more  leisure  time  than  is  good  for  him. 

Dr.  Raymond  W.  Mack  asked  500  social  scientists 
meeting  at  the  Governor  Clinton  Hotel  to  determine 
whether  leisure  time,  which  is  increasing,  could  or  should 
be  turned  to  'purposeful'  ends. 

—U.P.I. 
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The  Northwest  Technocrat 


TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's   Only  Social   Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American  social  movement 
with  a  North  American  program  which  has  become  widespread 
on  this  Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion, group  or  association  either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The 
basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section  consisting 
of  a  minimum  of  50  members  and  running  up  to  several  hun- 
dred. It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a  political  party; 
it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowments  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the  dues  and  donations  of 
its  own  members.  The  widespread  membership  activities  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  performed  voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commissions  or 
bonuses  are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  sub- 
sistence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $9.00  which  are  paid 
by  the  member  to  his  local  Section.  Members  wear  the  chro- 
mium and  vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an 
ancient  generic  symbol  signifying  balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-19  when  How- 
ard Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the  Technical  Alliance — a 
research  organization.  In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political, 
non-sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934  Howard  Scott, 
Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  Continent-wide  membership 
organization.  Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  with- 
out any  spectacular  spurts,  revivals,  collapses,  or  rebirths.  This 
is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the  lid' 
on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the  tremen- 
dous 'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been  reborn  suddenly 
full-fledged  with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc.,  in  full 
swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in  almost 
every  province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there  are  members 
in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other 
places  with  the  Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Technocracy  are 
glad  to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Program 
with  any  interested  people  and  Continental  Headquarters  will 
be    pleased    to    inform    anyone    of   the    nearest   Technocracy    unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by  Americans.  It  is  com- 
posed of  American  citizens  of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's 
membership  is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations,  economic 
levels,  races  and  religions  which  make  up  this  Continent.  Mem- 
bership is  open  only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens  and  politicians 
are  not  eligible.  (By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding  elective 
office  or  active  office  in  any  political  party.)  Doctor,  lawyer, 
storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  housewife 
— so  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 
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No  Collaborators  In  Technocracy 


Technocracy  is  American  in  origin  and  has  borrowed  nothing 
from  any  foreign  culture.  It  is  an  Organization  of  North  Amer- 
ican citizens  concerned  with  the  serious  study  of  the  opera- 
tion of  this  Continent  for  the  future  welfare  and  the  common 
benefit  of  all  North  Americans,  but  not  of  the  citizens  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Technocracy  Inc.  has  always  denied  the 
privilege  of  Membership  to  both  fascists  and  communists  alike, 
it  has  never  taken  political  action  and  never  will.  We  regret 
the  present  odoriferous  national  situation,  wherein  the  United 
States  is  being  torn  apart  by  an  internecine  conflict  between 
the  collaborators  of  the  Vatican  and  the  collaborators  of  the 
Kremlin.  Both  parties  in  this  conflict  are  fundamentally  anti- 
American.  Technocracy  voices  its  opposition  to  such  a  con- 
flict in  that  the  only  resultant  that  can  accrue  here  will  be  an 
increase  in  suspicion  and  ill-feeling,  of  hatred  and  animosities, 
thereby  undermining  the  loyalty,  the  esprit  de  corps,  and  the 
morale  of  the  people  of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

—  Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief 
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America's  'hemispheric  pohcy' 


If  events  centering  around  Cuba  in  recent  weeks 
are  any  indication  of  President  Kennedy's  foreign 
policy  capabilities,  we  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
are  in  for  real  trouble. 

The  Administration's  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
equipped,  trained  and  financed  the  forces  that  at- 
tacked the  tiny  island  country.  Adolph  Berle  and 
Arthur  Schlesinger,  special  advisors  to  Kennedy, 
were  directly  implicated.  Schlesinger  prepared  the 
State  Department's  White  Paper  on  Cuba;  Berle 
headed  the  task  force  on  Latin  American  affairs. 
The  action  of  the  U.  S.  in  support  of  a  business 
and  fascist  -  inspired  rabble  invasion  of  Cuba 
brought  a  storm  of  protests  from  our  'friends'  as 
well  as  our  enemies.  The  U.  S.  action,  with  Ken- 
nedy's warm  personal  endorsement,  backfired  with 
such  force  that  it  eclipsed  the  U-2  debacle.  Even 
the  American  public,  which  is  anything  but  so- 
cially conscious,  found  the  invasion  attempt  too 
crude  and  raw  to  stomach.  Press  reports  indicated 
a  wave  of  American  reaction  that  surprised  editors 
and  publishers,  and  dismayed  Kennedy. 

Whatever  the  invasion  attempt  of  Cuba  was  re- 
portedly supposed  to  accomplish  didn't  happen. 
Instead,  Fidel  Castro  and  his  regime  are  now  firmly 
entrenched  with  virtually  unanimous  support  of 
the  Cuban  people  as  a  direct  result  of  U.  S.  inter- 
vention in  Cuban  affairs.  Cuba,  a  country  of  6.5 
million  people  and  comprising  44,000  square  miles, 
enjoys  the  world  distinction  of  punching  American 
business  and  politics  in  the  nose  but  good,  and  get- 
ting away  with  it.  Since  nothing  attracts  admira- 
tion and  imitation  like  success,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  other  Latin  American  states  will  be  following 
Cuba's  lead. 

The  shock  of  the  humiliating  association  with 
the  Cuban  'incident'  had  hardly  broken  over  the 
American  public  when  Kennedy  compounded  his 
blunder.  He  proceeded  to  resurrect  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  as  the  legal  instrument  to  forestall  the 
infiltration  of  communist  influence  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  He  served  notice  to  the  world  that 
the  U.  S.  would  not  tolerate  encroachment  of  com- 
munism in  North  or  South  America.  In  other  words, 
Kennedy  took  it  upon  himself  not  only  to  dictate 
the  brand  of  politics  of  260  million  North  Ameri- 


cans but  150  million  South  Americans  as  well!  One 
can  imagine  the  reaction  to  Kennedy's  pronounce- 
ment outside  of  U.  S.  borders.  Finally,  the  State 
Department,  upon  receiving  an  offer  of  conciliation 
from  Cuba,  capped  a  string  of  blunders  with  the 
statement  that  communism  in  this  hemisphere  'is 
not  negotiable,'  as  though  such  an  inane  comment 
would  deter  the  idea  of  communism. 

To  recapitulate  events  involving  Cuba,  for  more 
than  sixty  years  American  business  kicked  the  Cu- 
bans around  ruthlessly,  as  economic  dependents 
upon  the  U.  S.  The  Cubans  finally  got  sick  of  it 
and  threw  out  Batista,  the  last  of  the  U.  S.  front 
men.  Castro  came  first  to  the  U.  S.  for  aid.  He 
was  not  even  officially  received;  and  he  was  refused 
all  aid.  So,  when  Castro  went  to  the  Soviet  bloc  for 
assistance  and  got  it,  the  U.  S.  official  reaction  was 
to  charge  him  with  being  a  communist,  after  which 
followed  the  abortive  U.  S.  counter-revolutionary 
action. 

We  had  the  opportunity  to  be  decent  for  once  to 
the  Cubans  and  to  make  some  restitution  for  the 
miserable  and  vicious  manner  in  which  American 
business  had  treated  them.  But  U.  S.  national  lead- 
ership chose  to  play  the  usual  role  of  the  bully. 

The  Cuban  situation,  which  once  was  only  em- 
barrassing to  the  U.  S.,  now  has  been  parlayed  into 
an  evident  problem.  But  perhaps  this  is  the  way 
U.  S.  policy  makers  want  things  to  be.  The  U.  S. 
Communist  Party  has  ceased  to  exist  as  an  influen- 
tial social  force,  if  it  ever  was.  So  a  substitute 
'threat'  to  U.  S.  internal  security  had  to  be  found. 
Cuba  has  become  'the  enemy  on  our  doorstep,' 
after  we  forced  the  Cubans  into  the  role. 

Technocracy,  many  years  ago,  pointed  out  that 
if  American  foreign  policy  continued  to  be  merely 
'containment'  of  communism,  the  day  would  come 
when  we  would  have  no  place  to  broadcast  from 
but  our  own  backyard;  and  it  would  be  so  full  of 
international  dead  cats  that  it  would  stink  like  hell. 

Certainly,  nothing  could  dramatize  more  the 
total  impotency  of  what  we  have  been  trying  to  sell 
the  world  than  a  little  island  of  antagonism  ninety 
miles  from  the  U.  S.  mainland. 

— Editorial  Board 
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NORTH   AMERICA,    YES! 


One   cannot   be  truly  a   North   American  if  his   patriotism  is  focused  on 
being  a  Texan,  a  Bostonian,  a  Cuban,  a  Hawaiian,  or  a  French  Canadian. 


'T'HE  FUTURE  of  North  America,  if  it  is  to  be 
■■■  spelled  with  a  capital  'F,'  must  be  one  of  a  uni- 
fied Continental  system  of  operations,  not  a  hodge- 
podge of  divisive  political  entities  and  competing 
economic  enterprises.  The  resources,  the  people,  the 
land,  and  the  water  must  be  organized  and  inte- 
grated so  that  the  most  can  be  realized  from  them 
with  the  least  effort  and  with  a  minimum  degrada- 
tion of  that  which  is  irreplaceable. 

This  unity  can  be  achieved  and  maintained  only 
through  collective  endeavor.  But  this  collective  en- 
deavor cannot  be  the  politico-economic  collectivism 
of  communism,  nor  the  aggressive  differentialist  or- 
ganization of  corporate  enterprise  or  of  the  corpo- 
rate state,  nor  the  loose  semi-anarchic  laissez-faire 
'gentlemen's  agreement'  of  liberal  democracy.  It 
must  be  a  functional  organization  of  the  highest 
efficiency  and  integration;  one  that  is  intolerant  of 
waste,  of  human  toil  and  other  repression,  and  of 
poverty  and  ostentatious  wealth.  Such  is  not  an 
organization  of  the  political  right  or  left;  in  fact,  it 
cannot  afford  to  be  political  at  all.  Politics  is  syn- 
onymous with  inefficiency  and  waste.  The  collective 
endeavor  of  which  we  speak  is  not  an  economic  sys- 
tem based  on  production  for  exchange;  for,  such  a 
system  must  be  subservient  to,  and  dependent  on, 
world  markets.  The  new  system  must  be  indepen- 
dent and  self-sustaining.  It  is  not  a  moralistic  sys- 
tem, based  on  good  will  and  fair  play;  for,  such 
idealistic  programs  have  never  worked  and  are  not 
likely  to  work  in  the  future,  humans  being  what 
they  are.  Instead  of  being  any  of  these,  it  must  be 
a  functional  system  based  on  technological  deter- 
minations— that  is,  a  Technocracy. 

When  we  analyze  the  social  operations  on  the 


Continent  of  North  America,  and  consider  the  es- 
sential ingredients,  we  note  that  national  boun- 
daries are  one  interference  which  handicaps  and 
frustrates  that  which  could  proceed  smoothly  with- 
out such  boundaries.  We  find  this  to  be  true  with 
respect  to  almost  all  components  of  the  social  oper- 
ation. 

The  fresh  water  of  the  Continent  provides  an 
excellent  example.  Some  northerly  rivers  flow  freely 
back  and  forth  across  the  American-Canadian 
boundary.  The  use  of  the  water  of  these  rivers  has 
been  a  subject  of  prolonged  political  dealing  and 
negotiation,  stymied  for  long  periods  by  stalemate. 
We  all  know  the  story  of  the  half-century  delay  in 
building  a  seaway  along  the  Saint  Lawrence  River 
because  of  conflicting  interests  on  the  Canadian 
and  American  sides  of  the  border;  of  how,  when 
the  dispute  was  finally  compromised  in  order  to 
provide  transportation  for  Canadian  iron  ore  to  the 
American  steel  mills,  the  result  was  a  political  blun- 
der and  a  functional  fiasco  .  .  .  That  other  inter- 
national river,  the  Rio  Grande,  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  has  been  a  subject  of  contro- 
versy for  more  than  a  century. 

The  proper  development  of  the  fresh  water  of  the 
Continent  demands  a  technological  design  for  its 
maximum  use  irrespective  of  national  boundaries 
and  allocations.  But  the  pattern  of  the  past  has 
been  one  of  each  national  domain's  seeking  as  much 
of  the  water  as  possible  for  its  own  applications  and 
preventing  adjacent  nations  from  obtaining  it  for 
theirs  —  even  though  the  ensuing  disputes  should 
cause  the  water  to  be  wasted  for  generations  while 
the  haggling  goes  on.  We  have  seen  how  the  height 
of  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  was  governed,  not  by 
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Four  A.  O.  Smith  reactors  and  associated  heat 
exchangers  take  shape  at  the  West  -  Southwest 
Treatment  Works  of  The  Metropolitan  Sanitary 
District  of  Greater  Chicago.  These  giant  reactors 
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pounds.  Each  is  rated  to  handle  50  tons  (dry 
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functional  considerations,  but,  by  the  elevation  at 
which  the  Columbia  River  crosses  the  Canadian 
border,  international  complications  preventing  the 
dam  from  being  built  to  a  height  which  would  have 
backed  the  water  across  the  boundary  into  Canada. 
As  a  consequence,  much  of  the  power  being  gene- 
rated at  the  Grand  Coulee  damsite  now  must  be 
used  to  pump  water  up  to  a  height  where  it  can 
enter  into  gravitational  flow  for  irrigational  uses. 
A  higher  dam  would  have  permitted  a  free  flow  of 
the  water  over  the  intervening  height  and  it  would 
have  permitted  a  much  greater  power  output.  Now, 
a  compromise  series  of  lesser  dams  is  being  con- 
templated on  the  Canadian  side.  The  allocation  of 
the  water  and  power  from  these  developments  has 
been  the  subject  of  prolonged  dealing  and  an  even- 
tual complicated  international  treaty. 


Political   Boundaries   interfere 

Not  only  international  boundaries  are  involved 
in  the  interference  of  the  maximal  use  of  the  fr'esh 
water,  but  state  boundaries  within  the  United 
States  often  serve  as  a  deterrent.  For  example,  the 
use  of  the  water  of  the  Colorado  River  requires 
long  disputation  among  the  delegates  from  six  dif- 
ferent states,  each  of  which  states  has  a  selfish  de- 
sign on  the  water  and  power  of  the  river.  Boulder 
Dam  is  one  of  the  resulting  compromises — properly 
renamed  the  Hoover  Dam  in  honor  of  that  great 
political  bungler,  Herbert  C.  Hoover. 

The  interference  of  national  boundaries  also  ex- 
tends to  salt  water  transportation.  We  have  men- 
tioned the  Saint  Lawrence  River,  the  transporta- 
tion of  which  coordinates  with  salt  water  naviga- 
tion. There  are  other  examples.  One  of  the  greatest 
benefits  to  the  United  States  would  be  a  sea-level 
channel  across  the  Tehuantepec  Isthmus  of  Mexico. 
It  could  have  been  built  since  the  war  at  a  frac- 
tion of  the  cost  of  the  Cold  War,  and  it  would  have 
been  a  Continental  asset  instead  of  a  deficit.  But 
it  would  have  involved  an  international  treaty 
which  the  respective  politicians  hesitated  to  con- 
sider. As  it  is,  the  only  channel  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  oceans  across  the  Western  Hemis- 
pheric land  mass  is  the  complicated  and  inadequate 
Panama  Canal.  Larger  vessels  must  either  go 
around  the  world  to  get  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States  or  go  'around 
the  Horn'  of  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

A  close  adjunct  to  water  development  is  power 
development,    particularly   hydro-electrical    power. 
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Many  sites  of  potential  hydro  power  development 
on  the  Continent  are  not  developed  because  the 
locale  of  the  power  development  would  be  on  one 
side  of  an  international  boundary  and  the  major 
use  of  it  would  be  on  the  other  side.  The  develop- 
ment and  allocation  of  hydro  power  is  the  principal 
matter  of  concern  in  the  Canadian-American  treaty 
on  the  Columbia  River. 

The  natural  flow  of  power  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent  would  be  north  and  south;  only  sec- 
ondarily would  the  flow  of  power  be  east  and  west 
(mainly  to  accommodate  the  shift  in  peak  load 
from  east  to  west  over  five  time  zones  to  meet  the 
demands  of  night-time  lighting).  Much  of  the 
power  from  major  hydro  developments  in  the  far 
north  would  be  transported  southward  over  mil- 
lion-volt, direct  current  lines  to  supply  the  areas  of 
greatest  usage.  The  shift  would  continue  to  be 
southward  into  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  the 
West  Indies.  From  the  opposite  end  of  the  Tech- 
nate  area — Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  the  Guianas 
—  hydro  power  would  be  transmitted  northward 
into  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  the  West  Indies. 
Thus,  production  of  power  would  be  balanced  with 
usage  on  the  Continental  Area.  Such  a  dispersal  of 
power  cannot  be  considered  today  when  private 
power  companies  dominate  the  production  and 
marketing  of  power. 

The  present  transportation  systems,  with  their 
major  emphasis  on  east-west  movement,  are  un- 
natural and  difficult.  The  natural  flow  of  traffic 
would  be  north  and  south  except  for  the  interna- 
tional boundaries.  The  mountains  and  valleys  run 
north  and  south.  The  major  diversification  of  prod- 
uce follows  a  north-south  axis  from  the  equator  to 
the  arctic  northland.  Northern  produce  would  tend 
to  flow  southward;  tropical  produce  would  tend  to 
flow  northward.  Climatic  changes  would  normally 
result  in  a  movement  of  people  north  and  south. 
But,  today,  the  whole  emphasis  is  on  east-west 
transportation,  a  movement  which  makes  little 
sense.  Overland  transportation  by  train  or  truck  is 
costly  as  compared  to  waterway  transportation; 
yet,  an  efficient  waterway  transportation  system 
would  require  Continental  planning  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  waterways;  hence,  it  is  'impractical.' 
Since  the  nations  of  North  America  run  east  and 
west,  and  since  most  of  the  transportation  is  intra- 
national  rather  than  m^ernational,  we  are  forced 
by  those  circumstances  to  patronize  a  wasteful, 
costly,  and  unnatural  system  of  moving  goods  and 
people. 


The  people  of  North  America  consume  agricul- 
tural goods  produced  from  the  tropics  to  the  arctic 
north.  The  Continental  Area  and  adjacent  seas  are 
capable  of  producing  almost  all  the  food  materials 
that  we  consume;  our  required  imports  are  neg- 
ligible and  could  be  eliminated  without  hardship. 
But  there  is  not  a  free  flow  of  goods  north  and 
south  adequately  to  fill  the  needs  of  all  the  people 
for  a  desirable  diversity  of  produce.  Much  Cana- 
dian production  is  planned  for  export  overseas; 
hence,  its  agricultural  emphasis  is  on  goods  to  be 
exported  rather  than  on  goods  to  be  consumed  on 
this  Continent.  Because  of  its  more  favorable  cli- 
matic range,  the  United  States  is  a  little  more  self- 
sufficient.  The  tropical  lands  are  less  suited  to  the 
production  of  the  major  cereal  crops  and  of  meat; 
but  they  do  produce  much  that  is  desired,  but 
which  cannot  be  grown,  farther  north.  The  whole 
produce  0f  the  Continent  could  readily  be  balanced 
out  if  there  were  a  free  flow  of  goods  north  and 
south.  But  that  is  not  a  simple  matter  under  the 
present  political  composition  of  the  Continent.  The 
tariff  barriers  between  the  nations  are  only  one 
form  of  interference.  Balance  of  trade  considera- 
tions as  well  as  national  political  policies  com- 
pound these  interferences.  The  United  States,  for 
example,  often  attempts  to  bring  some  Latin  Amer- 
ican country  in  line  with  its  political  policies  and 
objectives  through  economic  pressure — withholding 
exports,  restricting  imports. 

The  movement  of  peoples  also  is  hampered  by 
the  border  regulations.  While  it  is  fairly  easy  for 
white  Americans  and  Canadians  to  move  about  on 
the  Continent  as  tourists  and  visitors  (with  some 
exceptions),  the  darker  races  find  their  movements 
hampered,  particularly  north  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
Members  of  the  Negro  race  are  not  welcomed  joy- 
fully into  many  communities.  The  darker-skinned 
Latin  Americans  (except  Puerto  Ricans)  have  cer- 
tain difficulties  visiting  the  United  States.  Perma- 
nent migrations  are  much  more  restrictive. 

It  would  simplify  the  sociological  problem  of  the 
Continent  if  all  inhabitants  were  of  one  ethnic  type, 
but  such  is  not  the  case.  All  sections  of  the  Conti- 
nent have  their  racial  factions  and  frictions.  The 
various  racial  groups  tend  to  cohere  and  form  pres- 
sure groups  to  obtain  greater  recognition  and  ad- 
vantages for  themselves.  The  problem  of  racial  dis- 
unity is  far  from  being  resolved.  Nor  is  there  much 
likelihood  that  it  will  be  resolved  soon  within  the 
prevailing  social  perspectives.  A  greater  perspective, 
one  that  coincides  with  an  aroused  spirit  of  Conti- 
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nental  unity,  is  needed  to  absorb  and  dissipate  the 
basic  causes  of  racial  contention. 

Regional  chauvinism  and  States  Rights  serve  as 
devices  for  sabotaging  Continental  integration  and 
unity.  One  cannot  be  truly  a  North  American  if  his 
patriotism  is  focused  on  being  a  Texan,  a  Bosto- 
nian,  a  Cuban,  a  Hawaiian,  or  a  French  Canadian. 
In  the  eastern  United  States,  the  Northerners  and 
Southerners  have  not  fully  resolved  the  hundred- 
year-old  conflicts  of  the  Civil  War.  But,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  Continental  patriotism,  the  people  turn 
to  the  lesser  patriotisms  of  the  respective  regions 
of  their  birth  and  nurture — or,  as  in  the  case  of 
Southern  Californians,  to  their  adopted  region. 
Such  regional  patriotism,  at  this  time,  is  puerile 
and  sterile;  it  is  divisive  and  negative. 

The  three  *Rs'  of  disunity — racial,  religious,  and 
regional — are  playing  havoc  with  the  welfare  of  this 
great  Continent.  These  cannot  be  resolved  on  their 
own  level;  attempts  to  do  so  will  lead  only  to  more 
intensified  dissension.  The  challenge  of  unity  must 
focus  attention  on  something  greater  than  any  of 
these  contentious  elements.  That  challenge  must  be 


one  that  will  draw  all  inhabitants  of  the  Continent 
together  in  one  mighty,  positive  purpose.  That  pur- 
pose shall  be  the  establishment  of  a  North  Ameri- 
can continentalism  that  will  be  so  positive  and  dy- 
namic that  the  little  differences  between  groups 
will  be  forgotten  or  overlooked.  This  continental- 
ism cannot  be  patterned  after  or  fitted  into  the 
ideological  and  organizational  framework  of  any 
existing  component  element  of  our  society.  It  must 
be  greater  than  all  of  them. 

Only  one  concept  today  fulfills  that  requirement 
— the  concept  of  Technocracy.  It  provides  the  ob- 
jective, the  organizational  design,  and  the  func- 
tional specifications  for  a  New  America — the  Tech- 
nate  of  America. 

Let  us  abandon  our  negative  concepts,  particu- 
larly such  concepts  as  that  of  the  Cold  War,  and 
turn  our  attention  inward  to  the  fundamental  prob- 
lem of  this  Continent — the  problem  of  operational 
unity.  Let  the  concept  and  slogan,  from  the  Equa- 
tor to  the  Pole,  be  'North  America,  Yes!' 

— Wilton  Ivie 


YOUTH  AND  THE  FUTURE 


/^N  EVERY  HAND  we  hear  the  question,  'What 
^-^  place  is  there  for  our  growing  population — our 
Youth?'  Our  young  people  are  seeking  for  a  place 
in  our  changing  society  where  they  can  fit  in  and 
grow.  Every  avenue  seems  closed.  Some  drift  along 
staying  home,  expecting  Dad  and  Mom  to  keep  on 
supporting  them,  but  Dad  cannot  supply  them  with 
food,  clothing  and  spending  money — or  a  car  which 
seems  so  important  to  youth  these  days.  Some  join 
gangs  and  steal  to  get  the  things  they  crave.  Some 
become  'beatniks.'  In  the  Everett  Daily  Herald 
there  is  a  column  called  'Under  Twenty.'  On  Janu- 
ary 13,  1961,  they  asked  this  question:  'After  Beat- 
niks, What?' 

First  one  has  to  pinpoint  what  the  Beatniks  are 
rebelling  against.  Youth  finds  itself  in  a  strange 
new  world,  where  even  grown-ups  are  being  dis- 
placed by  machines  and  have  no  place  to  go.  This 
is  an  ever-changing  world,  and  unless  we  adapt  to 
these  changes  we  may  very  well  go  the  way  of  the 
dinosaur.  The  future  rests  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
youth;  they  must  adopt  a  brand  new  social  system. 
Youth  senses  this  responsibility,  but  with  no  voice 


in  the  society  and  even  no  opportunity  for  gaining 
recognition  as  participants  in  the  society,  they  be- 
come frustrated  and  rebellious.  The  result:  Beat- 
nik behavior — anything  to  show  their  resentment 
against  conditions.  Youth  is,  perhaps,  unconsciously 
objecting  to  the  'old  order,'  where  every  move  is 
based  on  profit  and  the  dollar;  where  the  'What-do- 
I-get-out-of-it?'  attitude  is  common,  and  chiseling 
your  fellowman  is  the  rule. 

As  long  as  we  have  a  Price  System,  youth  has  no 
future.  Let's  look  at  a  few  facts  about  this  Price 
System  we  live  under — and  we  mean,  under!  We 
are  burdened  with  debt  which  we  can  never  pay  off. 
Our  youth  are  not  blind.  In  the  Everett  Daily  Her- 
ald of  February  29,  1961,  we  read  that  it  is  costing 
our  government  $3,750.00  per  minute  for  our  Agri- 
culture Stabilization  Program — this  is  to  keep  up 
the  prices;  so  we  pay  more  for  the  food  we  buy. 
How  foolish  can  we  get?  Today  we  destroy  our 
crops,  or  buy  them  up  at  government  expense,  to 
maintain  scarcity.  A  Price  System  has  to  work  that 
way.  This  is  why  we  also  pour  oil  on  our  surplus 
oranges  to  make  them  unusable  as  food.  This  is 
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why  we  buy  up  great  surpluses  in  wheat,  cotton 
and  butter  and  store  them  in  every  available  place 
we  can  find.  Anything  to  keep  them  scarce  and 
keep  the  price  up.  Young  people  see  these  things 
and  feel  no  respect  for  the  people  responsible  for 
letting  such  conditions  continue.  Hungry  and  un- 
wanted youth  in  the  richest  country  on  the  globe? 
Our  youth  ask,  'WhyV 

In  the  next  three  years  the  so-called  'war  babies' 
will  be  coming  of  job-hunting  age  by  the  millions. 
In  the  State  of  Michigan  a  survey  was  made  on  the 
unemployment  crisis.  A  group  of  experts,  through 
the  Department  of  Economics  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  made  the  report  that  100,000  new  jobs 
would  have  to  be  developed  each  year  if  they  are  to 
reach  full  employment  in  that  state.  Other  states 
are  in  like  condition.  Where  can  these  new  jobs 
be  developed?  Is  this  the  problem?  Actually,  the 
problem  is  one  of  having  consuming  power.  Under 
the  Price  System  the  only  way  this  is  possible,  for 
the  great  majority,  is  to  have  a  job.  However,  Tech- 
nocracy asks,  'Why  condemn  youth  when  they  can 
find  no  direction  to  go  and  no  intelligent  advice  in 
a  changing  world  not  of  their  making?'  It  is  time 
we  ask  ourselves,  'Where  is  America  heading?  What 
have  we  to  offer  our  youth?' 

In  a  functionally  controlled  system  such  as  Tech- 
nocracy proposes,  youth  would  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  gain  knowledge  and  experience  on  how  to 
fit  into  the  society  as  socially  useful  citizens.  Now, 
when  they  leave  school  most  are  left  to  shift  for 
themselves  with  little  or  no  preparation  to  func- 
tion in  society. 

Youth  can  be  well  advised  to  find  out  about 
Technocracy's  Plan  as  a  means  to  the  New  Amer- 
ica of  abundance.  But  most  important.  Technoc- 
racy will  supply  a  direction  for  youth  and  an  intel- 
ligent answer  to  the  problem  of  what  the  future 
holds.  As  America's  future  citizens,  the  youth  have 
a  patriotic  duty  to  investigate  Technocracy. 

— Minnie  Livingston,  12247-1 


(Editor's  Note:  One  young  job-seeker,  having 
finished  his  six-month  duty  as  a  soldier  and  about 
to  graduate  from  high  school,  visited  the  Washing- 
ton State  Employment  Service  in  Seattle  to  pro- 
cure a  job.  He  asked  for  any  kind  of  an  unskilled 
or  semi-skilled  job.  The  advice  given  was  that  there 
were  no  jobs  available  in  these  classifications.  How- 
ever, if  he  had  two  years  experience  in  electronics 
the  local  aircraft  industry  might  be  interested.) 


MY  TWO   CENTS  WORTH 

I  notice  that  a  lot  of  people  in  our  neighborhood 
have  dogs  which  they  let  run  loose  on  the  street, 
and  they  do  a  lot  of  damage  like  digging  holes  in 
peoples'  flower  beds,  and  they  bark  all  night  so  we 
have  trouble  going  to  sleep.  I  guess  a  lot  of  people 
like  dogs  and  it  seems  a  shame  to  keep  them  locked 
up  all  the  time.  Of  course,  I  have  a  fence  around 
my  place  and  that  keeps  the  dogs  out,  but  almost 
every  morning  I  hear  some  woman  shrieking  at 
them  for  getting  into  her  yard  and  messing  it  up. 
The  people  have  to  buy  licenses  for  their  dogs  and 
the  law  says  they  can't  be  let  run  loose.  But  it 
seems  if  half  the  families  have  dogs  and  they  all 
run  loose,  nobody  comes  around  to  see  about  them. 

It  don't  seem  right  to  me  for  people  who  don't 
want  dogs  in  their  yards  to  be  pestered  by  them 
even  if  they  don't  want  to  have  a  fence  around 
their  place  to  keep  them  out.  Also,  I  think  it  should 
be  all  right  for  people  who  want  dogs  to  have  them. 
It  is  kinda  hard  to  figure  out  what  should  be  done 
so  people  can  have  their  pets  without  keeping  them 
tied  up  all  the  time  and  still  protect  the  yards  of 
people  who  don't  want  dogs  chasing  through  them 
and  messing  them  up.  I've  been  thinking  about  it 
and  I  have  an  idea  which  I  think  would  work. 

If  there  are  a  lot  of  people  in  a  neighborhood 
who  want  dogs,  I  think  they  should  get  together 
and  buy  them  a  big  vacant  lot  or  two  with  some 
trees  on  it  and  fence  it  in.  Then  they  can  turn  their 
dogs  loose  in  this  lot,  and  each  owner  can  have  a 
kennel  in  the  lot  where  his  dog  can  sleep  and  get 
in  out  of  the  rain.  When  the  owner  wants  to  take 
his  dog  home  or  out  somewhere,  he  can  get  it  and 
keep  it  on  a  leash  so  it  won't  get  into  mischief. 

Maybe  this  sounds  like  a  lot  of  trouble,  but  I 
guess  if  people  are  going  to  keep  animals  they 
should  expect  them  to  need  some  attention.  If 
people  have  horses  or  cows  they  are  expected  to 
take  care  of  them  and  keep  them  off  other  people's 
property.  So  I  think  it  should  be  the  same  way 
with  dogs.  Even  cats  or  rabbits  or  ducks  would  be 
a  nuisance  if  you  let  them  run  loose,  but  it  is  easier 
to  keep  these  locked  up  than  it  is  for  dogs,  except 
for  the  cats.  As  for  me,  I  get  my  enjoyment  out  of 
watching  the  wild  birds  and  things  that  don't  need 
any  special  attention  and  which  don't  cost  you  any- 
thing, even  if  they  are  mostly  sparrows  and  black- 
birds. 

— Ima  Moron 
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OUR  CALENDAR  IS  OBSOLETE 


The  calendar  is  a  control   mechanism.  As  such,  to  function 
properly  it  must  be  up  to  date. 


Tt  is  fitting  that  anything  as  important  as  sci- 
■*•  ence  should  have  had  its  beginning  in  something 
as  necessary  as  the  division  of  time.  Whether  we 
realize  it  or  not,  time  and  its  divisions  are  so  thor- 
oughly woven  into  our  thoughts  and  activities  that 
without  a  calendar  we  would  soon  be  wandering 
around  in  a  sea  of  isolated  and  unrelated  events. 

The  calendar  is  a  control  mechanism.  As  such, 
to  function  properly  it  must  be  up  to  date.  Imagine 
trying  to  stop  a  modern  automobile  with  the  kind 
of  hand  brake  that  is  used  for  a  wagon,  instead  of 
the  hydraulic  brakes  that  are  now  needed;  or  bring- 
ing an  aircraft  in  to  land  on  a  foggy  night  with 
signal  flags  or  flares  instead  of  the  radio  beam. 

When  one  mentions  that  we  need  a  new  calendar 
it  takes  many  people  by  surprise  and  they  imme- 
diately ask  why.  They  do  not  realize  that  the  cal- 
endar has  been  changed  numerous  times  in  the  past 
to  meet  changing  circumstances  and  conditions. 
The  best  way  to  answer  the  question  is  to  start 
with  a  short  review  of  the  history  of  the  calendar. 

Man  starting  as  a  hunter  and  fisherman  didn't 
need  any  record  of  the  passing  time.  If  it  was  day- 
light and  he  was  hungry  he  went  hunting.  If  it  was 
too  dark  to  hunt  he  would  rest  and  sleep.  Gradu- 
ally, no  doubt,  he  became  aware  of  the  regularity 
with  which  these  dark  and  light  periods  came  and 
went.  Eventually  he  was  noticing  that  the  seasons 
changed  periodically.  The  animals  he  hunted  had 
their  young  at  certain  times,  and  vegetation  sprang 
up,  blossomed,  went  to  seed,  and  withered  away 
with  consistent  regularity.  It  was  thus  that  he  be- 
came aware  of  those  two  divisions  of  time  which 
have  astronomical  significance,  the  day  and  the 
year. 

(Two  other  time  intervals  in  our  present  calen- 
dar have  no  such  significance — the  week  and  the 
month.  The  week  could  just  as  well  have  had  five 
or  nine  days;  it  wouldn't  matter.  Moon  calendars 
have  been  used  in  every  part  of  the  world  at  some 
time  or  another.) 

Later  on,  as  a  herdsman  and  an  agriculturist, 
man  learned  the  importance  of  a  calendar  by  which 
to  time  his  stock  breeding  and  his  planting. 

The  Egyptians  were  apparently  the  first  to  rec- 


ognize the  relationship  of  the  year  to  the  sun  and 
to  compute  time  by  it  rather  than  the  moon.  In 
between  the  moon  and  the  sun  calendars,  for  a 
short  period  a  sidereal  or  star  calendar  was  used, 
but  this  was  not  accurate  enough  to  be  satisfactory. 
The  Egyptians  used  the  sun  calendar  about  35 
centuries  before  the  Romans  used  it. 

To  Julius  Caesar  goes  the  credit  for  the  begin- 
ning of  our  present  calendar,  as  he  gave  us  the 
closest  yearly  division  yet  achieved.  Between  three 
and  four  hundred  years  later  a  big  change  was 
made  in  the  calendar  without  altering  its  scientific 
accuracy  when  Emperor  Constantine  inserted  the 
week  of  seven  days  into  it.  Such  is  our  calendar  of 
today,  except  for  the  later  establishment  of  a  'leap 
year'  by  Pope  Gregory  in  the  interest  of  greater 
accuracy.  It  is  now  almost  perfect  in  its  time  meas- 
uring construction,  varying  only  one  day  in  3,866 
years. 

Each  change  of  the  calendar  was  met  by  opposi- 
tion. For  example,  the  gregorian  calendar  of  today 
was  not  adopted  in  England  until  1752,  less  than 
200  years  ago,  though  the  English  were  then  12 
days  out  of  time  with  the  seasons.  But  it  was  fought 
bitterly;  why,  we  do  not  know. 

The  calendar  that  was  designed  and  perfected 
for  the  agricultural  era  of  yesterday  is  still  being 
used  for  our  technological  era  today.  We  are  mak- 
ing the  big  mistake  of  trying  to  adapt  our  technol- 
ogy to  that  calendar  rather  than  change  the  calen- 
dar to  meet  the  needs  of  technology.  The  League 
of  Nations,  after  the  first  World  War,  had  a  com- 
mittee at  work  for  six  years  trying  to  produce  a 
new  calendar,  but  religious  and  political  pressure 
groups  fought  it  so  hard  that  it  was  abandoned. 
Today  the  United  Nations  have  another  committee 
at  work  on  the  same  problem,  and  with  little  better 
prospects  of  success.  The  outcome,  if  any,  will  not 
likely  be  the  streamlined  instrument  called  for  by 
technology. 

Technocracy's  calendar  is  specifically  designed 
to  operate  this  fast-moving  technological  age  in 
which  we  are  living. 

The  most  important  thing  to  be  considered  when 
designing  a  new  calendar  is  the  load  factor,  a  thing 
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unheard  of  by  the  makers  of  the  present  calendar. 
Load  factor  is  the  ratio  of  the  amount  of  work  done 
by  a  machine  or  piece  of  equipment  in  a  given  time 
period.  For  example,  if  a  machine  operates  at  full 
capacity  for  eight  hours  out  of  every  24  that  is  a 
33 1/3  percent  load  factor  for  the  24  hours.  Operated 
continuously  over  the  24  hours,  it  would  have  a  100 
percent  load  factor.  If  it  operates  8  hours  each  day 
for  5  days  and  then  is  idle  for  2  complete  days,  as 
so  much  of  our  equipment  is  today,  that  gives  a 
load  factor  of  a  little  less  than  25  percent. 

Load  factor  also  means  the  number  of  cars  that 
can  operate  on  our  highways  with  safety;  or  the 
number  of  people  a  place  of  entertainment  can  take 
care  of  without  causing  discomfort  or  displeasure 
due  to  being  overcrowded.  If  a  school  is  designed 
for  500  pupils,  that  is  its  load  factor  for  a  given 
period.  If  there  are  only  400  pupils  there  it  is  un- 
derloaded; or  if  700,  then  it  is  overloaded.  Its  oper- 


ation methods  then  need  to  be  redesigned  to  keep 
from  causing  discomfort  and  inefficiency  and  thus 
defeating  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  built.  Can 
you  imagine  our  transportation  (trains,  planes,  and 
buses)  operating  on  such  restricted  schedules,  or 
our  communications  being  available  less  than  one- 
quarter  of  the  time? 

Public  utilities  (power,  water,  gas,  electric  sup- 
ply, and  the  like)  would  soon  break  down  if  oper- 
ated in  this  manner,  while  if  our  constabulary,  fire 
protection,  health  service  and  hospitals  were  to 
watch  the  calendar  for  the  days  they  should  oper- 
ate a  chaotic  condition  would  soon  result.  It  is  thus 
apparent  that  these  time  divisions  and  holidays  that 
are  carry-overs  from  another  era  are  but  hindrances 
today.  The  time  has  arrived  when  we  can  no  longer 
carry  on  trying  to  combine  two  different  operating 
methods.  For  stark  reality,  look  at  the  yearly  rate 
of  accidental  deaths  on  our  highways.  Most  of  these 
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can  be  charged  to  the  calendar  we  are  now  using. 

Here  again  the  matter  of  the  load  factor  is  ap- 
parent. The  calendar  says  certain  days  are  work 
and  business  days,  so  there  occurs  a  mad  rush  to 
work  and  places  of  business  at  about  the  same  time 
in  the  morning,  and  home  again  at  night.  It  says  a 
certain  day  is  a  holiday,  and  there  is  another  rush 
to  the  resorts  and  places  of  entertainment,  with  a 
lot  more  slaughter  due  to  overload  on  the  high- 
ways. An  hourly  check  of  our  highways  would  show 
that  they  are  almost  deserted  a  good  share  of  the 
time.  A  scientific  balancing  pf  the  load  factor  would 
eliminate  most  of  this. 

To  a  small  degree  some  of  the  Seattle  schools 
have  installed  a  system  of  staggered  hours  in  their 
lunch  rooms  and  also  in  their  play  areas  for  re- 
cesses. The  children  were  formerly  all  accustomed 
to  eating  their  lunches  at  the  same  time  and  then 
having  their  recesses  timed  together  too.  They  have 
accepted  the  change  as  a  matter  of  course  and 
much  confusion  is  avoided.  So,  too,  we  will  accept 
other  changes  when  they  are  installed  and  demon- 
strated. 

The  Technocracy  Calendar  is  based  on  the  day 
and  year  only.  The  days  will  be  numbered  from  1 
to  364  consecutively,  with  one  zero  day  each  year 
and  two  zero  days  in  leap  year.  Those  persons  of 
functional  age  will  be  divided  into  seven  groups, 
since  it  will  be  necessary  to  work  only  four  days 
in  seven,  with  three  days  off.  Each  of  these  groups 
will  be  divided  into  shifts  according  to  the  hours  it 
is  necessary  to  work.  If  the  workday  were,  for  a 
time,  8  hours  as  it  is  today,  there  would  be  three 
shifts  to  each  group.  If  6  hours  as  it  was  in  some 
places  before  the  war  there  would  be  4  shifts  to 
each  group,  and  if  it  were  4  hours,  as  it  will  be 
eventually,  when  the  Technate  is  established,  there 
would  be  six  shifts  per  group.  These  shifts  would 
rotate  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  year  each  group 
would  have  worked  an  equal  lef^ii  of  time  on  each 
shift. 

A  calendar  like  this  will  have  four  major  effects 
on  load  factor: 

1.  It  will  equalize  the  number  of  hours  on  and  off 
duty  for  al)  the  functioning  people. 

2.  It  will  equate  the  total  hours  worked  with  the 
consumption  needs  of  the  people. 

3.  Will  allow  balanced  load  operation  of  the  high- 
ways, places  of  entertainment,  and  transporta- 
tion equipment. 


4.  Will  equalize  load  operation  of  all  industrial 
and  service  sequences  for  any  given  period  of 
time. 

The  practicability  and  simplicity  of  this  calendar 
are  amazing  until  we  realize  that  about  75  percent 
of  our  trials  and  tribulations  are  of  our  own  choice 
and  are  unnecessary,  like  the  zodiac  signs,  the 
moon  phases,  and  the  red  numerals  on  our  present 
calendars. 

If  you  investigate  you  will  find  that  all  of  Tech- 
nocracy's over-all  design  is  as  simple  and  practical 
as  is  this  one  phase.  It  consists  chiefly  of  removing 
that  one  piece  of  Price  System  philosophy  which 
says  'if  you  can't  deceive  them,  confuse  them.'  With 
the  removal  of  this  deceit  and  confusion  the  overall 
enjoyment  of  life  to  its  fullest  degree  will  be  much 
more  simple  than  is  the  struggle  for  the  barest  ne- 
cessities today.  That  is  Technocracy's  one  and  only 
aim,  and  it  is  worth  your  full  investigation. 

— Reprinted  from  The  Northwest  Technocrat 
March,  1949 


PRICE-FIXING   DEFENDED  AS 
EMPLOYMENT   AID 

Washington  —  Two  Westinghouse  executives  re- 
cently defended  price-fixing  as  a  necessary  device 
to  keep  workers  employed  and  to  develop  modern 
electrical  equipment  for  the  benefit  of  consumers. 

The  executives,  Landon  Fuller  and  J.  T.  Thomp- 
son, told  a  Senate  hearing  they  were  sincerely  sorry 
they  had  broken  the  anti-trust  laws  by  meeting 
with  competitors  to  keep  prices  profitable. 

But  they  said  they  went  to  price-rigging  meetings 
off  and  on  since  the  early  1930s  for  unselfish  mo- 
tives. 

'We  thought  we  were  doing  a  good  job  for  our 
employees  and  our  customers,'  Fuller  told  the  Sen- 
ate Anti-Trust  subcommittee  headed  by  Sen.  Estes 
Kefauver,  Democrat,  Tennessee. 

Fuller  is  manager  of  switch-gear  apparatus  in 
Westinghouse's  East  Pittsburgh  division.  Thompson 
is  sales  manager  of  assembled  switch-gear.  Thomp- 
son related  that  until  his  conviction  for  price-fixing 
he  always  thought  it  was  an  illegal  but  not  criminal 
activity.  He  said  he  beheved  that  criminal  acts 
meant  'damaging  somebody'  and  'we  never  did 
that.' 

The  price-rigging  sessions,  he  testified,  were  de- 
signed to  keep  prices  profitable  when  demand  slack- 
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ened.  The  price-fixers  thought  they  were  protecting 
themselves  against  'sharp  purchasing  practices'  so 
their  companies  could  survive  and  keep  on  the  job, 
Thompson  added. 

'The  trouble  is  you  were  completely  defying  the 
laws  of  supply  and  demand,'  Kefauver  remarked. 

*I  have  to  admit  that's  true,'  Thompson  replied. 
'But  I  still  felt  we  were  not  overcharging  anyone.' 

Fuller,  a  soft-spoken  South  Carolinian,  said  he 
thought  it  important  to  'make  a  little  profit'  for 
Westinghouse  because  the  company  was  laying  out 
great  sums  of  money  to  develop  efficient  switch- 
gear  for  such  power  generating  agencies  as  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority. 

Unlike  General  Electric,  which  has  occupied  the 
subcommittee  spotlight  since  the  start  of  the  in- 
vestigation, Westinghouse  has  assumed  corporate 
responsibility  for  violation  of  the  anti-trust  laws. 

G.  E.  fired  those  involved  and  insisted  that  the 
top  corporate  command  didn't  know  about  secret 
meetings  with  competitors,  including  Westinghouse, 
to  set  prices  and  agree  who  would  bid  low  on  gov- 
ernment orders. 

'I  don't  take  the  position  that  I  can  wash  my 
hands  of  it,'  Westinghouse  president  Mark  W. 
Cresap,  Jr.,  has  explained.  'My  viewpoint  is  that 
this  is  a  management  failure.' 

— Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 


RECESSION  HITS  LABOR'S  OPERATIONS 

Miami  Beach,  Fla.  —  The  business  recession  is 
hitting  hard  at  organized  labor's  own  management 
operations.  A  drop  of  about  one  million  dues-paying 
members  has  forced  the  AFL-CIO  to  retrench. 

Federation  leaders  said  privately  that,  like  many 
businessmen,  they  are  going  to  have  to  adopt  econ- 
omies and  get  more  revenue  to  keep  their  big  labor 
organization  out  of  the  red. 

Lagging  employment  has  reduced  the  AFL-CIO 
dues-paying  membership  from  about  13  %  million 
to  about  1214  million,  it  was  said.  Members  out  of 
work  don't  pay  regular  dues. 

Also,  while  dues  revenue  has  been  declining, 
union  expenses  have  been  increasing. 

The  retrenchment  program  is  expected  to  result 
in  some  layoffs  on  the  AFL-CIO  headquarters  staff 
in  Washington  as  well  as  a  tighter  rein  on  donations 
to  various  causes  which  have  been  running  to  more 
than  $1  million  each  year. 

The  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  also  was  ex- 


pected to  levy  a  temporary  assessment  of  two  cents 
per  member  on  affiliated  unions  in  order  to  counter 
a  general  fund  deficit  that  has  climbed  to  about 
$700,000  in  the  past  eight  months. 

'We're  just  going  to  have  to  tighten  our  belts 
like  everyone  else  until  times  get  better,'  said  one 
AFL-CIO  leader. 

The  temporary  additional  dues  payment,  amount- 
ing to  about  $2  million,  would  continue  until  the 
AFL-CIO  holds  its  next  convention  here  in  Decem- 
ber when  a  permanent  dues  increase  is  expected  to 
be  proposed. 

The  federation's  economic  policy  committee, 
headed  by  Auto  Workers  Union  President  Walter 
Reuther,  issued  a  study  saying  that  President  Ken- 
nedy's recovery  program,  even  when  put  into  effect, 
won't  stop  rising  unemployment. 

— Associated  Press 


JUST   HOW   HIGH    IS   UP? 

Does  this  country's  economic  situation  confuse 
you?  Here's  the  answer,  supplied  by  Kentucky's 
Lieutenant-Governor  Wilson  Wyatt  at  a  banquet: 

'The  Commerce  Department  reports  that  sales 
and  income  figures  show  an  easing  up  of  the  rate 
at  which  business  is  easing  off,  which  is  taken  as 
proof  of  the  government's  contention  that  there  is 
a  slowing  up  of  the  slowdown. 

'In  order  to  clarify  the  cautious  terminology  of 
the  experts,  it  should  be  noted  that  a  slowing  up 
of  the  slowdown  is  not  as  good  as  an  upturn  in  the 
downturn,  but  it  is  a  good  deal  better  than  either 
speedup  of  the  slowdown  or  a  deepening  of  the 
downturn,  and  does  suggest  that  the  climate  is 
about  right  for  an  adjustment  to  the  readjustment. 

'Turning  to  unemployment,  we  find  a  definite  de- 
crease in  the  rate  of  the  increase,  which  clearly 
shows  that  there  is  a  letting  up  of  the  letdown. 

'Of  course,  if  the  slowdown  should  speed  up,  the 
decrease  in  the  rate  of  increase  of  unemployment 
would  turn  into  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  decrease 
of  employment.  In  other  words,  the  deceleration 
would  be  accelerated. 

'But  the  indicators  suggest  rather  a  leveling  off, 
followed  by  a  gentle  pickup,  rather  than  a  faster 
pickup,  a  slowdown  of  the  pickup,  and,  finally,  a 
leveling  off  again  of  the  pickup.' 

Now,  that  clears  the  whole  thing  up,  doesn't  it? 

— L.  A.  Mirror  News 
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AFRAID    OF    TOMORROW 


America  today  is  like  a  chicken  about  to  burst  from  its  shell.  But  we  don't 
seem  to  have  the  fortitude  of  the  chicken  breaking  forth  into  a  new  world. 
We  want  to  go  back  to  yesterday  because  we  are  afraid  of  tomorrow. 


POR  THE  LAST  7,000  years  the  world  as  a  whole 
■*■  has  been  in  a  state  of  natural  scarcity  of  goods 
and  services.  Such  things  as  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
health,  personal  and  group  security  and  the  thou- 
sand and  one  concomitant  accessories  to  civilized 
social  life  either  were  non-existent  or  else  were  to 
be  had  only  in  limited  quantities  and  under  pre- 
carious circumstances. 

The  rate  of  output  in  all  national  economies  of 
the  past  was  limited  to  what  could  be  produced  by 
human  toil  and  hand  tools.  Consequently  there 
was  never  enough  to  go  around.  This  is  readily 
understandable  when  we  recall  that  the  production 
of  any  usable  article  requires  the  application  of 
power,  plus  techniques  of  fabrication,  to  the  raw 
materials  of  nature. 

During  the  past  70  centuries,  until  recently,  the 
only  source  of  power  available  to  man  was  the 
power  generated  by  his  own  body  and  those  of 
work  animals,  plus  the  crude  utilization  of  wind 
and  water  power.  The  only  techniques  in  use  were 
those  handicraft  methods  which  had  been  devel- 
oped by  the  use  of  hand  tools.  No  matter  how  skill- 
ful the  handicraft  technique  might  become,  the  rate 
of  production  of  physical  articles  was  always  geared 
down  to  the  power  output  of  the  human  engine 
operating  by  hand  tools.  Only  so  much  could  be 
produced.  This  was  never  enough  to  assure  to  all 
the  human  components  involved  a  sufficiency  of 
physical  goods  and  services.  Technocracy  has  aptly 
called  this  long  period  the  Age  of  Scarcity  because 
all  national  economies  in  their  internal  operations 
were  economies  of  natural  scarcity. 

Abundance  —  Of  Toil 

Though  there  was  always  a  scarcity  of  the  means 
whereby  men  live  and  prosper,  there  was  also  a 
suffocating  abundance  of  the  means  whereby  they 
perish,  such  as  toil,  hunger,  poverty,  ignorance, 
disease  and  war.  Countless  generations  passed  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave  without  hope  or  opportunity 
to  better  their  condition.  But  there  was  always  the 
glory  of  war.  Wars  were  waged  for  a  myriad  of 
reasons  which  can  be  summarized  as  having  been 


for  god,  greed  and  gold.  In  any  scarcity  economy 
war  is  good  business,  all  around. 

Since  1600  B.C.  down  to  today  the  world  as  a 
whole  has  experienced  less  than  330  years  of  peace. 
This  means  that  during  the  last  35  centuries  man- 
kind has  been  waging  war  somewhere  or  other  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  time.  The  other  10  percent 
was  devoted  to  recuperating.  After  all,  our  fore- 
bears had  to  rest  up  once  in  a  while.  In  spite  of  all 
the  protestations  of  poets,  philosophers  and  moral- 
ists, mankind  has  resorted  to  war  again  and  again. 
The  record  shows  that  private  enterprise,  politics 
and  ecclesiasticism,  which  have  composed  the  lead- 
ership of  human  society  in  the  last  35  centuries, 
have  demonstrated  their  leaning  toward  war  and 
their  inability  to  organize  for  peace.  The  intermit- 
tent periods  between  wars  have  been  in  effect  only 
periods  of  armistice  during  which  we  prepared  to 
resume  our  normal  habits  of  homicide.  World  War 
I  came  to  an  end  November  11,  1918,  and  peace 
lasted  21  years  until  September,  1939.  This  was 
called  the  'long  armistice.' 

The   Pause  That   Refreshes 

When  the  fighting  stopped  on  the  Western  Front 
that  November  morning.  Marshal  Foch  is  reported 
to  have  said:  'The  armies  will  now  come  to  rest  for 
20  years.'  With  the  exception  of  a  few  warm-up 
wars  in  between,  this  was  an  accurate  prediction. 

Then  came  World  War  II.  It  was  a  war  for  sur- 
vival. It  was  the  first  total  war  in  all  history,  and 
it  was  forced  upon  America  by  that  tripartite  con- 
spiracy of  clericalism,  party  politics  and  business, 
called  fascism. 

The  record  shows  that  the  great  bulk  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  were  sound  asleep  in  the  midst  of  their 
unsolved  internal  social  problems  when,  on  Decem- 
l;er  7,  1941,  the  Japanese  bombs  awoke  them  to  the 
pressing  danger  of  outside  aggression.  At  that  time 
America  was  lousy  with  isolationist  and  pro-fascist 
groups.  Every  sniping  one  of  them  did  its  best  to 
keep  America  from  preparing  for  war.  This  was 
their  program  in  spite  of  the  self-evident  aggression 
of  foreign  powers.  They  tried  hard  to  confuse  and 
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divide  America  and  thus  prevent  any  preparation 
for  defense  until  it  would  be  too  late.  A  few  indi- 
viduals had  been  imprisoned  but  the  majority  were 
at  large  and  sniping  away  at  America.  Every  mem- 
ber of  these  native  pro-fascist  groups,  together  with 
their  domestic  sponsors,  was  guilty  of  Continental 
treason  and  should  have  been  treated  accordingly. 

To  say  that  this  war  was  forced  upon  America 
is  a  truism.  But  the  physical  causes  behind  the 
world  trend  of  fascism  were  not  understood  then, 
nor  are  they  understood  now  by  the  average  man. 
During  all  of  recorded  history,  until  the  beginning 
of  the  industrial  revolution,  the  world  was  in  a 
static  state.  Nothing  fundamental  ever  changed 
much  from  one  century  to  the  next.  To  be  sure, 
kingdoms  and  empires  rose  and  fell;  civilizations 
waxed  and  waned;  poets,  philosophers  and  great 
religious  teachers  made  their  marks  in  the  written 
records  and  mythology  of  man.  Countless  wars 
were  waged,  each  one  a  dreary  repetition  of  its 
predecessors.  Plodding  foot  soldiers  lived  off  the 
countries  they  invaded,  fabricating  their  own 
swords,  shields,  bows  and  arrows  and  other  simple 
mechanical  devices  of  war.  The  horse  was  used  to 
some  extent  but  not  as  a  transport  animal  until  the 
invention  of  the  collar  and  hame  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury. 

During  this  static  period  the  wars  that  were 
waged  reflected  the  steady  state  of  the  industrial 
arts  in  the  countries  concerned.  Since  this  was  uni- 
versally a  hand-tool,  human-toil,  agrarian  handi- 
craft type  of  economy,  the  wars  were  mainly  hand 
to  hand  contests  of  skill,  valor,  endurance,  strategy, 
and  tactics.  Remember  Horatio  at  the  Bridge,  Wil- 
liam Tell  and  the  Apple,  and  Richard  the  Lion- 
Hearted. 

While,  as  we  have  indicated,  there  were  many 
political,  financial  and  ecclesiastical  changes  during 
the  static  age  these  were  only  superficial  alterations 
in  the  social  superstructure  of  society.  The  means 
whereby  men  lived  remained  the  same.  Conse- 
quently, while  the  control  over  society  shifted  every 
so  often  from  one  set  of  oligarchs  to  another,  the 
general  pattern  also  remained  the  same. 

Slow  Growth   of  Knowledge 

During  this  long  static  age  of  scarcity  there  was 
a  slow  growth  of  knowledge  concerning  the  laws  of 
this  physical  world.  This  fund  was  contributed  to 
by  countless  known  and  unknown  men.  Who  dis- 
covered the  wheel?  Who  first  used  a  lever?  Who 


worked  out  the  smelting  of  iron  ore?  In  time  the 
general  fund  of  knowledge  and  its  utilization 
reached  a  point  that  made  possible  and  necessary 
an  increased  efficiency  through  the  application  of 
better  techniques  and  more  power.  The  first  hesi- 
tant steps  of  technology  began  in  the  dim  past. 
Eventually  this  trend  flowered  into  the  beginning 
of  the  Industrial  Revolution.  This  was  the  biggest 
fundamental  change  in  the  means  whereby  men 
lived.  It  raised  the  output  of  goods  and  services 
and  thus  permitted  population  to  increase.  The 
year  1800  found  the  Western  World  facing  directly 
into  a  new  social  order  encumbered  with  the  tradi- 
tions, customs  and  folkways  built  up  during  7,000 
years  of  natural  scarcity.  Social  controls  were  held 
securely,  as  they  have  been  for  ages,  by  the  trinity 
of  politics,  finance  and  ecclesiasticism. 

Power  Enters  Social  Scene 

The  introduction  of  steam  power,  the  factory 
system  of  manufacture  and  the  use  of  metals  re- 
quired ever  more  and  more  raw  materials.  Thus 
began  the  race  for  empires.  Nearly  all  of  the  back- 
ward nations  were  invaded,  conquered  and  colo- 
nized in  the  search  for  natural  resources.  By  the 
year  1900  a  sort  of  equilibrium  had  been  reached. 
The  world  was  pretty  well  divided  up.  Those  west- 
ern nations  such  as  Germany  and  Italy  which  en- 
tered the  race  for  empire  last  were  able  to  conquer 
the  least.  So  it  was  with  Japan.  It  was  in  those  na- 
tions which  developed  last,  including  Japan,  that 
the  social  hangover  of  the  static  age  was  the  strong- 
est. Those  countries  which  developed  farther  in  the 
industrial  revolution  did  so  because  their  ancient 
boundaries  plus  their  modern  conquests  contained 
more  natural  resources.  America  has  the  lion's 
share  of  the  world's  natural  resources.  Conse- 
quently its  technology  has  developed  the  most. 

As  we  trace  the  art  of  organized  combat  called 
war  down  through  the  ages  we  find  that  changes 
were  few  and  far  between  until  the  opening  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution.  Each  change,  however,  was 
caused  by  the  introduction  of  new  physical  factors 
on  the  battlefield.  As  industry  developed,  new 
weapons  were  invented.  They  required  more  and 
more  manpower,  machinery  and  materials  for  their 
fabrication.  So  an  ever  greater  number  of  the  civil- 
ian population  was  drawn  into  the  orbit  of  war. 
This  is  the  second  aspect  in  which  World  War  II 
was  different  from  any  other  war  waged  by  Amer- 
ica. This  was  a  total  war  because  it  marshalled  the 
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total  technological  resources  of  the  nations  con- 
cerned. The  advance  of  science  and  technology  had 
reached  the  point  by  1939  where  it  was  possible  to 
launch  and  carry  on  a  global  war  on  a  total  basis 
with  men,  machines,  material  and  propaganda.  This 
was  not  possible  even  as  recently  as  World  War  I. 
Then,  motorized  equipment,  automatic  high  fire- 
power mechanisms,  radionic  apparatus  and  the  de- 
velopment of  aviation  were  just  sufficient  to  bring 
about  a  stalemate  that  resulted  in  a  static  type  of 
trench  warfare. 


Fear  of  the   Future 

Fascism  rose  in  Europe  as  a  consolidation  of  all 
the  minor  rackets  into  a  tri-partite  conspiracy  of 
church,  party  politics  and  business  in  order  to  crush 
the  rising  tide  of  philosophical  and  political  radi- 
calism which  was  seeking  to  obtain  a  more  equit- 
able division  of  the  scarcity  natural  to  Europe.  Its 
rise  was  financed  and  abetted  to  a  large  extent  by 
American  oligarchs  who  looked  upon  fascism  in 
Europe  as  insurance  for  their  racket  in  America. 
Later,  European  fascism  set  upon  a  large  career  of 
world  conquest  for  greater  natural  resources. 

The  program  of  European  and  Asiatic  fascism 
is  not  a  simple  one  of  conquest,  however.  If  it  were, 
we  could  expect  American  corporate  enterprise  to 
declare  war  against  it  wholeheartedly.  The  real 
program  of  fascism  is  to  freeze  social  change  the 
world  over,  to  stop  the  advance  of  science  and  tech- 
nology and  revert  to  the  production  of  physical 
wealth  by  human  toil  and  hand  tools.  Fascism 
wants  to  turn  the  clock  back  and  establish  by  force 
an  age  of  artificial  scarcity. 

Fascism  is  a  reversion  to  a  lower  order  of  civiliza- 
tion and  thus  a  denial  of  the  greater  destiny  of 
America.  This  Continent  has  left  the  age  of  scarc- 
ity behind  and  is  ready  to  enter  an  Age  of  Abun- 
dance. This  higher  form  of  civilization  is  possible 
only  in  America,  at  this  time. 

America  has  progressed  far  into  the  Power  Age. 
The  advanced  state  of  industrial  development  here 
has  created  a  whole  host  of  new  and  terrifying 
problems  for  the  trinity  of  corporate  enterprise, 
politics  and  ecclesiasticism  which  controls  society 
here  as  well  as  in  Europe  and  Asia.  This  trinity  the 
world  over  has  been  unable  to  organize  the  world 
for  peace.  The  same  behavior  is  displayed  by  the 
triple  oligarchy  in  America.  They  have  never  solved 
a  single  one  of  the  social  problems  of  the  modern 
age.   Some  of  these  problems  are  poverty  in  the 


midst  of  abundance,  disemployment,  economic  in- 
security, public  ill  health,  racial  animosities,  crime, 
and  a  whole  host  of  irritating  secondary  social 
problems.  These  can  never  be  solved  until  the  pri- 
mary problem  of  production  and  distribution  of 
physical  wealth  is  solved.  The  only  way  our  Ameri- 
can oligarchs  could  solve  these  problems  is  by  vol- 
untarily giving  up  their  rackets  for  the  sake  of  the 
general  welfare. 

Needless  to  say,  this  will  not  be  done,  for  none 
of  us  are  willing  to  give  up  our  right  to  give  as 
little  as  possible  and  to  get  as  much  as  possible  for 
ourselves.  This  principle  is  the  very  warp  and  woof 
of  our  business  and  political  structure.  The  United 
States  is  a  young  country.  We  have  been  highly 
successful  in  a  business  way  because  God  blessed 
America  with  easily  accessible  and  plentiful  natural 
resources.  Six  generations  of  trading  has  condi- 
tioned us  to  a  razor-sharp  appreciation  of  the  cash 
register  concept  of  social  values.  Individually  we 
are  smart,  nice  people.  Collectively  we  are  traitors 
to  the  greater  destiny  of  America  and  thus  to  our 
own  fate,  for  it  is  indissolubly  bound  up  with  Amer- 
ica as  a  whole. 
Fascism  in  Europe 

We  have  always  lacked  collective  intelligence  in 
America  because  our  Price  System  of  exchange 
places  its  social  rewards  upon  individual  financial 
success.  This  Price  System  and  all  of  its  philosophy, 
its  operating  rules  and  its  incentives,  were  handed 
down  to  us  along  with  the  dead  folklore  and  tradi- 
tions of  yesterday's  7,000  years  from  the  long  Age 
of  Scarcity.  America  today  is  like  a  chicken  about 
to  burst  from  its  shell.  But  we  don't  seem  to  have 
the  fortitude  of  the  chicken  breaking  forth  into  a 
new  world.  We  want  to  go  back  to  yesterday  be- 
cause we're  afraid  of  tomorrow.  That  is  why  our 
American  oligarchs  are  conniving  with  foreign  fas- 
cism. They  too  want  to  go  back  because  they  can 
see  no  answer  to  the  American  problem  except 
through  the  relinquishhment  of  their  inherited  priv- 
ilege to  give  as  little  and  take  as  much  as  possible. 

America's  devotion  to  government  by  pressure 
groups  and  the  freedom  of  corporate  enterprise  to 
prey  upon  the  general  welfare  is  collective  fixation 
on  the  dead  past.  Private  enterprise  is  totally  un- 
necessary to  the  general  welfare  in  America. 

Thirty  years  ago  America  turned  the  corner  and 
left  the  Age  of  Scarcity  behind.  But  the  interfer- 
ence of  party  politics,  clericism  and  business  has 
delayed  our  entry  into  a  state  of  abundance. 

America's  problems  are  problems  of  abundance, 
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not  scarcity.  Abundance  cannot  be  bought,  sold, 
exchanged  or  valued.  Hence  we  are  faced  with  a 
technical  problem  of  distribution  of  abundance  in- 
stead of  an  ethical  division  of  scarcity. 

Problems  of  abundance  are  much  easier  to  solve 
than  problems  of  scarcity.  This  is  because  the  for- 
mer are  real  physical  problems,  subject  to  measure- 
ment and  control  by  science  and  technology. 

So  what  are  we  waiting  for?  What  are  we  afraid 
of?  Is  it  that  we  are  afraid  of  the  world  that  science 
has  made?  Being  raised  on  anti-scientific  myths,  we 
don't  know  how  to  adjust  to  the  20th  Century. 
Paradoxically,  as  the  deterioration  of  the  Price 
System  grows  most  people  grab  more  firmly  the 
only  comfort  they  know — intangibles  and  myths — 
thereby  making  themselves  further  incapable  of  re- 
acting intelligently  to  the  challenges  of  our  time. 
But  this  leads  to  greater  follies  and  blunders,  thus 
increasing  the  danger  of  a  thermonuclear  war  to 
prevent  the  inauguration  of  a  functional  society. 
Should  such  a  war  occur,  it  probably  would  wipe 
out  the  human  race. 

The  greatest  disaster  that  could  befall  certain 
interests  in  America  today  would  be  a  sudden  out- 
break of  peace.  For  them  it  would  be  a  calamity; 
even  for  the  nation  as  a  whole.  With  our  internal 
social  problems  unsolved  we  are  psychologically 
almost  totally  unprepared  for  the  transition  period 
just  ahead. 

It  is  later  than  you  think.  Investigate  Technoc- 
racy's program  of  functional  social  control  wherein 
we  can  establish  the  highest  standard  of  living  that 
man  has  ever  known — Free  from  Debt,  Privation 
and  Insecurity. 

—Fred  F.  Botts,  12247-3 


RATE   OF   MILITARY    REJECTIONS    INCREASES 

WASHINGTON— Nearly  75  percent  of  the  young  men 
being  called  up  in  the  draft  have  to  be  rejected  for  physi- 
cal, mental  or  moral  reasons. 

A  report  by  Selective  Service  Director  Lewis  B.  Her- 
shey  shows  the  rate  of  rejections  jumped  from  66  percent 
in  1958  to  73  percent  last  year. 

Hershey,  who  disclosed  the  figures  in  testimony  before 
a  House  appropriations  subcommittee,  said  higher  stand- 
ards adopted  two  years  ago  accounted  in  large  part  for 
Ihe  high  rejection  rate. 

The  United  States  currently  is  registering  about  one 
million  men  18  and  over  for  the  draft  each  year,  and 
inducting  about  100,000.  Three  million  of  those  registered 
are  classified  4F,  the  lowest  category. 

— A    very   good    report   considering   the   social    system   that 
nurtured  them. 


TOTAL  DEBT  IN   U.  S.  OVER 
ONE   TRILLION 

Washington — American  individuals,  corporations 
and  governments  are  more  than  one  trillion  dollars 
in  debt,  but  that  in  itself  is  not  dangerous,  the  U.  S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  said. 

'Can  we  carry  our  present  debt  load?'  the  Cham- 
ber asked  in  a  40-page  study  by  its  economic  policy 
committee. 

'A  cautious  affirmative  answer  appears  reason- 
able,' it  said. 

It  then  added  this  warning: 

'We  should  be  uncomfortably  aware  that  general 
economic  conditions  can  change  rapidly  ...  It  is 
well  to  temper  the  optimism  of  a  prolonged  boom 
with  the  sobering  thought  that  a  burden  which  feels 
like  a  featherweight  during  prosperity  may  feel  like 
a  ton  of  bricks  in  a  depression.' 

However,  Chamber  economists  like  most  econo- 
mists doubt  that  the  American  economy  is  likely  to 
fall  into  another  deep  depression. 

The  Chamber  study  pointed  out  that  what  is  one 
man's  debt  (liability)  is  another's  credit  (asset). 
It  said  in  the  everyday  affairs  of  business,  borrow- 
ing and  lending  play  major  roles. 

'Economic  growth,'  the  Chamber  commented, 
'depends  heavily  on  debt  expansion.' 

Using  government  figures,  the  Chamber  showed 
that  the  sum  of  all  debts  in  the  United  States,  pub- 
lic and  private,  rose  from  $214  million  in  1929  to 
$1,025  bilHon  in  1960.  The  federal  share  of  total 
debt  jumped  from  8.2  percent  in  1929  to  a  high  of 
63.2  percent  in  1945.  By  1960  it  had  declined  to 
31.2  percent. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  state  and  local 
debt  has  grown  both  in  absolute  terms  and  relative 
to  total  debt. 

Looking  backward,  the  Chamber  concluded  that 
although  the  economy  seems  to  be  ridden  with  debt, 
considering  its  growth  'we  do  not  appear  to  be 
more  "in  debt"  now  than  at  other  times  in  our 
recent  past.' 

— Seattle  Times 

— Small   comfort  to  know  we  are  no  worse  off  now  than  in 
the  past.  The  post  has  been  pretty  lousy,  too. 


In  America,  the  odds  are  only  1  in  5  that  a  man  will 
retire  with  enough  money  to  live  on  the  rest  of  his  life. 

—The  Seattle  Times 
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IMPACT  OF  TECHNOLOGY  ABROAD 


More  profoundly  disturbing  to  tlie  Old  Order,  more  devas- 
tating to  tlie  age-old  ideas  of  mankind  than  any  political  con- 
cept, past  or  present,  is  the  march  of  technology  around  the 
world.  Social  change,  induced  by  technology,  population  pres- 
sure and  the  simple  desire  of  peoples  for  something  better 
than  they  have  now,  is  breaking  down  the  Gates  of  the  Old 
Order.  Nothing,  short  of  total  annihilation,  will  stop  social 
change  either  in  North  America  or  around  the  world. 


INDIA   SPURS   ORE  OUTPUT 

NEW  DELHI — Iron  ore  is  destined  within  six  years 
to  become  India's  fourth  most  important  export  item,  after 
tea,  textiles  and  jute.  Production  will  reach  15,000,000  tons 
a  year. 


MEAT   PRODUCTION   GAINS   IN   RUSSIA 

WASHINGTON— A  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  re- 
port said  that  meat  production  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  in- 
creasing, but  not  fast  enough  to  achieve  that  country's 
goal  of  overtaking  the  United  States  by  1965. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  surpassed  in  meat  output  now 
only  by  the  United  States,  the  service  said.  The  report 
said  a  lack  of  feed  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  a 
major  limiting  factor  in  Soviet  livestock  production. 

— Associated  Press 


DRIP-DRY    WOOLENS    BEING    DEVELOPED 

SYDNEY  —  Australia's  recently  announced  drip-dry 
woolen  fabrics  are  not  yet  quite  ready  for  commercial  use. 

Scientific  experts  are  working  on  them  but  only  a  few 
garments  have  been  made.  The  process  depends  on  two 
chemical  treatments  of  woolen  fabric — a  new  anti-shrink 
process  and  a  crease- resistant  feature. 

— Seattle  Times 


NORWAY   SELLS    RADIOS 

OSLO — Norway's  radio  manufacturers  sold  a  record 
125,000  sets  at  home  last  year  and  exported  about  one- 
fourth  that  many  to  other  parts  of  Scandinavia,  the  United 
States,  the  Middle  East,  and  Africa. 

—The  Seattle  Times 

AERIAL   SURVEY   SPEEDS   ROADS 

LONDON — An  aerial  survey  is  speeding  road  building 
in  Somerset  County,  England. 

The  Highway  Committee  has  been  told  that  this  is 
cheaper  and  quicker  than  surveying  on  the  ground  and 
that  plans  made  from  photographs  will  be  accurate  to 
within  three  inches  a  mile. 

— Seattle  Times 

MACHINE  SORTING  OF  MAIL  EXTENDED 

PARIS — Machines  that  sort  letters  and  packages  have 
proved  successful  in  Paris'  main  postoffice,  so  they  are 
being  installed  throughout  the  country.  They  allow  six 
operators  to  sort  24,000  letters  an  hour  for  300  destinations. 

New  package  sorters  enable  four  operators  to  sort  6,000 
packages  an  hour  for  100  destinations.  The  operators  can 
adjust  the  machines'  speed  according  to  the  volume  of  mail 
on  hand. 

—The  Seattle  Times 


ULTIMATE   IN   AUTOMATION 

LONDON — A  Soviet  specialist  recently  predicted  the 
time  will  come  when  all  factories  are  automated  with 
equipment  so  durable  and  reliable  that  even  daily  super- 
vision will  be  unnecessary. 

Dr.  Alexander  Lerner  told  the  news  agency  Tass  that 
factories  will  be  much  smaller. 

— Reuters 


ARRANGE   FINANCING   FOR   JAPAN    PLANT 

TOKYO — Nitto  Chemical  Industry  has  succeeded  in 
borrowing  $6  million  from  a  U.  S.  banking  syndicate  to 
finance  the  joint  construction  (with  Union  Carbide  of 
U.  S.)   of  a  high  pressure  polyethylene  plant  in  Japan. 

— Journal  of  Commerce 


West    Germany    produced    a    record    5,102,000    tons    of 
crude  oil  in  1959 — tops  for  Western  Europe. 


The  Navy's  new  atomic-powered  carrier  will  carry  70 
planes,  have  a  top  speed  of  35  knots  and  be  able  to  stay 
at  sea  for  five  years  without  refueling. 

—The  Seattle  Times 

ELECTRONICS   INDUSTRY   IN   JAPAN    BOOMS 

TOKYO — Japan's  mighty  mite,  the  transistor  radio,  is  setting 
the  pace  for  a  booming  ';lectronics  industry  whose  annual  pro- 
duction   is    climbing    toward    the    $1,000,000,000    mark. 

Nearly  3,000,000  of  the  midget  radios,  some  of  them  no 
larger  than  a  package  of  cigarets,  were  turned  out  in  1958. 
Two  thirds  of  them  were  shipped  abroad,  with  the  United 
States  by  far  the  biggest  buyer. 

The  powerful  little  radios,  which  already  are  causing  alarm 
in  foreign  markets  for  their  low  price  and  high  quality,  are  part 
of  an  amazing  story  of  rapid  progress. 

Since  1954,  Japan's  production  of  electronics  products  has 
multiplied  four  times  in  value,  from  approximately  $130,000,- 
000  to  $573,000,000  in   1958. 

— Seattle  Times 
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GIANT   CYCLOTRON   GOES   TO   WORK 


GERMAN    COPTER   HAS   EXTRA   ROTOR 


GENEVA— Prof.  Nils  Bohr  of  Denmark,  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  nuclear  science,  officiated  recently  as  the 
world's  biggest  atom-smasher  went  into  operation. 

The  ring-shaped  cyclotron — a  proton-accelerator — was 
built  by  the  12  founder  nations  of  the  European  Nuclear 
Research  Center  at  a  cost  of  $28,000,000  to  help  scientists 
penetrate  the  secrets  of  the  atomic  nucleus. 

The  equipment  was  built  in  six  years  at  Meyrin,  west 
of  Geneva,  where  more  than  100  European  nuclear  experts 
conduct  their  studies  of  theoretical  and  fundamental 
physics. 

The  accelerator  will  move  hydrogen  nuclei  at  close  to 
the  speed  of  light,  giving  them  sufficient  power  to  break 
up  any  other  nucleus  on  impact. 

— Associated  Press 


BREMEN — West  Germany's  first  postwar  helicopter 
has  three  rotors — one  on  top  and  two  angling  down  and 
out  on  either  side  at  the  rear — to  provide  more  stability 
and  better  control.  It  can  rise  at  99  miles  an  hour  and 
cruise  at  87.  Most  'coptors  have  but  two  rotors. 

— Seattle  Times 

SOLAR   HEAT   FOR   HOTEL   PLANNED 

PERPIGNAN,  France— A  hotel  here  plans  to  tap 
the  heat  of  the  sun  by  special  mirrors  and  distribute  it 
throughout  its  interior.  The  hotel's  water  also  will  be 
solar-heated.  Experts  say  the  method  should  cut  the  hotel's 
heating  bill  80  percent. 

— Associated  Press 


RUSS    REPORT   FAST.   400-TON    HOVERCRAFT 

LONDON — Soviet  designers  have  developed  a  400-ton 
hovercraft  vessel  which  can  travel  five  or  six  feet  above  the 
water  at  speed  of  about  100  to  125  miles  an  hour,  the 
Soviet  news  agency  Tass  said. 

The  air  cushion  on  which  it  skims  over  the  water  is 
formed  by  a  compressor  which  sucks  in  air  and  then  ejects 
it  through  nozzles  on  the  bottom  of  the  ship,  Tass  said. 
Part  of  the  air  is  ejected  through  nozzles  at  the  stern  to 
propel  the  vessel. 

The  vessel  also  can  travel  on  land  and  therefore  needs 
no  mooring  facilities. 

— Reuters 


NEW    CABLE    TO    LINK    CANADA.    AUSTRALIA 

CANBERRA  — The  $59,175,000  cost  of  a  telephone 
cable  linking  Australia  with  Canada  across  the  Pacific  and 
thereafter  linking  overland  with  a  new  transatlantic  cabl? 
to  be  laid  between  Canada  and  Britain  during  1961  will  be 
shared  by  the  two  countries.  The  new  cable,  to  be  ready 
in  1964,  will  provide  24-hour  trouble-free  service. 

— Seattle  Times 


HUGE    LOCOMOTIVE    BUILT 

STOCKHOLM  —  The  world's  biggest,  most  powerful 
electric  freight  locomotive  is  about  ready  to  begin  hauling 
Swedish  iron  ore.  It  is  114  feet  10  inches  long  and  weighs 
260  tons. 

— Associated  Press 


INVENTION   WOULD   GIVE   FRESH   WATER 
TO   STOCK 

SYDNEY,  Australia — By  putting  the  sun  to  work  as  a 
distilling  agent,  an  Australian  inventor,  R.  Burns,  hopes 
to  cut  Australia's  heavy  annual  destruction  of  livestock. 

Burns'  invention  is  a  still  which,  by  drawing  solar 
energy,  makes  salt,  brackish  or  even  contaminated  water 
drinkable.  Thousands  of  cattle  die  from  drinking  foul 
water. 

Burns'  pilot  model  recently  was  demonstrated  here  and 
impressed  army,  government  and  agricultural  officials. 

— Seattle  Times 


HYDROFOILS    PLANNED 

OSLO — Passengers  on  Western  Norway  voyages  may 
soon  be  skimming  along  at  40  miles  an  hour.  Steamship 
companies  have  applied  for  a  permit  to  use  fast  hydrofoil 
ships  carrying  100  passengers  on  their  joint  Stavanger- 
Haugesund-Bergen  service.  This  would  reduce  the  coastal 
voyage  from  ten  and  a  half  hours  to  three  and  a  half 
hours. 

— Seattle  Times 

WHEAT   EXPORTS   UP   THIRD 

ROME — Soft  wheat  was  an  important  export  item  for 
Italy  last  year.  Nearly  750,000  tons,  valued  at  more  than 
$40,000,000,  were  exported,  an  increase  of  more  than  one- 
third  over  the  1958  total. 

RUSSIANS    REPORT     WELDABLE'    CONCRETE 

NEW  YORK — Russia  says  it  has  developed  a  'weld- 
able'  concrete  with  a  grain  structure  similar  to  that  of 
metal,  according  to  the  publication  Engineering  News- 
Record. 

The  publication  says  the  material  is  flexible,  nearly  as 
strong  as  cast  iron  and  can  be  'welded'  by  chemically 
softening  adjoining  concrete  surfaces  and  joining  them 
under  high  pressure. 

— Seattle  Times 

JAPANESE   EXPAND    IN    HONG    KONG 

Japanese  companies  appear  to  be  putting  an  increasing 
amount  of  capital  in  industry  in  Hong  Kong. 

One  of  the  mort  recent  deals  calls  for  Japanese  inter- 
ests to  supply  machinery  and  technicians  to  set  up  and 
run  a  plywood  factory  in  the  Crown  Colony.  Hong  Kong 
businessmen  will  supply  the  working  capital.  Another  new 
investment  is  the  establishment  of  a  factory  to  make  fish- 
ing nets  of  synthetic  fibers. 

The  moves  into  Hong  Kong  are  regarded  in  Tokyo  as 
indicative  of  the  greater  interest  among  Japanese  indus- 
trialists in  investments  in  Southeast  Asia,  which  is  both 
an  important  market  for  Japanese  goods  and  a  vital  sup- 
plier of  raw  materials  for  Japan's  industrial  machine. 

Japanese  firms,  for  example,  have  been  reportedly  nego- 
tiating for  joint  operation  of  a  steel  rolling  mill  in  Singa- 
pore and  a  steel  plant  in  Malaya.  Some  of  the  materials 
for  the  Malayan  plant  would  come  from  Indonesia. 

— The  Journal  of  Commerce 
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CONTINENTAL  TRENDS  IN  TECHNOLOGY 


HEAT   CONVERTED    INTO    ELECTRICITY 

SAN  DIEGO,  Calif. — The  first  successful  conversion  of 
heat  directly  into  alternating  current  electricity  in  signifi- 
cant amounts  was  announced  today  by  General  Atomic,  a 
division  of  General  Dynamics  Corp. 

The  experiment,  which  used  a  high  temperature  cesium 
cell  converter,  produced  enough  alternating  current  to 
illuminate  a  series  of  small  light  bulbs. 

Direct  current  had  been  obtained  from  experimental 
thermoelectric  devices  before  this,  but  scientists  had  been 
unable  to  produce  an  appreciable  quantity  of  alternating 
current.  Utility  companies  require  alternating  current  for 
homes  and  most  industrial  uses. 

Dr.  Frederick  de  Hoffman,  president  of  General  Atomic, 
said  this  discovery  brightens  the  prospects  that  direct  con- 
version equipment,  including  the  cesium  cell,  may  replace 
steam  boilers,  turbines  and  generators.  This  would  reduce 
both  capital  and  operating  costs  of  power  plants. 

— Seattle  Post- Intelligencer 


DEVICE   USES    10-INCH    DISK  TO   TRANSLATE 
RUSSIAN 

WASHINGTON  —  The  Air  Force  has  developed  an 
electronic  translator  capable  of  turning  Russian  into  Eng- 
lish at  a  rate  of  35  words  a  second. 

Representative  Brooks,  Democrat,  Louisiana,  chairman 
of  the  House  Space  Committee,  said  the  device  will  make 
available  to  American  scientists  'a  great  deal  more  of  the 
estimated  billion  words  a  year  which  the  Russians  publish, 
one-third  of  which  is  in  the  scientific  fields.' 

Brooks  said  the  translator  could  be  operated  by  an 
individual  with  no  knowledge  of  Russian. 

The  heart  of  the  translator  is  a  transparent  dictionary 
disk  only  ten  inches  in  diameter  which  can  store  550,000 
Russian-English  words. 

The  Russian  words  are  fed  into  the  machine  on  a 
punched  tape,  converted  into  electrical  symbols,  matched 
on  the  dictionary  disk  and  then  printed  by  an  electrical 
typewriter  in  English. 

Any  word  in  the  dictionary  can  be  translated  by  the 
machine  in  less  than  one  300th  of  a  second. 

■ — United  Press  International 

— It's  about  time  a  substantial  effort  was  made  to  trans- 
late Russian  scientific  data.  There  is  an  indication  that 
we  can  learn  a  few  things  from  Russian  technologists. 


NEW   PLASTIC   CAN   BE   STIFF  OR   RESILIENT 

NEW  YORK — Polypropylene,  a  new  lightweight  plas- 
tic that  was  still  in  the  laboratory  stage  three  years  ago, 
is  being  produced  at  a  rate  of  about  30,000,000  pounds  a 
year.  It's  a  by-product  of  petroleum  refining. 

The  plastic  is  being  used  in  a  wide  range  of  products 
long  dominated  by  glass,  wood,  metals,  and  other  plastics. 
It  is  said  to  withstand  temperatures  up  to  280  degrees — 
higher  than  the  melting  point  of  many  plastics. 

The  material  also  resists  water,  grease,  oil,  and  common 
acids,  can  be  made  stiff  or  resilient,  and  is  virtually  un- 
breakable. 

— Seattle  Times 


ULTRA-SMALL  COMPUTER   IS  ON  THE  WAY 

The  era  of  shoe-box  computers  was  described  recently 
bj-  Eugene  A.  Klein,  an  engineer  at  the  Hughes  Aircraft 
Co.,  Culver  City,  Calif.,  at  one  of  the  opening  sessions  of 
the  Institute  of  Radio  Engineers  International  Convention. 

An  estimated  70,000  engineers,  scientists  and  techni- 
cians attended  the  four  days  of  sessions  and  the  four-floor 
exhibit  in  the  Coliseum. 

At  one  of  the  meetings,  Mr.  Klein  described  new  tech- 
niques at  Hughes  to  build  ultra-small  electronic  compo- 
nents —  transistors,  diodes,  resistors,  capacitors  and  in- 
ductors— into  units  that  could  be  used  in  earth  satellites 
or  computers. 

The  new  components  are  called  'dot  components'  be- 
cause they  are  so  small.  Mr.  Klein  said  they  measure  one 
30,000th  of  an  inch  in  thickness  and  50,000th  of  an  inch 
in  diameter. 

'With  these  components,  you  could  put  a  present-day 
computer  that  covers  a  fifteen-foot  wall  from  floor  to  ceil- 
ing in  a  shoe  box,'  Mr.  Klein  said.  'The  sixty-three-cubic- 
inch  transmitter  used  in  the  Explorer  VI  satellite  to  send 
information  back  to  earth  could  be  put  into  a  seven-tenths- 
of-a-cubic-inch  box  that  would  weigh  a  thirtieth  as  much 
as  the  transmitter  used.' 

Dot  components  are  not  new.  Mr.  Klein  and  his  col- 
leagues have  worked  out  methods  of  placing  the  compo- 
nents in  thin  ceramic  wafers  so  that  they  can  be  used. 
He  showed  pictures  of  a  cube,  one  and  a  quarter  inches 
on  each  side,  that  contained  as  many  components  as  eight 
television  sets  or  forty-five  transistor  radios. 

'We  can  put  1,200  components  in  a  cubic  inch,  2,000,- 
000  in  a  cubic  foot  and  9,700,000,000  in  an  acre  foot'  (an 
acre  of  area  one  foot  high),  Mr.  Klein  said. 

— New  York  Herald  Tribune 


AUTOMATION    INCREASES 

NEW  YORK— The  1961  edition  of  the  Thomas  Regis- 
ter of  American  Manufacturers  lists  744  firms  as  producers 
of  automation  systems  and  component  parts. 

Prior  to  1955,  the  register  didn't  even  bother  to  give 
automation  equipment  producers  a  classification.  There 
were  only  six. 

— Seattle  Times 


PRODUCTIVITY    UP 

WASHINGTON — Output  per  man-hour  of  production 
workers  increased  12  percent  in  1959  in  the  basic  steel 
industry,  10.2  percent  in  anthracite  mining,  8.7  percent  in 
liituminous  coal  and  lignite  mining. 

—The  Seattle  Times 
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ENGINEERS    DIG    RAPIDLY  WITH    NEW 
MACHINE 

WASHINGTON — The  Army  engineers  have  developed 
a  machine  that  in  one  minute  digs  a  trench  two  feet  wide, 
four  feet  deep  and  20  feet  long. 

Operated  by  one  man,  the  machine  is  capable  of  dig- 
ging to  a  depth  of  six  feet,  but  speed  is  dependent  on  the 
depth  of  the  cut  and  the  consistency  of  the  soil. 

Under  favorable  conditions,  according  to  the  Engineer 
Corps,  the  machine  can  excavate  six  cubic  yards  of  earth 
a  minute.  The  speed  is  somewhat  reduced,  however,  in 
soil  full  of  rocks  or  roots. 

This  highly  reliable,  rubber-tired  machine  was  devel- 
oped in  the  Engineer  Research  Laboratory  at  Fort  Belvoir, 
Va.  It  is  intended  both  for  con.itruction  of  earthworks  and 
for  protection  in  battle  areas.  It  weighs,  according  to  an 
announcement,  36,000  pounds  and  is  powered  by  a  130- 
horsepower  engine.  It  is  capable  of  traveling  up  to  30 
miles  an  hour  on  an  improved  road. 

'The  new  machine,'  the  announcement  says,  'is  capable 
of  performing  all  types  of  Army  excavation  work.  It  can 
dig  one-man  and  two-man  foxholes  in  a  minute  under 
favorable  conditions.  It  can  dig  heavy  machine-gun  em- 
placements in  a  little  over  three  minutes  and  large  horse- 
shoe-type emplacements  in  five  minutes.' 

— Seattle  Times 


PACIFIC    FLOOR    LADEN   WITH    ORE 

WASHINGTON  —  According  to  current  estimates, 
198,000,000  tons  of  manganese,  cobalt,  copper,  and  nickel 
ore  are  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  floor  between  South  America 
and  Tahiti. 

Companies  interested  in  exploiting  the  mineral  wealth 
under  the  sea  hope  to  realize  as  much  as  $1,500,000  per 
square  mile  of  ocean.  The  ore,  in  chunks  ranging  from 
tiny  pebbles  to  5-foot  boulders,  would  be  sucked  to  the 
surface  for  processing. 

— Seattle  Times 


23,000-TON    CARGO    LINER   SET  TO    SAIL 

SAN  FRANCISCO  —  American  President  Lines  re- 
cently showed  off  the  nation's  newest  and  largest  cargo 
liner,  the  23,000-ton  President  Lincoln. 

Still  swarming  with  workmen  applying  minor  finishing 
touches,  the  ship  sails  Saturday  for  San  Diego  on  a  com- 
bination shakedown  and  cargo-collecting  trip,  and  returns 
via  Los  Angeles  before  the  maiden  voyage  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Yokohama  and  other  Western  Pacific  ports. 

The  President  Lincoln,  built  at  San  Francisco's  Beth- 
lehem-Pacific Shipyards  at  a  cost  of  $16  million,  features 
a  built-in  80-ton  gantry  crane  for  loading  and  unloading 
20-foot  cargo  vans  in  specially-fitted  cells. 

—Seattle  Post- Intelligencer 


COMPUTER-BUILT    COMPUTER 

A  cbmputer  built  from  information  furnished  by  an- 
other computer  (Bell  Lab's  Blade)  was  recently  installed 
at  a  military  post,  says  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories,  Inc., 
New  York.  The  Blade  system  converts  basic  design  data 
into  manufacturing  information.  It  controls  automatic  ma- 
chinery that  produces  subassemblies. 

—Steel 


NEW   DEVICE   MAKES   HEART   SURGERY  SAFER 

WASHINGTON — Navy  scientists  working  on  space- 
ship problems  have  developed,  as  a  by-product,  a  device 
they  say  makes  heart  surgerj'  safer. 

The  apparatus  warms  or  cools  a  patient's  blood  quickly 
and  without  damage — an  essential  step  where  surgery  in- 
volves opening  the  heart  and  working  inside  it. 

Surgeons  at  the  Naval  Medical  Institute  in  Bethesda, 
Md.,  have  used  the  device  successfully  in  more  than  30 
operations.  It  is  used  with  a  heart-lung  machine. 

— Seattle  Times 


OIL    CANNER 

LOUISVILLE,  Ky.  —  A  machine  produced  by  the 
Chemetron  Corporation's  Girdler  Process  Equipment  Divi- 
sion here  can  fill  385,000  quart  cans  of  lubricating  oil  in 
eight  hours — enough  oil  to  keep  190  American  car  owners 
in  oil  changes  for  50  years. 

— Everett  Daily  Herald 

WEATHER   FACILITY   PROVIDES   NAVY  WITH 
QUICK    DATA 

MONTEREY,  Calif.  —  A  spaceage  weatherman  went 
into  operation  here  recently  as  the  Navy  commissioned  its 
first  fleet  numerical  weather  facility  which  will  rapidly 
supply  the  Navy  with  information  on  global  weather  con- 
ditions up  to  48  hours  in  advance. 

Weather  information  is  fed  to  a  computer  from  10,000 
stations  throughout  the  world.  The  one  million  weather 
data  characters  it  receives  by  teletype  each  day  are  swal- 
lowed up  at  the  rate  of  60,000  calculations  per  second.  The 
findings  are  reduced  on  tapes. 

When  applied  to  a  blank  weather  map,  the  taped  fig- 
ures fill  the  hemispheric  map  in  a  matter  of  minutes — a 
job  which  formerly  required  hours. 

The  products  of  the  initial  operation  will  be  instanta- 
neously furnished  to  the  Pacific  Missile  Range  at  Point 
Mugu,  Calif.  The  service  will  be  increased  later. 

Cmdr.  Paul  M.  Wolff,  commanding  officer  of  the  facil- 
ity, said  the  new  system  not  only  saves  time,  but  is  40 
percent  more  accurate  than  the  old. 

The  information  is  'untouched  by  human  hands'  from 
the  time  it  is  received  until  the  weather  map  is  produced. 

'The  importance  of  obtaining  weather  information 
quickly  and  accurately  has  increased  in  a  direct  ratio  to 
the  progress  of  missile  development,'  Wolff  said. 

— Everett  Daily  Herald 

STRONG   PLASTICS   USED   TO   REPAIR   ROADS 

Repairs  in  concrete  California  highways  are  being 
made  with  plastics  so  strong  they  hold  even  when  the 
concrete  itself  breaks. 

Bailey  Tremper,  supervising  materials  and  research 
engineer  for  the  California  Division  of  Highways,  said 
that  epoxy  resins  form  'strong,  chemically  resistant  struc- 
tures having  remarkable  adhesive  properties.'  A  recent 
product  of  chemistry,  the  resins  have  long,  crosslinked 
molecules  that  provide  great  strength. 

Tremper  said  his  division,  as  far  as  is  known,  first  dis- 
covered 'that  epoxy  adhesives  will  form  a  strong,  durable 
bond  between  fresh  plastic  concrete  and  old,  hardened 
concrete.' 

He  said  California  installations  have  proved  the  dura- 
bility of  the  resins  in  areas  of  mild  weather. 

— Science  Digest 
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DEVELOPING  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS 


JOBLESS   YOUTH    PRESENT   MAJOR    PROBLEM 
TO   U.S. 

WASHINGTON— A  leading  educator  said  recently  the 
growing  number  of  jobless  teen-agers  confronts  the  nation 
with  an  'explosive'  social  problem. 

Dr.  James  B.  Conant,  former  president  of  Harvard 
University,  made  the  appraisal  at  the  opening  of  the  first 
national  conference  studying  unemployment  among  young- 
sters who  have  left  school. 

Three  cabinet  members — Attorney-General  Robert  F. 
Kennedy,  Labor  Secretary  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  and  Wel- 
fare Secretary  Abraham  Ribicoff — also  were  scheduled  to 
give  their  views  on  the  problem. 

Conference  officials  said  the  rate  of  unemployment 
among  youths  was  more  than  13  percent  of  the  labor  force, 
or  double  the  national  average. 

Conant  said  this  was  'not  only  a  great  waste  of  man- 
power— it  is  an  explosive  situation.' 

Proposals  for  a  youth  conservation  corps,  modeled  after 
the  'CCC  of  New  Deal  days,  are  being  studied  by  the 
Kennedy  administration.  They  would  establish  programs 
to  put  teen-agers  to  work  in  rural  and  urban  areas  on  con- 
servation or  public  works  projects. 

Labor  Department  officials  also  are  considering  some 
form  of  subsidies  to  employers  for  hiring  youth  as  part  of 
on-the-job  training  programs. 

Conant  said  that  26  million  youngsters  would  enter  the 
labor  market  looking  for  jobs  in  this  decade,  an  increase 
of  40  percent  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1950-1960. 

This  flood  of  jobseekers  represents  'social  dynamite' 
unless  the  nation  takes  'bold  and  imaginative  measures  to 
help  them  vocationally,'  Conant  said. 

About  350  management,  labor,  government  and  com- 
munity agency  officials  were  expected  to  participate  in 
the  three-day  meeting.  They  were  assigned  to  make  recom- 
mendations on  schooling,  placement  and  federal-state  re- 
sponsibility for  reduction  of  obstacles  that  confront  a 
young  worker. 

The  conference,  sponsored  by  the  National  Committee 
for  Children  and  Youth  is  being  financed  partly  by  a  spe- 
cial grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation. 

— Everett  Daily  Herald 

— This  means  trouble  with  a  capital  'T.'  The  Price  System 
environment  has  produced  this  'explosive'  situation  and 
several  others. 


SPACE  TRIP  COST  EACH  PERSON  IN  U.S.  $2.25 

CAPE  CANAVERAL,  Fla.— Each  United  States  citi- 
zen bought  a  $2.25  ticket  into  space  recently. 

Project  Mercury,  which  successfully  sent  an  American 
on  a  short  space  hop,  has  cost  $400,000,000  so  far. 

That  figures  out  to  $2.25  for  each  of  the  nation's  180,- 
000,000  men,  women  and  children. 

Orbiting  a  man  will  cost  more.  The  price  tag,  one  day, 
for  sending  a  man  to  the  moon  has  been  estimated  at  up 
to  $40,000,000,000  or  more,  about  $225  for  each  person  in 
the  country. 

— Seattle  Times 


CRIME  GAIN  'STARTLING— SERIOUS  OFFENSES 
SHOW  BIG  ADVANCE 

WASHINGTON— FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has 
reported  a  'startling'  increase  in  U.  S.  crime  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1960,  as  reflected  in  preliminary  reports 
from  police  in  cities  of  more  than  25,000  population. 

The  report  said  these  urban  areas  had  a  9  percent 
crime  increase  as  compared  with  the  first  half  of  1959, 
with  jumps  in  every  major  offense  category. 

Hoover  asserted  the  preliminary  run-down  showed  that 
an  upward  trend  in  serious  crime  which  showed  up  in  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year  increased  more  rapidly  during 
April,  May  and  June. 

For  the  six  months  period,  robberies  were  up  13  per- 
cent, the  highest  increase.  Burglaries  followed  closely  with 
a  12  percent  rise,  and  larcenies  involving  sums  over  $50 
rose  8  percent. 

Murders,  the  report  showed,  advanced  6  percent,  forc- 
ible rape  and  auto  theft  5  percent,  and  aggravated  assault 
4  percent. 

A  breakdown  showed  cities  under  250,000  population 
with  the  greatest  percentage  rise  in  major  crime,  but  all 
city  population  groups  had  increases  of  7  percent  or  more. 

The  report  listed  462,396,  'offenses  against  property' 
in  the  reporting  cities,  and  Hoover  asserted: 

'This  indicates  an  increase  of  over  40,000  more  burg- 
laries, robberies  and  thefts  than  occurred  during  the  same 
period  in  1959.  The  minimum  loss  which  this  figure  repre- 
sents is  a  staggering  $134  million.' 

— Oregon  Journal 

CHICAGO    RECORDS   MORE   CRIMES 

CHICAGO — Chicago  crime  has  increased  83.7  percent 
in  the  first  ten  months  of  1960,  police  statistics  indicated. 

Officials  refused  to  guess  how  much  the  increase  was 
due  to  a  higher  crime  rate  and  how  much  to  improved 
police  record-keeping. 

—The  Seattle  Times 


SOLONS   URGE   EXPANSION   OF  U.S.   PRISONS 

WASHINGTON — A  Senate  subcommittee  has  urged 
Attorney-General  Kennedy  to  design  a  long-range  con- 
struction program  for  federal  penitentiaries. 

'.  .  .  The  paramount  problem  of  the  federal  prison  sys- 
tem continues  to  be  a  rapidly  climbing  population,'  the 
subcommittee  on  national  penitentiaries  said  in  a  report  to 
the  Senate. 

'This  trend,  characteristic  of  the  past  several  years, 
may  be  expected  to  continue  throughout  the  decade  of  the 
1960's,'  the  report  added. 

The  total  federal  prison  population  December  31,  1960, 
was  23,294,  compared  with  22,610  on  the  same  date  in  1959. 

The  subcommittee,  headed  by  Senator  Johnston,  Demo- 
crat, South  Carolina,  described  the  situation  as  so  serious 
that  the  new  federal  prison  at  Marion,  111.,  scheduled  for 
completion  in  1963,  will  not  even  make  a  dent  in  the 
problem. 

— United  Press  International 
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MECHANIZATION    SENDING    FARM    HANDS 
TO    CITIES 

Mechanization  of  farm  work — a  revolution  which  sur- 
jjasses  even  the  technological  changes  displacing  city  work- 
ers— is  ending  the  day  of  the  tenant  farmer  and  share- 
cropper. 

Cleveland,  like  other  industrial  centers,  will  continue 
to  be  the  destination  of  thousands  of  young  families  mi- 
grating from  small  towns  and  rural  areas. 

By  1975,  it  is  estimated  three  out  of  four  Americans 
will  be  living  in  urban  areas. 

The  picture  of  the  nation's  population  migration  was 
described  at  the  annual  meeting  of  Travelers  Aid  Society 
in  Halle's.  While  necessary  and  inevitable,  this  massive 
shift  of  families  creates  extremely  difficult  problems,  said 
Mrs.   Savilla  Simons  of  New  York,  national  director. 

Travelers  Aid,  which  has  been  trying  to  ease  hard- 
ships of  migrants  since  the  California  Gold  Rush  days, 
notes  these  trends  in  today's  travel: 

Whole  families  are  on  the  move,  instead  of  single  men, 
so  that  hardships  may  be  severe  when  trouble  occurs. 

The  problems  of  migrant  families  are  too  big  for  Trav- 
elers Aid  alone,  Mrs.  Simons  said.  The  whole  community 
has  to  recognize  and  assist  in  the  problems  brought  by 
the  population  shifts,  she  said. 

— Cleveland  Press 


FARMS   DWINDLE 

During  the  last  30  years  the  number  of  farms  in  the 
U.  S.  declined  by  40  percent,  farm  population  by  50  per- 
cent, and  the  number  of  persons  employed  on  farms  by 
40  percent,  while  the  total  population  increased  by  45 
percent. 

— Cleveland  Press 


SEES   1.800,000  JOBS   LOST  TO   AUTOMATION 

WASHINGTON— The  chief  of  the  government's  new 
Office  of  Automation  said  recently  that  improved  machines 
and  production  methods  would  result  in  the  loss  of  1,800,- 
000  jobs  in  the  coming  year. 

He  also  forecast  that  increasing  use  of  computers  and 
similar  devices  soon  would  create  sizeable  reduction  in 
employment  of  office  workers. 

The  predictions  were  made  by  Seymour  Wolfbein, 
deputy  assistant  secretary  of  labor.  He  was  named  to  head 
the  department's  office  of  Automation  and  Manpower. 

Even  though  1,800,000  jobs  may  vanish,  unemployment 
may  not  increase  by  that  amount  because  workers  shift 
to  new  jobs  that  are  constantly  being  created  in  the  na- 
tion's growing  economy,  Wolfbein  says. 

'We're  going  to  be  interested  in  preventing  and  miti- 
gating the  effects  of  automation  on  people,'  'Wolfbein  said. 

'We  are  not  trying  to  halt  progress,'  he  added.  'Increas- 
ing productivity  is  essential  to  economic  growth  and  our 
national  security.  But  steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent  as 
much  unemployment  as  we  can  that  results  from  automa- 
tion.' 

— Cleveland  Press 


FORECLOSURES   JUMP    17    PERCENT 

WASHINGTON  —  More  families  lost  their  homes 
through  foreclosure  in  1960  than  in  any  year  since  1941. 

Foreclosures  jumped  17  percent  above  the  1959  level. 
Small  rises  of  2  and  7  percent  in  the  first  two  quarters 
mounted  to  leaps  of  26  and  33  percent  in  the  last  two  quar- 
ters of  the  year. 

This  pattern  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  economy, 
after  reaching  a  record  high  in  the  spring,  eased  into  a 
mild  recession  in  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Breadwinners 
who  had  been  laid  off  fell  behind  or  further  behind  on 
their  payments.  (By  now,  most  government  economists 
say,  the  business  slump  has  touched  bottom  and  an  upturn 
may  be  beginning.) 

A  report  on  nonfarm  foreclosures  by  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  observed  that  the  1960  increase  capped 
'a  persistent  rise  in  the  number  of  foreclosures  during  the 
past  eight  years.  Distress  actions  in  1960  were  four  times 
the  lows  established  in  1946  and  1947.' 

The  51,353  nonfarm  mortgage  foreclosures  in  1960  fell 
short  of  the  58,559  of  1941 — a  year  when  the  economy  was 
still  shaking  off  the  great  depression  of  the  previous  dec- 
ade. At  the  bottom  of  the  depression,  1933,  a  record  252,400 
homes  were  foreclosed. 

Against  this  background  the  post-war  record  contrasts 
favorably.  In  the  15  years,  1946  through  1960,  foreclosures 
totaled  388,687.  What  is  disturbing  to  government  officials, 
lenders,  builders  and  brokers  is  the  upward  trend  since 
1946.  This  is  explained  partly  by  rapid  growth  in  the  num- 
ber of  families  buying  their  own  homes  through  repayment 
of  a  loan.  But  the  foreclosure  rate — the  proportion  of  mort- 
gaged homes  going  into  foreclosure — has  also  been  on  the 
rise. 

That,  say  government  economists,  reflects  a  slowdown 
in  land-and-house  inflation.  With  the  postwar  housing 
shortage  satisfied,  prices,  if  not  stable,  are  not  going  up  so 
fast.  That  makes  it  harder  for  the  home  owner  in  trouble 
to  sell  at  a  profit  and  keep  his  creditors  happy. 

A  waning  of  inflationary  forces  is  also  suggested  by 
reports  that  speculative  land  sales  are  slowing  and  devel- 
opers are  shifting  their  emphasis  from  selling  lots  to  selling 
homes. 

'Squall  signals  are  up  for  speculators,'  headlines  House 
&  Home  Magazine  in  its  April  issue.  It  reports  a  survey 
'shows  sales  slowing,  finds  some  outside  experts  franklj' 
predicting  even  worse  days  ahead  for  speculative  land 
promoters.' 

What's  happening?  House  &  Home  quotes  James  Gil- 
lies, assistant  dean  of  the  UCLA  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness: 'The  boom  is  off.  Land  promotions  prosper  in  a 
booming  economy  when  people  have  a  little  money  they 
don't  have  anything  else  to  do  with.  Now  if  they  have  the 
money  they  are  putting  it  in  liquid  assets  like  (savings) 
accounts.' 

— Newark  Star  Tribune 


BANKRUPTCIES   HIGH 

CHICAGO— Bankruptcy  filings  in  the  United  States 
reached  an  all-time  high  of  110,034  during  fiscal  1960, 
according  to  Commerce  Clearing  House,  national  report- 
ing authority  on  tax  and  business  law.  The  previous  rec- 
ord year  was  1959. 

— Seattle  Times 
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TECHNOCRACY  IN  THE  FIELD 


The  Members  of  Technocracy  apply  their  efforts  in  various  ways  h>  bring 
fo  t-he  attention  of  ail  North  Americans  the  significance  of  the  present 
social  trends  and  the  need  for  a  technological  solution  to  the  problems 
which  arise  out  of  them.  They  realize  that  only  through  their  activities 
and  efforts   is  the   public   made  aware  of  Technocracy's   Program. 


Ray    Keiley    (left)    and    Thorvaid    Clausen,    of   12247-1,    Everett,    and    12247-3,    Seattle,   respec- 
tively, appear  pleased  to  read  of  the  forthcoming  Operation  Bellingham.  Techphoto  by  J.  Berge. 


Bellingham,  Washington — Technocrats  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  will  converge  upon  Bellingham  July 
15  and  16  for  a  two-day  activity  which  will  feature 
a  public  meeting  with  Milton  Wildfong,  Authorized 
Speaker  and  Director,  of  12349-1,  Vancouver,  B.  C, 
lecturing  on  the  subject,  'North  America  Unite.' 
Large-scale  meeting  notice  distribution  is  being 
planned  in  addition  to  TV  and  other  forms  of  pub- 
licity. Canadian  Technocrats  and  the  western  Brit- 
ish Columbia  Gray  Fleet  are  planning  to  lend  sub- 
stantial assistance  to  American  Technocrats  in  a 
coordinated  operation  of  North  Americans  for  a 


North   American   objective  —  to   stimulate   public 
awareness  of  Technocracy. 

Kent,  Ohio — The  recent  'Operation  Kent'  made 
that  city  acutely  aware  of  Technocracy.  A  police 
escort  took  the  Area  Gray  Fleet  through  the  city  as 
it  publicized  the  Technocratic  activities  being  held 
there.  Some  12,500  meeting  notices  were  distrib- 
uted, and  billboards  and  cartop  signs  added  to  the 
publicity  impact.  Reports  of  'Operation  Kent'  indi- 
cate it  was  a  highly  successful  and  well  organized 
program. 
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SOME  THINGS  TO  THINK  ABOUT 


. .  .  Business  ought  to  be  wonderful,  if  the  Price  Sys- 
tem propaganda  is  valid  that  babies  make  pros- 
perity. During  the  1950's  forty-one  miUion  babies 
were  born  in  the  U.  S.  But  instead  of  being  won- 
derful, business  is  lousy,  unemployment  is  the  high- 
est for  any  period  since  1941;  and  now  the  first  of 
the  'war  babies'  are  hitting  the  labor  market,  which 
will  add  three  to  four  million  per  year  to  a  prob- 
lem of  unemployment  that  has  already  reached 
serious  proportions.  This  kind  of  idiotic  'thinking' 
is  not  unique  in  the  present  national  leadership;  it 
governs  every  facet  of  social  affairs  on  the  North 
American  Continent. 

.  .  .  The  Seattle  Times,  dated  April  24,  1961,  re- 
ports that  the  Communist  Party  of  the  U.  S.  has 
dwindled  to  considerably  less  than  10,000  members. 
The  witch-hunters  will  have  to  expand  their  defini- 
tion of  what  and  who  is  'communist'  as  the  present 
misguided  communist  minority  declines  to  total 
insignificance.  No  doubt,  in  the  minds  of  the  pro- 
fascist  front  groups,  anyone  who  does  not  accept 
and  propagate  the  fascist  ideology  of  the  Vatican 
will  be  regarded  as  'suspect,'  if  not  a  communist. 
It  is  time  that  those  individuals  who  understand 
something  of  the  correct  nature  of  the  problems 
before  this  Continent  organize  themselves  with 
Technocracy  and  identify  themselves  as  Techno- 
crats. Technocracy  is  well  prepared  to  take  on  all 
comers! 

. .  .  Civil  Defense  is  being  widely  labeled  as  a  'boon- 
doggle' organized  by  an  incompetent  bunch  of  jack- 
asses, and  there  is  considerable  evidence  to  support 
these  observations.  However,  Civil  Defense  isn't  all 
the  joke  it  appears  to  be.  This  outfit  is  attempting 
to  establish  itself  as  a  secondary  government  under 
the  present  political  setup.  In  time  of  crisis.  Civil 
Defense,  by  quasi-legal  means,  might  attempt  to 
establish  itself  as  the  primary  government  under 
the  cloak  of  'concern'  for  civilian  welfare.  In  other 
words,  Civil  Defense  can  become  the  transitory  in- 
strument for  a  fascist  social  control,  with  the 
enthusiastic  assistance  of  other  anti-American  ele- 
ments. Civil  Defense  pamphlets  point  out  that  in 
time  of  war  there  would  be  no  government  for  vary- 
ing periods  of  time,  during  which  it  is  suggested 
that  Civil  Defense  will  do  the  job  of  maintaining 
control.  Any  country  that  is  so  poorly  organized 


that  it  would  have  to  depend  upon  such  a  ludi- 
crous concept,  particularly  in  this  highly  compli- 
cated North  American  civilization,  will  have  little 
chance  of  surviving  any  real  emergency.  The  North 
American  Continent  requires  an  unbreakable  chain 
of  command  that  only  a  functionally  competent 
array  of  trained  personnel,  operating  with  a  tech- 
nological concept,  can  provide. 

.  .  .  One  thing  the  Cuban  invasion  attempt  accom- 
plished was  to  get  the  Eichmann  trial  off  the  front 
pages  of  the  daily  newspapers.  There  is  an  embar- 
rassing expose  in  the  Eichmann  trial  of  where  the 
anti-communist-pro-fascist  line  of  political  hysteria 
leads.  The  Vatican,  which  was  fully  informed  of  all 
of  the  horrors  of  Nazi  concentration  camps  as  they 
were  taking  place,  probably  does  not  wish  to  be 
reminded  of  its  failure  to  exterminate  for  all  time 
its  ancient  enemies,  the  Jews. 

.  .  .  Life  Magazine  and  other  publications  are  again 
taking  up  the  line  that  the  Soviets  are  operating 
more  closely  to  a  'technocracy'  than  any  other  con- 
cept. In  the  first  place.  Technocracy  as  a  concept 
was  developed  for  North  America  forty-three  years 
ago  by  North  American  technologists  under  the 
direction  of  Howard  Scott.  In  the  second  place,  if 
the  Russians  have  'stolen'  this  concept  from  us,  and 
are  attempting  to  organize  their  society  along  tech- 
nological lines,  we  have  far  more  to  be  concerned 
about  from  the  standpoint  of  world  leadership  than 
a  missile  gap.  After  all,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  Russians  from  establishing  a  technologically- 
controlled  society.  In  all  probability,  as  the  Rus- 
sians install  more  technology,  they  will  be  com- 
pelled to  abandon  their  socialistic  concepts  and 
their  state-controlled  Price  System  in  favor  of  tech- 
nological social  control  purely  as  a  function  of  social 
change.  They,  like  North  Americans,  will  be  un- 
able to  avoid  this  change,  if  they  wish  to  survive. 

—12247-1 


SHIPS   OUTPACE   CARGO 

Deliveries  from  the  world's  shipyards  in  1959  amounted 
to  an  estimated  12,700,000  deadweight  tons.  Scrappings 
totaled  less  than  5,000,000  tons.  The  world's  merchant  fleet 
is  growing  faster  than  the  volume  of  trade  it  is  built  to 
carrv. 

—The  Seattle  Times 
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PATHOS  OF  GROWING  OLD 


In  ward  after  ward  at  huge  public  mental  institutions,  gentle,  mild-man- 
nered old  people — apparently  quite  normal  except  for  minor  eccentricities 
—  sit  in  meek  resignation  among  babbling  schizophrenics  and  brooding 
manic   depressives. 


One  of  the  profound  tragedies  of  America's  men- 
tal hospital  system  is  that  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  old  folks  are  being  dumped  into  psychiatric 
wards  along  with  the  chronic  insane. 

In  ward  after  ward  at  huge  public  mental  insti- 
tutions, gentle,  mild-mannered  old  people — appar- 
ently quite  normal  except  for  minor  eccentricities — 
sit  in  meek  resignation  among  babbling  schizo- 
phrenics and  brooding  manic  depressives. 

Many  of  them  are  simply  old,  with  no  place  to 
go,  no  family  willing  to  give  them  shelter  and  care 
for  their  simple  needs. 

Some  of  them  have  had  a  mild  stroke  or  their 
minds  are  confused  by  the  effects  of  senility.  But 
do  they  belong  in  a  mental  institution? 

'The  usual  pattern  in  this  country  seems  to  be 
for  elderly  patients,  showing  symptoms  of  delu- 
sional thinking,  to  come  into  a  mental  hospital  and 
remain  until  they  die,'  says  the  American  Psychi- 
atric Association  Journal. 

Aged   Not  Insane 

'Many  (old)  people  are  now  being  classified  as 
psychotic  who  actually  need  nothing  more  than 
attention  to  their  physical  needs,  their  food,  clean- 
liness, and  so  on.  They  will  cause  nobody  much 
trouble,  so  they  can  be  cared  for  quite  easily  in  a 
facility  other  than  a  state  hospital.' 

The  APA,  recognizing  the  red-hot  controversy 
involved  in  the  problem  adds : 

'But  there  is  no  better  place  to  discharge  our 
responsibility  to  the  sick  aged  than  the  state  hos- 
pital. Lacking  proper  facilities  (elsewhere),  we  are 
in  no  position  to  say  they  do  not  belong  in  a  pub- 
lic phychiatric  hospital.' 

On  another  note,  Dr.  WiUiam  F.  Sheeley,  APA 
project  chief,  declares: 

'We  must  begin  a  ruthless  pruning  job.  We  must 
return  to  the  community  those  persons  who  are  not 
really  treatable  and  those  who  are  not  really  (men- 
tally) ill.' 

Several  states,  spurred  by  a  combination  of  hu- 


manitarian motives  and  a  desire  to  save  tax  money, 
are  taking  active  steps  to  weed  elderly  non-mental 
cases  out  of  state  mental  hospitals. 

The  money-saving  factor  stems  from  the  fact 
that  oldsters  confined  in  a  state  mental  hospital 
cannot  qualify  for  a  federal  old-age  pension. 

However,  if  they  are  transferred  to  a  nursing 
home  they  promptly  become  entitled  to  federal 
old-age  benefits  —  and  thus  the  state,  instead  of 
paying  for  the  care  of  old  folks  in  a  state  hospital, 
can  shift  part  of  the  burden  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

An  Associated  Press  survey  showed  that  Ken- 
tucky and  Ohio,  among  other  states,  are  moving  in 
that  direction. 

Kentucky  recently  tightened  its  policy  of  admit- 
ting to  state  hospitals  only  persons  afflicted  with 
mental  illness  and  barring  old  age  as  sufficient  cause 
for  admission. 

Kentucky  has  also  launched  a  'home-going'  pro- 
gram to  place  elderly  patients  who  are  not  suffering 
from  mental  illness  in  boarding  and  nursing  homes. 

In  Ohio,  Gov.  Michael  DiSalle  is  pushing  a  pro- 
gram to  transfer  as  many  as  possible  of  the  state's 
3,400  aged  patients  from  state  mental  hospitals  to 
nursing  homes  where  the  federal  government  would 
pay  about  52  percent  of  the  cost.  It  would  save  the 
state  several  million  dollars. 

Measure  of  The   Problem 

Forty  percent  of  all  patients  admitted  to  mental 
hospitals  are  over  60  years  old.  Thirty  percent  are 
over  65.  In  New  York  State,  for  example,  nearly 
30,000  out  of  the  state's  total  of  88,000  mental  hos- 
pital patients  are  over  65  years  old. 

What  this  means,  in  terms  of  human  tragedy 
and  expense  to  the  nation's  taxpayers,  is  under- 
scored by  a  simple  statistic:  94  percent  of  all  men- 
tal patients  over  65  will  remain  in  a  hospital  until 
they  die. 

How  many  of  these  old  folks  are  genuine  cases 
of  mental  illness — and  how  many  are  merely  cus- 
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todial  cases,  heartlessly  dumped  into  the  hospital 
as  the  cheapest  and  easiest  way  out — is  anybody's 
guess. 

Dr.  Winifred  Overholser,  68,  longtime  superin- 
tendent of  the  federal  government's  St.  Elizabeth's 
mental  hospital  in  Washington,  D.  C,  said: 

*.  .  .  we  have  a  cliff-dwelling  population — we  live 
in  apartments  and  row  houses.  So  a  slight  disturb- 
ance by  an  older  person  leads  to  complaints  and 
the  family  reacts  by  sending  the  offender  off  to  a 
mental  hospital. 

'Then  when  we  rehabilitate  the  patient — the  old 
father,  mother,  uncle  or  aunt — the  family  goes  into 
a  panic  when  we  say  it  is  all  right  for  the  old  per- 
son to  leave.  It  is  one  of  our  most  pressing  prob- 
lems, what  to  do  with  the  old  people  when  they  are 
ready  to  go  home. 

'Maybe  they  came  in  here  pretty  confused,  but 
they  improve  and  could  be  cared  for  outside  the 
mental  hospital.  They  do  need  care,  however.  Old 
ladies  living  alone,  with  nobody  to  watch  their 
diet,  eat  nothing  but  toast  and  tea,  and  of  course 
they  run  a  vitamin  deficiency.  Then  we  get  them  as 
mental  cases.' 


Malnutrition  and   Mental  Cases 

Psychiatrists  say  few  laymen  realize  that  lack  of 
an  adequate  diet  can  cause  mental  breakdown. 

Dr.  Henry  Brill,  head  of  New  York's  huge  Pil- 
grim State  Hospital,  says  pellagra,  a  nutritional  ail- 
ment, caused  10  percent  of  mental  hospital  admis- 
sions in  the  South  before  the  advent  of  vitamin 
pills  30  years  ago. 

Today,  he  says,  one  of  the  major  causes  of  men- 
tal illness  is  chronic  alcoholism  with  its  accompany- 
ing lack  of  vitamins.  The  alcoholic  doesn't  eat  prop- 
er food. 

The  over-65  population  of  New  York  State  has 
increased  400  percent  since  1904,  but  patients  in 
mental  hospitals  in  this  over-65  age  group  have 
risen  900  percent. 

Side  by  side  with  the  growing  problem  of  old 
folks  in  the  nation's  mental  hospitals  is  the  un- 
paralleled recent  increase  in  the  number  of  young- 
sters afflicted  with  mental  illness. 

Brill  says  New  York  State  mental  hospitals  are 
annually  receiving  700  to  800  child  mental  patients 
— below  16  years  old — compared  with  400  a  decade 
ago. 

'The   rise   in   mental   illness   among   children   is 


probably  due  to  more  accurate  diagnosis,'  Dr.  Brill 
said.  'In  the  past,  many  of  these  mentally  ill  young- 
sters just  roamed  the  streets  or  were  sent  to  reform 
school.' 

Emphasizing  the  urgency  of  the  situation,  a  re- 
cent Columbia  University  report  says  10  percent  of 
the  Nation's  public  school  children  are  'emotionally 
disturbed  and  need  mental  guidance.' 

— Newark  Sunday  Star  Ledger 

ED.   NOTE — What  is  this  we  Iceep  saying  about  the  dignity  of 
the  individual? 


REPORTING   BY  AMERICAN   PRESS 

'All  I  know  is  what  I  read  in  the  newspapers,' 
Will  Rogers  once  said. 

If  the  folksy  comedian  were  alive  today  he  might 
add,  'All  the  foreign  news  I  know  is  what  I  get  from 
the  Associated  Press  and  the  United  Press  Interna- 
tional.' For  these  are  the  two  major  wire  services 
that  all  but  a  few  big-city  papers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  depend  on  for  their  coverage  of 
out-of-town  news  such  as  the  recent  Cuban  inva- 
sion. 

How  reliable  are  these  two  prime  sources  of  in- 
formation and  opinion  on  which  the  overwhelming 
majority  base  their  judgments? 

In  the  case  of  Cuba,  the  answer  is,  'Almost  totally 
unreliable.'  Few  events  have  been  so  badly  mis- 
reported.  Between  April  17  when  the  invasion  began 
and  April  19  when  it  fizzled  out,  the  so-caUed  'news' 
from  Cuba  amounted  to  guesswork,  wishful  think- 
ing, partisanship,  rumor,  gossip  and  the  relay  of 
propaganda. 

In  the  general  press  hysteria,  the  canons  of  jour- 
nalism were  the  first  casualties,  facts,  objectivity 
and  the  confirming  of  reports.  Some  dispatches  read 
like  small-town  sports  stories  cheering  on  the  home 
team. 

Even  so,  a  few  days  after  the  true  story  of  U.  S. 
involvement  became  known  in  the  press.  President 
Kennedy  appeared  disturbed  by  having  the  facts 
made  known  to  the  public.  He  suggested  to  the  as- 
sociation of  newspaper  editors  that  perhaps  it  is 
time  for  'self-censorship'  by  the  press.  This  'self- 
censorship'  was  conceived  as  a  means  of  hiding  im- 
portant military  and  political  information  from 
Communist  countries. 

Fortunately  U.  S.  editors  have  not  taken  kindly 
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to  the  president's  idea.  Yet  the  fact  that  the  sug- 
gestion would  come  from  as  high  an  authority  as  it 
did  is  cause  for  concern. 

And  in  the  light  of  what  the  two  major  U.  S.  wire 
services  reported  on  the  Cuban  invasion,  there  is 
further  concern  about  the  reliability  of  their  over- 
seas reporting. 

We  were  told  that  the  rebel  or  'revolutionary' 
forces  numbered  some  5,000,  that  they  had  landed 
in  five  places  throughout  Cuba,  that  Castro's  forces 
were  reeling,  that  Castro's  armed  guard  had  been 
captured  and  Fidel  himself  narrowly  escaped,  that 
10,000  political  prisoners  on  the  Isle  of  Pines  had 
been  freed,  that  many  of  Castro's  militiamen  had 
defected  to  the  rebels,  and  part  of  the  navy  re- 
volted, that  a  general  uprising  had  begun  in  Cuba, 
that  the  invaders  had  linked  up  with  guerillas  in 
the  Escambray  mountains  and  were  cutting  Cuba 
in  two. 

Castro's  security  measures  in  rounding  up  pos- 
sible sympathizers  were  described  as  'a  wave  of 
terror.' 

Not  one  of  these  stories  was  true.  Their  chief 
source  was  the  Cuban  Revolutionary  council  in 
New  York  and  Miami,  headed  by  Dr.  Jose  Miro 
Cardona,  Cuban  prime  minister  who  broke  with 
Castro,  and  his  Madison  Avenue  public  relations 
man. 

Other  bits  and  pieces  of  misinformation  came 
from  the  council's  Mexico  City  agency  and  from 
radio  SWAN,  an  anti- Castro  transmitter  on  an 
island  off  Honduras. 

Most  of  the  stories  quoted  these  highly  biased, 
propaganda  sources,  but  few  added  as  the  New 
York  Times  did  that  the  reports  were  unconfirmed. 
The  wire  services,  in  effect,  simply  relayed  the  prop- 
aganda. As  the  Cuban  government  had  imposed  a 
news  blackout  during  the  brief  fighting  there  were 
no  counter-balancing  reports.  There  was,  in  fact, 
no  real  'authority'  for  the  dispatches. 

An  A.P.  news  analyst  did  come  up  with  a  reason- 
ably good  summary  on  the  second  day.  *It  still  can- 
not be  said  for  certain  how  many  landings  there 
have  been  or  indeed  whether  there  have  been  land- 
ings in  force  at  all  beyond  infiltrations  in  com- 
mando strength,'  he  wrote.  Then  he  went  on  to  re- 
peat nonsense  about  the  rebels'  liberation  of  5,000 
political  prisoners. 

But  the  fur-lined  mug  for  the  worst  piece  of  ex- 
pertese  in  the  Cuban  press  fiasco  goes  to  a  U.P.I. 


writer,  Francis  L.  McCarthy,  who  is  described  as  a 
'Latin  American  editor.'  (Among  the  papers  carry- 
ing his  jingoistic  bit  was  the  Vancouver  Province, 
which  headlined  him.)  He  wrote:  'The  military  vic- 
tory is  his  (Castro's).  But  free  Cubans  will  remem- 
ber the  small  band  of  invaders  who  died  in  a  ven- 
ture they  hoped  would  spark  a  revolution  against 
Castro's  regime.  In  the  end  it  was  the  tanks  sup- 
plied by  Soviet  Russia  that  crushed  the  invaders. 
Those  squat  monsters  were  pitted  against  men  with 
rifles,  bazookas,  mortars  and  light  artillery. 

'Free  Cubans  will  remember  the  name  Jaguey 
Grande,  the  farthest  penetration  they  made  in  an 
invasion  against  impossible  odds.  For  them  it  was 
their  Budapest.  Their  last  messages  told  of  merci- 
less crossfire  from  tanks,  of  repeated  strafing  by 
MIG  jet  fighters. 

'Castro  in  the  end  did  not  have  to  turn  to  Nikita 
S.  Khrushchev  for  more  help.  He  already  had  all 
he  needed  . . . 

'The  uprising  did  not  come.  The  repressive  meas- 
ures were  swift  and  brutal  .  .  .  Two  years  of  police- 
state  rule  accomplished  its  purpose.  The  people  of 
Cuba  did  not  join  the  revolt.  They  waited  for  the 
rebel  forces  pinned  down  at  Jaguey  Grande  but 
they  never  came  . . .' 

Known  as  news  analysis  as  against  straight  news 
reporting,  this  is  also  part  of  the  wire  service,  reach- 
ing mass  audiences.  Often  it  is  superficial.  In  this 
case,  it  is  silly  and  untruthful,  employed  a  bagful 
of  propaganda  techniques:  Loaded  words  (Free 
Cubans);  emotional  appeals  (the  small  band);  hate 
symbols  (MIG);  dark  associations  (their  Buda- 
pest), and  other  devices.  Nor  were  the  'people  of 
Cuba'  waiting  to  join  the  rebels  as  the  U.  S.  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  discovered  on  April  17-18  to 
its  astonishment. 

A  close  look  at  foreign  reporting  of  other  events, 
in  other  countries,  reveals  similar  inaccuracies  and 
one-sided  'American  state-department  mentality.' 

Why? 

The  reasons  lie  in  split-second  competition  be- 
tween wire  services,  an  inbred  sensationalism,  the 
need  to  constantly  feed  'copy'  into  machines,  re- 
porters pleasing  publishers  and  true-blue  American- 
ism. The  pressure  is  so  great,  the  American  myth- 
making  so  powerful,  that  every  so  often  we  wake 
up  like  the  CIA  and  wonder  why  we  didn't  get  to 
Jaguey  Grande. 

— Toronto  Daily  Star 
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The  Northwest  Technocrat 


TECHNOCRACY 

Norfh   America's   Only  Socio/   Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  !s  the  only  North  American  social  movement 
with  a  North  American  program  which  has  become  widespread 
on  this  Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion, group  or  association  either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The 
basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section  consisting 
of  a  minimum  of  50  members  and  running  up  to  several  hun- 
dred. It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a  political  party; 
it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowments  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the  dues  and  donations  of 
its  own  members.  The  widespread  membership  activities  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  performed  voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commissions  or 
bonuses  are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  sub- 
sistence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $9.00  which  are  paid 
by  the  member  to  his  local  Section.  Members  wear  the  chro- 
mium and  vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an 
ancient  generic  symbol  signifying  balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-19  when  How- 
ard Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the  Technical  Alliance — a 
research  organization.  In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political, 
non-sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934  Howard  Scott, 
Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  Continent-wide  membership 
organization.  Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  with- 
out any  spectacular  spurts,  revivals,  collapses,  or  rebirths.  This 
is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the  lid' 
on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the  tremen- 
dous 'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been  reborn  suddenly 
full-fledged  with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc.,  in  full 
swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in  almost 
every  province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there  are  members 
in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  c^her 
places  with  the  Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Technocracy  are 
glad  to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Program 
with  any  interested  people  and  Continental  Headquarters  will 
be    pleased    to    inform    anyone    of  the    nearest  Technocracy   unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by  Americans.  It  is  com- 
posed of  American  citizens  of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's 
membership  is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations,  economic 
levels,  races  and  religions  which  make  up  this  Continent.  Mem- 
bership is  open  only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens  and  politicians 
are  not  eligible.  (By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding  elective 
office  or  active  office  In  any  political  party.)  Doctor,  lawyer, 
storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  housewife 
— so  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 


Pamphlets 


Introduction  to  Technocracy         25c 

America  Must  Show  the  Way 15c 

Our  Country  Right  or  Wrong 15c 

Continentalism^The  Mandate  of  Survival    .     .  15c 
I  Am  the  Price  System,  and 

The  Culture  of  Abundance       15c 

Man-Hours  and  Distribution 15c 

The  Energy  Certificate 15c 

Science  versus  Chaos 10c 


SUBSCRIPTION     ORDER 

To:  THE  NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT 

2208  Eighth  Avenue 
Seattle  I.Washington 

Enclosed  herewith  is  $ to  cover 

subscription(s)  to  Technocracy's  Magazines  for 

years. 

All  Three  Magazines,    12  months,    12  issues,  $3.00. 

(All  three  publications  are  quarterlies,  but  so  rotated 
that  one  appears  each  month.) 

THE  NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT 
TECHNOCRACY  DIGEST 
THE  TECHNOCRAT 

□  This  is  a  NEW  subscription. 

□  This  is  a  RENEWAL  subscription. 

Name 

Address 

City Zone State 

(or)   City Province 

(Foreign  rates,  other  than  Canada,  Mexico,  and  U.  S.  territories, 
20%   liOc)   additional  to  above  rates.) 
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Every  citizen  on  this  Continent  wants  a  higher  standard 
of  living  for  himself  and  his  children. 

Every  citizen  on  this  Continent  wants  guaranteed  social 
security  from  birth  to  death. 

Every  citizen  on  this  Continent  wants  to  toil  less  and  con- 
sume more. 

Every  citizen  on  this  Continent  knows  that  this  Continent 
has  the  men,  the  machines,  the  materials,  the  resources  and 
the  climate  to  provide  economic  certainty  for  every  citizen, 
and  to  distribute  abundance  to  all. 

Abundance  cannot  be  produced  at  a  price;  social  secur- 
ity cannot  be  purchased;  human  toil  cannot  produce  the  vol- 
ume of  physical  wealth  necessary  for  a  higher  standard  of 
American  living  — only  a  technological  orchestration  of  the 
men,  machines  and  materials  of  this  Continent  can  produce 
and  distribute  abundance  for  all. 

The  operational  problem  of  Continental  America  is  unique. 
It  has  no  precedent  in  the  life  of  man.  There  is,  and  can  be, 
only  one  solution  — the  technological  application  of  physical 
science  to  the  means  whereby  we  citizens  live.  All  political 
parties  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  that  promise  the 
people  security,  abundance,  and  a  higher  standard  of  living 
are  practicing  national  fraud  and  deception,  and  they  are 
liars  by  the  clock. 

The  citizens  of  this  Continent  must  realize  that  scarcity 
and  poverty,  crime  and  malnutrition,  politics  and  disease  are 
but  natural  component  parts  of  our  antiquated,  pre-techno- 
iogical  social  structure. 

—Howard  Scott,  Technocracy  Magazine,  Series  A,  No.  14 
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Squeeze  Play  On  Berlin 


One  of  the  least  understood  situations  in  the 
world,  insofar  as  the  American  public  is  concerned, 
is  America's  position  in  Berlin;  and  the  American 
propaganda  services  do  more  to  confuse  than  to 
clarify  it.  Actually,  'our  rights  in  Berlin'  consist 
only  of  a  loose  wartime  agreement  among  the  mili- 
tary leaders  of  Russia,  Britain,  and  the  United 
States  for  a  temporary  joint  occupation  of  the  city 
by  garrisons  of  the  three  countries  after  the  war 
and  a  joint  military  administration  of  the  city 
pending  the  signing  of  a  peace  treaty  with  Ger- 
many. Britain  and  the  U.  S.  then  invited  France  in 
on  the  deal  as  their  guest.  (It  was  also  agreed  that 
Russia  would  have  the  right  to  join  with  the  U.  S. 
in  a  military  occupation  of  Tokyo  following  the  de- 
feat of  Japan,  but  the  Russians  had  enough  sense 
not  to  get  caught  in  that  kind  of  trap.)  The  agree- 
ment on  Berlin  implied  that  the  Western  military 
garrisons  in  Berlin  should  be  provided  supply  routes 
through  the  110  miles  of  East  Germany  which  sep- 
arates BerHn  from  West  Germany;  only  the  use  of 
three  air  corridors  was  definitely  specified. 

Later  it  developed  that  Berlin  was  divided  into 
Eastern  and  Western  sectors  for  purposes  of  civilian 
administration,  although  the  military  administra- 
tion continued  to  be  conducted  by  a  joint  Koman- 
datura.  The  Western  powers  immediately  proceeded 
to  take  an  active  and  partisan  interest  in  the  econ- 
omy and  politics  of  their  sector  of  Berlin;  Russia 
did  likewise  in  the  Eastern  sector,  which  was  later 
incorporated  into  East  Germany  of  which  Berlin  is 
an  integral  part.  In  1948,  certain  disputes  over  the 
administration  of  the  city  led  to  the  closing  of  the 
supply  routes  with  the  exception  of  the  air  corri- 
dors, which  were  used  for  the  famous  Berlin  Air 
Lift.  This  arrangement  became  unwieldy  for  both 
sides  and  a  revised  agreement  on  Berlin  was  en- 
tered into  in  1949. 

East  German  authorities  assumed  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  civilian  and  commercial  traffic  be- 
tween West  Germany  and  Berlin,  which  consists  of 
nearly  eight-ninths  of  the  total  traffic.  The  Russian 
occupation  authorities  still  supervise  the  transfer 
of  military  traffic  on  the  ground;  but  they  have  sug- 
gested that  this  supervision  also  be  turned  over  to 
the  East  Germans.  But  the  U.  S.  wants  the  Rus- 


sians to  stay  and  supervise  the  flow  of  military 
traffic,  not  the  East  Germans.  We  refuse  to  recog- 
nize the  sovereignty  of  East  Germany,  although  we 
have  set  up  West  Germany  as  a  sovereign  power. 
So  far,  the  East  Germans  have  done  a  good  job  of 
administering  the  traffic  routes  insofar  as  the  non- 
military  traffic  is  concerned;  but  we  refuse  to  let 
the  Russians  turn  over  the  administration  of  the 
military  traffic  to  them. 

The  U.  S.  has  consistently  violated  her  occupa- 
tion status  by  using  her  air  corridor  for  political 
and  commercial  transfer  of  persons  and  supplies 
contrary  to  the  occupation  agreements;  but  this 
clandestine  air  traffic  has  not  been  interfered  with. 
The  big  issue  over  Berlin  at  this  time  is  Russia's 
threat  to  withdraw  her  military  forces  from  Berlin 
and  East  Germany  and  turn  over  the  administra- 
tion of  Berlin  and  the  supply  routes  to  East  Ger- 
many. That  is  the  issue  over  which  President  Ken- 
nedy has  been  threatening  the  world  with  war. 

The  Russians  have  repeatedly  asked  for  the  sign- 
ing of  a  German  Peace  Treaty;  but,  after  16  years, 
the  United  States  still  refuses  to  formally  end  the 
war  against  Germany.  One  motive  for  this  refusal 
is  that  a  peace  treaty  would  end  our  'right'  to  main- 
tain a  military  garrison  in  Berlin.  Further,  we 
strenuously  object  to  Russia's  signing  a  peace 
treaty  with  East  Germany,  because  that  would  end 
the  Russian  occupation  of  East  Germany  including 
Berlin  and  we  want  them  to  stay  there.  If  they 
leave,  our  dog-in-the-manger  stay  in  Berlin  becomes 
legally  untenable.  We  need  Berlin  as  an  outpost 
from  which  to  commit  subversion  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  in  furtherance  of  our  Cold  War  policy. 

— Techno  Critic 


COVER  PICTURE 

Symbolization  achieves  a  double  impact  as  Shir- 
ley Church,  Member  of  Regional  Division  12349, 
Section  1,  Technocracy  Inc.  at  Vancouver,  B.  C, 
poses  with  an  Official  Gray  Car  at  recent  'Oper- 
ation Bellingham.'  See  other  pictures  and  article 
about  this  activity  on  pages  12  to  15. 
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WHERE  DO  WE  GO  NEXT  ? 

Progression  into  the  future  is  more  on  the  basis  of  guesswork  and  hope 
than  on  the  basis  of  planned  direction.  How  can  we  have  planned  direc- 
tion when  every  detailed  step  forward  must  be  debated  by  political  bodies, 
must  be  compromised  with  innumerable  business  interests,  must  fight  tra- 
ditional fixations,  and  must  pass  the  censorship  of  various  anti-progressive 
committees  and   institutions? 


npHE  United  States  and  Canada  find  themselves 
■'■  in  dubious  situations  on  many  fronts.  They  have 
arrived  at  a  place  where  they  don't  know  exactly 
what  to  do  next.  They  seem  unable  to  formulate 
a  practicable  course  of  action  for  the  years  ahead 
or  even  to  postulate  a  realistic  goal  to  serve  as  a 
directional  beacon.  The  circumstances  which  have 
brought  this  about  are  complex,  which  adds  to  the 
confusion  and  indecision. 

Until  recently,  the  United  States  and  Canada 
have  regarded  themselves  as  pioneer  countries  with 
expanding  frontiers  and  abundant  resources.  Can- 
ada still  has  a  frontier  outlook  with  respect  to  the 
far  north.  President  Kennedy  has  tried  to  recapture 
some  of  the  pioneer  spirit  by  labeling  his  regime 
'The  New  Frontier.' 

The  concepts  relating  to  the  development  of  the 
Continent  have  been  those  of  bonanza  exploitation. 
Under  this  concept,  the  promoters  move  into  an 
area  as  soon  as  it  has  been  opened  up  to  them  and 
proceed  to  'develop'  whatever  is  in  sight  that  prom- 
ises an  easy  return.  They  hurriedly  extract  that 
which  is  rich  and  easy  of  access.  Then  they  aban- 
don the  'ruins'  and  move  on  when  the  going  gets 
difficult  or  the  take  diminishes  below  the  point  of 
easy  profit.  This  type  of  'development'  was  per- 
mitted, for  it  was  felt  that  rich  new  deposits  of  re- 
sources could  always  be  found  to  replace  those 
which  became  exhausted;  that  new  farmlands  could 
be  opened  up  to  supply  an  expanding  population 
and  supplement  the  loss  of  production  from  worn- 
out  and  eroded  soils;  that  there  were  inexhaustible 
timber  reserves;  that  there  was  adequate  fresh 
water  for  all  uses,  with  the  possible  exception  of 


irrigation  in  the  most  arid  regions.  These  intuitions 
were  soon  to  be  proven  false. 

Almost  suddenly,  the  people  of  North  America 
have  been  forced  to  realize  that  their  area,  re- 
sources, and  long-term  productive  capabilities  are 
finite;  worse  than  that,  they  are  alarmingly  inade- 
quate for  the  near  future  as  seen  from  the  view- 
point of  Price  System  promotion.  The  rapid  ex- 
pansionism of  World  War  II  brought  this  plight  to 
our  attention,  really,  for  the  first  time.  Our  richest 
iron  ore  deposits  began  to  peter  out.  The  choicest 
timber  varieties  and  sizes  began  disappearing  one 
by  one.  Electrical  power  suddenly  was  in  short  sup- 
ply. Fresh  water  became  a  critical  problem  in  many 
areas.  The  search  for  new  petroleum  sources  became 
more  frantic.  None  of  these  things  had  been  con- 
sidered as  imminent  probabilities. 

When  the  Boulder  and  Grand  Coulee  Dams  were 
constructed  during  the  Roosevelt  New  Deal,  the 
public  relations  men  connected  with  the  projects 
had  the  job  of  explaining,  or  rather  apologizing  for, 
the  development  of  so  much  power.  This  was  in 
reply  to  the  criticisms  of  these  power  projects  by 
politicians  and  businessmen  who  had  deplored  the 
installation  of  so  much  power  capacity,  arguing 
that  there  was  not  enough  established  industry  to 
absorb  it  and  that  the  surplus  power  would  depress 
the  market.  One  would  presume  from  this  line  of 
argument  that  they  expected  the  power-consuming 
industries  to  build  their  plants  first,  then  to  seek 
a  source  of  power  to  run  them.  (This  presumption 
is  not  so  far-fetched  as  you  might  suppose;  for,  even 
more  recently,  there  have  been  criticisms  directed 
against  proposed  power  developments  in  Africa  and 
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elsewhere  on  the  grounds  that  those  areas  do  not 
have  the  industries  to  absorb  the  power.)  So,  the 
apologists  for  the  big  dams  of  the  1930's  tried  to 
explain  that  the  great  new  power  supplies  really 
would  not  menace  the  economy.  They  pointed  out 
that  the  production  would  not  be  thrust  suddenly 
upon  the  market;  that  the  generators  would  be  put 
into  operation  only  as  fast  as  the  power  merchants 
could  sell  the  kilowatt-hours  at  a  'fair'  price.  Be- 
sides, much  of  the  power  would  not  be  marketed  at 
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all;  it  would  be  used  up  in  other  ways.  The  largest 
bloc  of  power  from  the  Boulder  Dam  project  would 
be  expended  in  pumping  water  from  the  Colorado 
River  over  the  mountain  into  the  city  of  Los  An- 
geles. A  third  of  the  power  from  Grand  Coulee 
would  be  used  in  pumping  the  water  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  over  the  rim  of  the  gorge  where  it  could 
flow  into  irrigation  canals.  Thus  the  public  was 
soft-soaped  into  believing  that  these  huge  projects 
were  at  worst  harmless  and  possibly  beneficial  — 
even  beyond  the  immediate  need  of  stimulating  the 
economy  during  the  depression. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  war,  the  heads  of 
America's  electric  utilities  fought  stubbornly  against 
any  expansion  of  the  nation's  power-producing  fa- 
cilities. They  were  afraid  of  'over-capacity'  after  the 
war.  But  suddenly  there  was  a  shortage  of  electri- 
cal power  all  over  the  place. 

Causes  of  Confusion 

Factors  contributing  to  the  internal  confusion 
of  this  Continent,  other  than  the  static  concepts 
of  the  national  'leaders'  and  the  residual  psychol- 
ogy of  a  pioneer  society,  are  the  population  explo- 
sion and  the  accelerated  technological  changes  of 
recent  years.  The  Continent  has  become  populated 
beyond  the  optimum  number  of  people  for  the  area 
and  population  pressures  have  become  evident  in 
various  parts  of  North  America.  New  and  improved 
technology  has  been  contributing  to  an  increase  in 
the  rate  of  consumption,  creating  a  heavier  demand 
on  the  resource  reserves  of  the  area,  and  it  has  been 
speeding  up  the  rate  at  which  resource  deposits  can 
be  depleted. 

In  spite  of  certain  obvious  limitations  imposed 
on  the  expansionist  concepts  of  the  people  by  the 
physical  factors,  the  general  thinking  has  not 
changed  accordingly.  It  has  been  felt  that,  some- 
how, any  resource  that  might  run  into  short  supply 
on  this  Continent  could  be  procured  from  other 
continents;  that  all  we  needed  was  plenty  of  money 
and  'freedom  of  access'  to  the  resources  of  other 
areas.  This  type  of  thinking  still  prevails,  although 
there  is  some  flickering  of  intelligence  to  the  con- 
trary. World  conditions  indicate  that,  very  soon, 
other  continents  are  going  to  need  all  the  resources 
they  have  for  their  own  use;  and  some  will  need 
more  than  what  they  have  available  in  their  own 
domains. 

The  uncontrolled  population  growth  in  most 
parts  of  the  world  is  forcing  problems  on  all  socie- 
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ties,  including  that  of  North  America  —  problems 
which  have  never  seemed  to  need  serious  cogitation 
in  most  quarters  before  now.  The  crying  need  for 
population  controls  is  forcing  the  people,  then  the 
leaders,  of  many  nations  to  consider  measures 
which  would  have  been  reprehensible  to  them  only 
a  few  years  ago.  Even  religious  and  moralistic  ob- 
jections are  being  over-ridden.  Effective  birth  con- 
trol techniques  are  being  actively  sought  by  the 
leaders  of  several  nations,  some  of  which  were  for- 
merly considered  to  be  backward.  Other  leaders 
are  closing  their  eyes  to  practices  among  the  people 
which  are  still  treated  in  the  statutes  as  illegal  and 
in  sermons  as  improper.  The  general  trend  is  toward 
a  socially-imposed  control  of  births  in  a  world 
which  is  seriously  over-populated.  The  Unitea 
States,  which  leads  in  know-how  and  educational 
facilities,  pretends  officially  to  view  population  con- 
trol as  both  unnecessary  and  improper.  On  the 
question  of  population  control,  the  United  States 
defaults  any  opportunity  for  leadership  it  may 
have;  further,  it  tries  to  restrain  other  countries 
from  propagating  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
birth  control. 


American   Intelligence   Declines 

The  general  intelligence  of  the  American  people 
is  rapidly  declining,  as  many  scholars  and  research- 
ers have  shown  at  various  times.  Yet,  the  subject  of 
eugenic  improvement  of  the  race  is  even  more  con- 
troversial (meaning,  more  objectionable)  in  Amer- 
ica than  the  subject  of  birth  control.  The  idea  of 
eugenic  improvement  is  one  to  arouse  negative  emo- 
tions among  numerous  people  in  America,  includ- 
ing many  who  otherwise  are  quite  intelligent.  Yet 
these  same  people  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of 
the  theory  and  techniques  of  eugenic  improvement. 
They  somehow  sense  that  their  moral  values  will  be 
jeopardized  and  their  procreative  privileges  limited. 
Many  suspect  that  it  would  prohibit  them  from 
having  children  of  their  own,  which  shows  how  little 
they  know  about  it. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Americans  should  be- 
come emotionally  unstable  over  such  a  'controver- 
sial' matter.  In  recent  months  many  Americans 
have  exhibited  emotional  frenzy  over  the  Castro 
regime  in  Cuba,  openly  advocating  that  the  United 
States  go  down  there  and  throw  'them'  out.  Yet,  do 
any  of  these  emotionalized  citizens  display  objec- 
tive knowledge  of  the  situation  down  there?  Not 
likely.  How  many  Americans  who  were  impatiently 


awaiting  news  of  our  declaration  of  war  on  Russia 
only  recently  over  the  issue  of  Berlin  had  any 
knowledge  or  understanding  of  what  that  issue  con- 
sists of?  If  the  American  intelligence  is  so  low  that 
it  can  fall  for  propaganda  hoaxes  of  the  Cuba,  Laos, 
and  Berlin  types,  how  can  we  expect  it  to  be  patient 
and  objective  in  the  face  of  problems  with  even 
more  emotional  content? 


Management   of   Resources 

When  we  turn  to  subjects  that  are  less  sensitive, 
the  management  of  the  land  and  water  of  the  Con- 
tinent, for  example,  we  still  find  all  kinds  of  stub- 
born resistance  to  any  program  of  improvement. 
If  you  think  we  are  kidding,  try  advocating  a  pro- 
gram of  Continental  land  management,  centralized 
and  functional  in  its  control,  with  the  job  of  deter- 
mining how  the  land  of  the  Continent  shall  be  used. 
First,  there  would  be  opposition  from  the  national 
political  governments.  Then,  states  and  provinces 
would  complain  about  their  'sovereign  rights'  being 
violated.  Numerous  local  bodies  and  associations 
would  feel  that  their  interests  were  subject  to  inter- 
ference. Finally,  all  the  private  owners  of  real  estate 
would  object  to  having  their  property  made  liable 
to  planned  control.  We  run  into  the  same  interfer- 
ences where  fresh  water  is  concerned;  except  that, 
because  of  the  fluidity  of  the  water,  it  arouses  even 
more  intense  controversies. 

Yet,  the  functional  management  of  the  land  and 
water  of  North  America  by  a  responsible  central- 
ized control  is  imperative.  We  cannot  trust  its  man- 
agement remaining  in,  or  slipping  into,  the  hands 
of  party  politicians  and  private  enterprise  interests. 
These  do  not  have  a  Continental  perspective;  they 
can  think  only  in  terms  of  selfish  and  local  interests. 

How  is  the  land  area  to  be  used?  That  is  a  ques- 
tion which  seldom  receives  serious  attention,  much 
less  an  over-all  strategic  answer.  Too  many  people 
do  not  want  that  question  answered  or  even  posed. 
How  much  land  should  be  allocated  to  agricultural 
crops?  How  much  to  pasture?  How  much  to  for- 
ests? How  much  to  parks  and  wilderness  areas? 
How  much  to  water  storage?  How  much  to  service 
routes  and  areas?  How  much  to  residential  areas? 
After  the  answers  to  those  questions  are  deter- 
mined, comes  the  question,  what  areas  and  what 
kinds  of  land  shall  be  allocated  to  each  of  these 
categories?  The  mere  suggestion  of  a  planned  land- 
use  program  runs  afoul  of  numerous  private,  cor- 
porate, and  local  'rights.'  It  involves  putting  into 
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the  hands  of  the  planners  decisions  which  have  al- 
ways been  regarded  as  private  and  sacred. 

The  operation  of  our  economy  is  predicated, 
among  other  things,  on  the  individual's  working  at 
a  job  and  receiving  a  wage.  Now,  we  find  that  ma- 
chines and  automatic  processes  are  doing  the  bulk 
of  the  work  and  that  the  human  being  is  needed 
less  and  less.  The  question  arises,  how  are  people 
going  to  earn  a  living?  Almost  all  proposed  answers 
specify  that  more  jobs  must  be  found  for  more 
people.  These  answers  are  completely  irrelevant 
and  incompetent.  Jobs  are  disappearing.  The  cor- 
rect answer  must  provide  a  livelihood  for  the  people 
without  their  having  to  earn  it  through  working 
for  wages  and  salaries.  The  basic  concepts  of  how 
goods  and  services  are  to  be  distributed  to  the  con- 
sumer must  be  drastically  revised.  All  the  people 
must  be  provided  unearned  incomes.  That  is  what 
the  trends  indicate  and  the  future  demands.  But, 
outside  of  Technocracy,  who  supports  such  a  goal? 

Rising    Cost    Problems 

At  the  present  time,  costs  are  getting  out  of  hand 
for  the  moderate  income  groups.  To  get  by  with  the 
least  trouble,  one  must  be  either  very  wealthy  or 
destitute.  The  wealthy  can  pay  their  own  way.  The 
destitute  person  can  get  some  kind  of  charity  or 
welfare.  But  the  people  in  between  are  not  eco- 
nomically secure.  It  is  true,  they  can  get  by  reason- 
ably well  if  they  stay  healthy,  avoid  special  troubles, 
and  already  have  a  stable  setup.  But,  if  their  em- 
ployment is  unsteady,  if  they  have  an  accident,  if 
they  get  into  trouble  with  their  creditors  or  the 
internal  revenue  agents,  or  if  they  get  dispossessed 
of  their  homes,  they  are  in  for  a  rough  time  of  it. 
The  boom  is  really  lowered  on  them  if  someone  in 
the  family  becomes  seriously  sick  and  requires  ex- 
tended hospital  care.  Prolonged  old  age  is  a  finan- 
cial disaster  both  to  the  individual  directly  con- 
cerned and  to  his  family.  Financial  problems  are 
becoming  the  major  emotional  concern  of  millions 
of  people.  They  are  becoming  the  basic  cause  of 
more  and  more  neuroses.  The  present  trend  is  to- 
ward this  condition  becoming  aggravated  rather 
than  lessened.  The  vital  necessities  of  life  are  in- 
creasing in  price  faster  than  the  incomes  of  the 
people  are  rising. 

The  economy  of  the  United  States  is  a  semi-war 
economy.  Half  of  the  federal  budget  is  going  into 
military  expenditures.  The  people  have  been  kept 
in  a  state  of  war  jitters,  by  either  actual  war  or  the 


threat  of  war,  since  1940;  and  these  jitters  are  in- 
tensified whenever  it  is  deemed  expedient  to  obtain 
higher  appropriations  of  money  for  military  mat- 
ters. A  'war  crisis'  always  is  helpful  in  getting  extra 
appropriations  through  Congress.  The  people  are 
becoming  numbed  by  the  continual  propaganda 
harangue  against  the  Soviet  Union,  against  China, 
and  against  communism  and  the  'reds'  in  general. 
Many  Americans  would  almost  welcome  the  out- 
break of  war  as  a  release  from  the  prolonged  sus- 
pense under  which  they  have  been  kept.  A  continu- 
ous state  of  Cold  War  is  economically  wasteful. 
It  is  corrosive  of  morale.  It  is  an  evasion  of  our  re- 
sponsibility for  the  future. 

Negative   Nature  of  War 

Where  do  we  go  with  the  Cold  War?  It  has  no 
positive  goal.  As  a  political  expedient,  it  is  wearing 
thin  and  is  making  the  United  States  look  ridicu- 
lous around  the  world.  If  we  should  let  the  Cold 
War  degenerate  into  World  War  III,  what  can  we 
offer  as  an  excuse  for  such  a  war?  What  kind  of 
victory  could  we  anticipate?  We  have  no  answers 
to  those  questions  which  make  any  sense.  It  is  gen- 
erally conceded  that  World  War  III  would  be  ex- 
tremely destructive  to  the  United  States  regardless 
of  how  it  might  end.  Could  the  destruction  of  a 
hundred  million  American  lives  over  such  an  issue 
as  the  political  affiliation  of  some  two  million  people 
in  Berlin,  Germany,  be  accepted  by  anybody  as 
worthwhile?  Yet,  we  have  leaders  in  high  places 
who  threaten  that  very  thing.  These  same  leaders 
have  advocated  the  acceptance  of  war  over  minor 
issues  in  Korea,  in  Laos,  in  Vietnam,  in  Lebanon, 
in  Cuba,  and  in  other  places  at  different  times.  But 
do  any  of  them  even  suggest  a  positive  goal  for 
North  America?  The  answer  is  'No.'  | 

The  Eisenhower  administration  sponsored  only 
one  program  that  could  in  any  way  be  construed 
as  providing  positive  benefits  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. This  was  the  federally  sponsored  Interstate 
Highway  program,  which  (when  and  if  completed) 
will  give  the  United  States  a  sort  of  national  net- 
work of  integrated,  high  speed  highways  for  the 
first  time.  However,  the  program  was  not  proposed 
primarily  for  this  purpose.  It  was  an  expediency 
for  spending  money  and  bolstering  the  national 
economy.  Even  so,  it  came  as  a  severe  shock  to 
many  American  politicians.  Before  they  would  con- 
sent to  it,  they  had  to  be  convinced  that  the  costs 
would  be  passed  on  to  the  consumers,  particularly 
automobile  drivers.  Then,  rather  than  get  the  job 
done  quickly,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  extend 
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the  program  over  many  years  so  as  to  provide  a 
steady  stimulus  to  the  economy.  Consequently,  the 
highways  are  being  constructed  piece-meal  here  and 
there  all  over  the  country.  A  further  argument  used 
to  get  the  highway  program  through  the  opposition 
was  the  allegation  that  the  roads  were  potentially 
useful  as  evacuation  routes  in  times  of  national 
emergency.  Politicians  can  appreciate  that  kind  of 
argument.  That  the  highways  would  provide  rela- 
tively fast  automobile  transportation  over  the  na- 
tion was  treated  with  minimal  emphasis. 

Interferences  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  highway 
construction  program  came  from  various  directions. 
Local  chambers  of  commerce  deplored  the  construc- 
tion of  highways  which  would  by-pass  the  cities  and 
towns,  allowing  the  travelers  to  escape  the  traffic 
traps  designed  by  local  business  interests  to  stall 
people  on  the  Main  Streets  of  the  nation.  Various 
interested  parties  objected  to  the  amount  of  real 
estate  involved  in  the  rights  of  way,  without  com- 
paring it  with  the  amount  of  land  squandered  on 
the  county  and  township  roads  of  the  nation.  Real 
estate  owners  bewail  the  depreciation  of  the  road 
frontage  property  that  lined  the  old  highways. 

Technocracy  regrets  the  limited  concepts  back 
of  the  Interstate  Highway  program  and  the  faulty 
execution  of  the  program,  but  it  does  recognize  this 
project  to  be  a  Continental  asset  —  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  for  most  of  the  other  politically- 
sponsored  projects  of  the  past  century. 

Suburban  Waste 

A  highly  wasteful  development  of  the  postwar 
years  has  been  the  population  migration  to  Sub- 
urbia. This  movement  was  ill-conceived  and  waste- 
fully  carried  out.  Outside  of  certain  military  adven- 
tures, Suburbia  has  been  the  most  costly  boon- 
doggle in  our  history.  It  is  also  one  that  we  shall 
regret.  Among  other  things,  it  has  flooded  the  coun- 
try with  thirty-year  mortgages,  which  benefit  no- 
body but  the  big  financial  institutions.  Suburbia 
ties  down  millions  of  families  to  a  high  cost  mode 
of  living,  one  from  which  it  is  not  easy  to  escape.  A 
positive  solution  to  the  dilemma  of  Suburbia  is  its 
abandonment  in  favor  of  durable,  efficient,  multi- 
storey, urban  blocks.  Eventually  it  will  come,  but 
it  is  not  a  subject  of  serious  national  thinking  at 
this  time. 

Next  after  the  Cold  War  and  Suburbia,  the  most 
costly  postwar  boondoggle  has  been  the  automobile 
craze.    Costly,    ornate,    inefficient    transportation 


gadgets  from  Detroit  have  been  a  plague  on  the 
nation.  They  have  served  as  symbols  of  pride  and 
status  as  much  as  functional  transportation  units. 
In  disgust  with  the  design  and  the  cost  of  Detroit's 
'masterpieces,'  the  public  began  turning  to  small, 
economical  cars  produced  in  Europe.  Now,  the  De- 
troit manufacturers  are  tagging  along  with  that 
trend,  not  from  any  premeditated  design  to  serve 
the  public,  but  as  an  economic  expediency  forced 
on  them  by  foreign  competition.  A  really  efficient, 
functional,  all-purpose  transportation  unit  is  yet  to 
be  designed  by  the  automobile  industry  of  North 
America. 

In  the  same  way,  we  can  review  all  aspects  of 
social  life  on  the  North  American  Continent  and 
the  picture  will  be  similarly  confused  as  to  direc- 
tion and  perspective.  Progression  into  the  future  is 
more  on  the  basis  of  guesswork  and  hope  than  on 
the  basis  of  planned  direction.  How  can  we  have 
planned  direction  when  every  detailed  step  for- 
ward must  be  debated  by  political  bodies,  must  be 
compromised  with  innumerable  business  interests, 
must  fight  traditional  fixations,  and  must  pass  the 
censorship  of  various  anti-progressive  committees 
and  institutions? 

It  must  be  obvious  to  all  intelligent  people  by 
now  that  no  significant  social  progress  can  be  ex- 
pected from  political  administrations,  whether  or 
not  the  'right'  people  are  elected  to  office.  When 
labor  leaders,  for  example,  propose  a  gradual  ap- 
proach to  their  goals  through  selective  voting  for 
individual  candidates  who  are  'most  favorable'  to 
those  goals  at  election  time,  they  are  either  dis- 
playing extreme  naivete  or  are  holding  onto  their 
positions  in  the  labor  unions  through  pretensions  in 
which  they  themselves  cannot  have  faith. 

Business  and  financial  leadership  does  not  have 
the  answer.  They  are  too  busy  watching  the  bal- 
ance sheet  with  a  short  range  perspective.  Besides, 
over-all  planning  in  the  national  or  Continental 
interest  is  outside  of  their  experience  and  their 
social  concepts.  One  would  not  expect  a  salesman 
to  understand  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
things  he  sells  or  to  be  much  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  the  purchaser.  His  goal  is  simply  to  make 
a  sale. 

A  referendum  of  public  opinion,  especially  when 
it  is  accompanied  by  campaign  ballyhoo,  can  pro- 
vide no  positive  direction.  At  most,  it  can  reveal 
vaguely  only  certain  trends  in  public  sentiment  re- 
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garding  various  likes  and  dislikes.  It  cannot  serve 
as  a  basis  for  planning  the  next  step  in  social  prog- 
ress. Peoples'  preferences  can  be  determined  objec- 
tively and  more  efficiently  in  other  ways  than 
through  their  voting  on  political  issues  once  or 
twice  in  a  four- year  period. 

Who  can  determine  where  we  go  from  here  with 
adequate  precision  and  realism? 

First,  we  must  be  reminded  that  the  vital  factors 
in  our  social  living  are  physical  in  nature  and  that 
they  operate  according  to  physical  laws.  Hence, 
they  must  be  administered  by  the  people  who  best 
understand  those  laws  and  their  applications — the 
scientists,  technologists,  and  engineers.  All  physical 
functions  today  are  being  supervised  by  technically- 
trained  people;  this  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
these  functions  work. 

The  technical  people  know  the  needs,  the  limita- 
tions, and  the  future  potentials  of  our  society  with 
respect  to  its  physical  assets — land,  water,  biota, 
minerals,  and  power.  They  are  the  only  ones  quali- 
fied to  plan  the  next  step  forward,  to  advise  us 
where  to  go  from  here. 


Basic   Design   Complete 

The  fundamental  work  in  Continental  design  has 
already  been  done.  A  strategic  plan  for  the  next 
social  state  on  the  North  American  Continent  has 
already  been  worked  out  in  accordance  with  the 
physical  features  of  this  Area.  No  other  plan  that 
comes  anywhere  near  it  has  been  proposed.  Tech- 
nocracy's blueprint  for  the  Technate  of  America 
has  been  ready  for  adoption  and  use  for  some  three 
decades  now.  What  is  needed  next  is  a  draft  of  the 
technical  men  of  the  Continent  to  work  out  the 
details  in  accordance  with  the  general  specifications 
of  Technocracy's  blueprint  and  to  install  the  Tech- 
nate. 

The  technical  men  will  need  a  mandate  to  pro- 
ceed with  this  job.  That  mandate  must  come  from 
the  people  of  North  America — the  only  way  social 
change  can  arise  spontaneously  within  an  area. 
Events  are  serving  to  stimulate  the  people  to  the 
point  of  demanding  social  change  of  some  kind. 
That  demand  must  be  directed  toward  a  positive 
goal  and  away  from  destructive,  negative  stam- 
pedes. This  is  the  function  of  the  Organization  of 
Technocracy  Inc. 

Technocrats  are  organized  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  guiding  the  North  American  people  in  their  quest 
for  a  positive  Future;  hence.  Technocrats  have  no 


interest  in  their  role  on  this  Continent  other  than 
seeing  that  the  job  gets  done. 

Technocracy's  goal  for  North  America  is  abun- 
dance, security,  and  freedom  from  toil  for  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Continent  —  without  price  or 
philosophical  justification.  Any  citizen  of  North 
America  is  welcome  to  join  Technocracy  in  the  fur- 
therance of  this  objective. 

— Wilton  Ivie 


MY  TWO   CENTS  WORTH 

Uncle  Zeke  was  over  to  my  place  last  night  and 
was  telling  me  all  about  his  vacation  trip.  He  had 
plenty  of  complaints  about  the  roads  and  other 
things.  He  said  he  went  on  a  long  trip  to  see  some 
of  the  country  but  with  the  way  things  are  now- 
adays you  don't  get  to  see  as  much  as  you  expect. 

If  you  take  what  they  call  the  scenic  routes,  it 
means  the  roads  are  narrow,  rough,  winding,  and 
hilly.  So  when  you  are  driving  you  have  to  spend 
all  your  time  watching  the  road  and  you  don't  get 
to  see  much  else  unless  you  keep  stopping  and  there 
ain't  many  places  you  can  stop. 

If  you  take  the  super-highways  where  you  can 
travel  70  miles  an  hour,  you  still  have  to  watch  the 
road  pretty  close.  But  once  in  a  while  you  can 
glance  sideways  and  see  something  flash  by.  Only, 
if  you  see  a  bright  colored  thing  alongside  of  the 
road,  you  can't  be  sure  if  it  is  a  pretty  flower  or 
just  a  beer  can. 

Uncle  Zeke  said  he  liked  to  stop  early  at  night 
because  there  was  such  a  big  rush  of  traffic  in  the 
evening  with  a  lot  of  fast  drivers  showing  off.  Then 
he  would  get  up  early  in  the  morning  and  drive 
when  it  was  cool  and  there  wasn't  much  traffic  on 
the  road.  When  the  sun  came  up  and  shined  in  his 
eyes,  he  would  want  to  stop  for  breakfast  and  wait 
for  the  sun  to  get  higher  in  the  sky.  But  where  can 
you  find  a  place  that  is  open  for  breakfast  at  sun- 
rise? 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  easier  ways  of  taking 
vacations  than  the  way  a  lot  of  people  I  know  take 
them.  Some  people  don't  think  they  have  been  on 
a  vacation  unless  they  put  2000  miles  on  their  cars 
in  two  weeks.  As  for  me,  I  try  to  see  how  much 
enjoyable  loafing  I  can  get  in  on  my  vacations,  and 
other  times  too. 

— Ima  Moron 
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A  JULY  4  QUESTION  FOR  THE  U.  S. : 


Where  Will  The  Coming 

Social  Revolution  Stop  ? 


By  ARNOLD  TOYNBEE 

London  Observer  Service 

■Crom  a  four-month  visit  to  the  United  States  I 
■'■  have  returned  with  the  impression  that,  in  the 
three  years  since  my  previous  visit,  the  strain  on 
the  U.  S.  economy  has  become  appreciably  more 
severe.  I  am  not  referring  to  the  momentary  foreign 
exchange  pressure  on  the  dollar.  The  strain  that  I 
have  in  mind  goes  deeper,  and  would,  I  believe, 
continue  to  increase,  even  if  the  present  pressure 
on  the  dollar  were  to  ease  off. 

This  more  fundamental  strain  concerns  the 
United  States'  European  partners  as  well  as  the 
United  States  itself.  After  all,  the  U.  S.  economy 
is  the  hub  of  the  whole  Western  world,  and  any 
major  economic  tendency  in  the  United  States  is 
likely  to  indicate  what  is  going  to  be  'the  wave  of 
the  future'  for  the  rest  of  the  present  relatively 
affluent  minority  of  the  human  race. 

Every  economy  has  two  sides  to  it;  it  has  its 
technological  means  of  production  and  its  social 
system  for  distributing  the  product.  In  its  technol- 
ogy, the  United  States  is  at  least  as  radical  today 
as  it  has  ever  been.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its  social 
system  it  is  highly  conservative  nowadays.  This 
present-day  difference  in  the  U.  S.  attitude  toward 
the  two  sides  of  the  U.  S.  economy  has  set  up  a 
tension  between  them,  and  it  now  looks  as  if  this 
tension  is  becoming  so  acute  that  one  or  the  other 
side  of  the  economy  will  have  to  give  way. 

Is  it  U.  S.  technology  or  the  U.  S.  social  system 
that  is  more  likely  to  yield?  At  other  times  and 
places  there  have  been  examples  of  the  deliberate 
and  successful  repression  of  technological  develop- 
ment for  the  sake  of  preserving  an  existing  social 
system  from  disruption.  But  it  would  be  hard  to 
put  one's  finger  on  an  example  of  this  anywhere  in 
the  modern  Western  world,  and  particularly  in  the 
United  States,  since  the  beginning  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution. 

There   is,   no   doubt,   some   talk   in   the  United 


States  today  of  resisting  the  progress  of  automation 
for  the  sake  of  safeguarding  employment.  But  auto- 
mation is  merely  a  new  name  for  the  latest  phase 
in  the  unceasing  Industrial  Revolution.  There  was 
a  pathetic  attempt  to  resist  mechanization  in  Brit- 
ain a  century  and  a  half  ago.  This  resistance  was 
ineffectual,  notwithstanding  the  reality  of  the  social 
hardships  that  mechanization  was  bringing  with  it, 
in  Britain  then  as  in  America  today. 

It  can  be  predicted  with  assurance  that  in  the 
United  States,  in  our  time,  automation  will  con- 
tinue. To  arrest  it  would  be  "un-American." 

It  would  be  flying  in  the  face  of  something  that, 
in  the  American  people's  eyes,  is  characteristic  of 
their  national  genius.  But,  if  the  U.  S.  technological 
revolution  is  to  go  ahead  at  an  accelerating  pace, 
there  will  surely  have  to  be  a  revolution  of  com- 
parable magnitude  in  the  conservative  present-day 
U.  S.  social  system. 

The  social  system  distributes  the  products  of 
U.  S.  technology  to  Americans  in  accordance  with 
what  each  American  can  persuade  or  coerce  his 
fellow-countrymen  into  paying  him  for  his  economic 
services  or  disservices.  But  the  number  of  Ameri- 
cans who  are  economically  employed  (including 
those  employed  on  jobs  that  are  socially  useless  or 
even  undesirable)  is  going  to  be  drastically  reduced 
by  the  same  progress  of  automation  that  is  going 
to  bring  with  it  a  sensational  increase  in  the  total 
national  product. 

Is  the  whole  of  this  increasing  product  going  to 
remain  the  private  property  of  the  diminishing 
number  of  members  of  the  community  who  are  still 
going  to  be  economically  active?  This  automatic 
effect  of  leaving  the  present  social  system  un- 
changed would  make  neither  economic  nor  moral 
sense.  The  legal  owners  of  the  product  would  not 
be  able  to  realize  their  nominal  wealth  under  a  sys- 
tem that  deprived  a  majority  of  their  fellow-citizens 
of  their  purchasing  power.  And  it  would  also  be 
morally  intolerable  that,  in  a  community  that  was 
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growing  richer  collectively,  an  increasing  number 
of  the  members  of  society  should  be  beggared. 

This  seems  to  portend  a  change  in  the  U.  S.  social 
system.  In  a  society  in  which  the  individual's  nor- 
mal lot  is  to  be,  not  employed  economically,  but 
unemployed,  the  national  product  will  surely  have 
to  be  distributed  on  some  other  principle  than  the 
present  one  of  payment  for  earnings.  Even  if  the 
legal  ownership  of  the  product  is  still  left  on  the 
traditional  basis,  the  dwindling  number  of  citizens 
with  a  legal  title  to  a  share  in  the  national  product 
will  have  to  be  taxed — and  this,  presumably,  on  an 
unprecedented  scale — as  a  means  of  redistributing 
the  total  national  product  more  equitably  among 
the  members  of  the  community  at  large,  irrespec- 
tive of  whether  they  are  economically  employed  or 
not. 

The  first  beneficiaries  of  this  apparently  inev- 
itable social  revolution  will  be  the  unemployed  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  At  present  these  are  an 
indigent  minority,  and  it  is  easy  for  the  affluent 
majority  to  ignore  and  neglect  them.  This  will  no 
longer  be  possible  if  the  onward  march  of  automa- 
tion converts  the  unemployed  from  a  minority  into 
a  majority.  They  will  then  have  to  receive  their 
fair  share  of  remuneration.  This  will  be  fair  because 
they,  too,  will  have  earned  it  in  a  negative  sense. 
They  will  have  earned  it  by  making  way  for  ma- 
chines that  can  raise  the  total  national  product  to 
heights  far  above  what  could  be  achieved  by  the 
full  employment  of  the  community's  human  hands. 

Will  the  coming  U.  S.  social  revolution  be  able 
to  stop  there?  To  imagine  that  it  will  would  be  to 
under-estimate  the  capacity  of  automation  for  in- 
creasing a  community's  productivity.  Even  if  the 
United  States  does  take  the  revolutionary  step  of 
remunerating  an  increasing  number  of  unemployed 
on  the  same  ratio  on  which  it  remunerates  those 
who  are  still  earning,  the  U.  S.  market  alone  is  not 
going  to  be  able  to  absorb  the  whole  of  America's 
mounting  product.  This  will  not  be  possible  even  if 
by  a  revolutionary  change  in  the  U.  S.  social  sys- 
tem, every  U.  S.  citizen  is  endowed  with  the  maxi- 
mum purchasing  power. 

There  is  a  limit  to  human  wants  in  terms  of  con- 
sumer goods,  even  when  these  wants  are  artificially 
stimulated  by  a  high-powered  advertising  industry. 
The  only  market  in  the  world  today  that  is  vir- 
tually insatiable  is  one  that  lies  outside  the  U.  S. 
borders.  It  is  presented  by  the  two-thirds  or  three- 
quarters  of  mankind  still  living  just  above  the  star- 


vation line.  To  provide  for  their  most  elementary 
needs  would  fully  employ,  for  an  indefinite  time  to 
come,  the  rising  productive  capacity  of  the  tech- 
nologically advanced,  and  still  advancing,  minority 
of  the  starving  majority's  fellow  human  beings. 

Nothing  short  of  this  can  keep  this  minority's 
wheels  turning.  But  this  market  is,  today,  still  only 
a  potential  one.  To  make  the  starving  majority's 
urgent  demand  economically  effective,  two  far- 
reaching  changes  in  the  affluent  minority's  economy 
will  have  to  be  achieved.  The  marginal  production 
of  the  minority's  technology  will  have  to  be  redi- 
rected, away  from  its  present  prostitution  to  the 
frivolous  purpose  of  supplying  a  satiated  minority 
with  superfluities,  and  toward  supplying  the  major- 
ity's elementary  needs.  And  the  productive  minor- 
ity will  have  to  become  convinced  that  paying  to 
meet  other  people's  basic  needs  is  a  more  satisfac- 
tory way  of  disposing  of  the  product  of  one's  eco- 
nomic labors  than  spending  the  same  amount  of 
purchasing  power  on  superfluities  for  themselves. 
Neither  of  these  changes  will  be  easy  to  bring  about, 
but  the  technological  change  will  be  by  far  the  less 
difficult.  During  both  world  wars  the  United  States, 
and  all  other  belligerent  countries,  did  redirect  their 
economies  to  new  objectives.  And  something  that 
has  been  done  temporarily  twice  in  a  lifetime  can 
surely  be  done  permanently  if  the  will  is  there. 

The  crucial  question  is  whether  this  indispens- 
able willingness  will  be  forthcoming;  whether  Amer- 
ican man,  and  Western  man  in  general,  will  succeed 
in  making  this  difficult  moral  revolution  in  time  to 
save  the  affluent  minority's  economy  from  being 
wrecked  by  its  own  sheer  increase  in  production. 
This  requires  a  revolutionary  departure  from  the 
ethics  of  the  obsolete  age  of  economic  scarcity.  In 
that  age  the  individual  could  prosper  only  by 
spending  his  earnings  on  himself.  In  the  new  age 
of  abundance  he  will  be  able  to  prosper  only  insofar 
as  he  is  willing  to  allow  his  earnings  to  be  spent 
mainly  for  the  benefit  of  others. 


Editorial   Comment: 

On  July  4,  1961,  Arnold  Toynbee,  the  renowned 
British  historian,  issued  through  the  London  Ob- 
server Service  a  press  release  on  'A  July  4  Ques- 
tion for  the  U.  S.:  Where  Will  the  Coming  Social 
Revolution  Stop?'  At  approximately  the  same  time, 
Mr.  Gerard  Piel,  publisher  of  the  Scientific  Ameri- 
can magazine,  contributed  an  article  to  The  Nation 
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magazine  entitled,  'The  End  of  Toil,'  and  a  much 
longer  article  to  the  Fund  for  the  Republic,  Inc., 
entitled,  'Consumers  of  Abundance.'  In  these  ar- 
ticles and  others  now  extant,  the  writers  are  recog- 
nizing that  the  conflict  between  the  technological 
complex  in  the  United  States  and  the  social  sys- 
tem is  becoming  daily  more  critical.  They  have  also 
reached  similar  conclusions  long  ago  arrived  at  by 
Technocracy;  namely,  that  the  advance  in  the  tech- 
nological complex  of  the  United  States  can  produce 
an  ever-increasing  gross  national  product  and  an 
ever-greater  abundance  with  less  and  less  employ- 
ment and  less  and  less  man-hours.  This  leads  in- 
evitably in  the  very  near  future  to  that  unique 
situation  outlined  so  many  times  by  Technocracy; 
namely,  that  a  minority  of  the  healthy,  able-bodied 
working  force  of  the  United  States  will  be  able  to 
produce  and  distribute  the  physical  abundance  pro- 
duced by  the  technological  complex,  and  that  the 
majority  can  no  longer  be  employed  or  engaged  for 
wages  or  salaries  in  that  production  and  distribu- 
tion. 

In  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  national 
technological  complex  is  radical  and  revolutionary 
in  its  accelerating  advance  while  our  social  system 
is  conservative,  reactionary  and  endowed  with  all 
the  obsolescence  accumulated  over  the  long  back- 
ground of  a  decadent  Tory  past.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  various  writers  have  at  last  come  for- 
ward admitting  Technocracy's  premises,  forced  by 
the  march  of  events,  of  course.  They  are  beating 
the  drums  and  sounding  the  alarm,  but  they  stop 
short  of  any  realization  socially  and  politically  of 
where  their  reasoning  will  take  them.  This  is  a  far, 
far,  cry  from  the  preachings  of  the  socialists  and 
communists,  whose  political  propaganda  calls  for 
the  expropriation  of  the  so-called  capitalist  classes 
and  the  elevation  of  the  worker  into  a  new  'Fourth 
Estate.' 

In  the  United  States  there  are  4,500,000  con- 
cerns conducting  the  business  enterprise  of  our 
national  economy.  They  are  composed  of  corpora- 
tions, associations,  partnerships  and  individuals 
but,  of  this  great  number,  only  eight-tenths  of  one 
percent,  or  36,551  to  be  exact,  have  one  hundred 
or  more  employees.  As  the  Statistical  Abstract  of 
1960  reports,  the  total  horsepower  of  prime  movers 
in  the  technological  complex  of  the  United  States 
is  11,370,000,000.  Of  this  huge  amount,  10,700,- 
000,000  horsepower  is  in  automotive  vehicles,  leav- 
ing only  670  million  horsepower,  or  5.9  percent  of 
the  total,  in  manufacturing,  central  stations,  rail- 


roads, mining,  etc.  From  this,  it  is  quite  obvious 
that,  if  the  horsepower  of  the  prime  movers  in  in- 
dustry, manufacturing,  etc.  (exclusive  of  automo- 
tive vehicles)  were  doubled,  a  cataclysmic  social 
revolution  would  be  produced  immediately.  As 
wages  and  costs  climb  upward,  it  will  compel  an 
ever-greater  installation  of  energy-consuming  de- 
vices, of  more  horsepower  of  prime  movers  and 
more  automation  to  offset  the  rising  costs  of  infla- 
tionary pressures. 

People  who  speak  and  write  of  the  end  of  toil  in 
North  America  and  then  stop  short  of  deKneating 
the  social  consequences  of  such  an  occurrence  — 
although  they  may  be  sincere  —  are  at  the  same 
time  indulging  in  the  Madison  Avenue  technique 
of  raising  the  bogey  of  social  change  in  order  to 
create  tomorrow's  headlines.  The  elimination  of 
toil  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  not  only 
means  an  end  to  the  existing  social  structure,  but 
also  the  introduction  of  something  brand  new  in 
man's  history.  It  means  the  liquidation  of  the 
worker  and  at  the  same  time  the  elimination  of 
the  bourgeoisie,  for  a  new  society  will  have  to  come 
into  being  in  which  neither  of  them  will  have  any 
part  nor  any  existence. — HS 


Another  Crisis  Over  Berlin 

On  the  surface  at  least,  Berlin  appears  to  be  the 
Number  One  casus  belli  on  our  agenda  at  this  time. 
It  is  our  primary  excuse  for  increasing  military 
spending  and  threatening  the  world  with  war. 
(South  Vietnam  is  on  deck  as  Number  Two  po- 
tential.) From  every  strategic  and  tactical  view, 
America's  presence  in  Berlin  is  a  blunder  of  the 
first  order.  But,  once  the  blunder  was  committed, 
it  would  have  been  the  highest  display  of  states- 
manship to  have  withdrawn  from  it  gracefully. 
That  we  have  not  done  so  after  some  sixteen  years 
throws  doubt  on  the  integrity  and  good  sense  of 
our  national  leaders.  Doubt  of  their  integrity  cen- 
ters on  the  suspicion  that  Berlin  was  an  intentional 
setup  for  the  provocation  of  a  future  war.  And  more 
than  once  we  have  been  ready  to  go  to  war  over 
'our  rights  in  Berlin.'  It  seems  that  we  are  ready 
for  it  again.  No  doubt  there  are  those  who  deem 
this  to  be  a  propitious  time  for  the  United  States 
to  fulfill  its  assignment  as  champion  of  tory  re- 
actionaryism  in  a  showdown  war  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  between  fascism  and  Russian  bolshevism. 

— Techno  Critic 
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TECHNOCRACY  IN  THE  FIELD 


The  Members  of  Technocracy  apply  fheir  efforts  in  various  ways  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  all  North  Americans  the  significance  of  the  present 
social  trends  and  the  need  for  a  technological  solution  to  the  problems 
which  arise  out  of  them.  They  realize  that  only  through  their  activities 
and  efforts  is  the   public  made  aware  of  Technocracy's  Program. 


Official  Gray  Cars  ore  lined  up  smartly  in  front  of  the  modern  Shuksan  Junior  High  School 
at  Bellingham.  These  large,  well-constructed  signs  did  an  effective  job  of  advertising  the 
Wildfong   Public   Meeting. 


'OPERATION  BELLINGHAM' 


npECHNOCRACY  was  the  talk  of  the  town  in  BeUing- 
-*■  ham,  Washington,  last  July  15  and  16.  Mem- 
bers from  northwest  Washington  and  southwest 
British  Columbia  coordinated  their  efforts  to  sym- 
bolize Technocracy  and  stage  a  public  meeting. 

The  planning  for  'Operation  Bellingham'  began 
in  the  spring,  with  representatives  from  Seattle, 
Everett,  and  Vancouver  meeting  with  the  Belling- 
ham Members  to  work  out  the  details  for  this  major 
Western  Washington  event.  Advertising,  securing  a 
large  auditorium,  food  and  housing,  were  some  of 


the  items  with  which  the  meetings  dealt. 

As  the  plans  took  shape.  Technocrats  were  busy 
painting  car-top  signs  and  bumper  strips,  printing 
window  posters,  preparing  signs  for  the  city  buses, 
making  up  lecture  announcements,  newspaper  ads 
and  radio  and  television  scripts. 

Members  having  leisure  time  came  to  Bellingham 
several  days  in  advance  of  the  event  and  began  ad- 
vertising the  July  16  lecture  with  the  use  of  a 
sound  car. 

On  Saturday  morning,  July  15,  the  event  started 
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on  schedule  with  the  door  to  door  distribution  of 
meeting  notices.  Official  Gray  Cars  with  teams  of 
four  members  to  a  car  were  on  the  go  continually. 
Thousands  of  notices  were  distributed,  thoroughly 
covering  the  city  of  Bellingham. 

The  citizens  of  Bellingham  saw  more  Gray  cars 
than  they  had  ever  seen  before,  coming  and  going, 
crossing  the  town  the  entire  day. 

Participating  in  'Operation  Bellingham'  were 
Members  from  as  far  away  as  Kamloops,  British 
Columbia,  and  Grants  Pass,  Oregon. 

The  highlight  of  the  Membership  Meeting,  held 
Saturday  evening,  was  the  telephone  conversation 
with  Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief  of  Technoc- 
racy Inc.,  at  Continental  Headquarters,  Rushland, 
Pennsylvania.  Following  a  stimulating  talk  by  the 
Chief,  Members  spent  the  balance  of  the  evening 
enjoying  the  social  activities  arranged  by  the  Bell- 
ingham Section  Members. 

Sunday,  July  16,  Milton  Wildfong,  Authorized 


Speaker  for  Technocracy  Inc.,  from  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia,  addressed  a  capacity  audience  on 
the  subject,  'North  America,  Unite,'  at  Shuksan 
Junior  High  School,  one  of  Bellingham's  new  and 
modern  schools.  This  auditorium  was  a  very  suit- 
able place  for  a  lecture,  and  the  grounds  provided 
ample  space  to  park  the  large  number  of  Official 
Gray  cars  representing  the  Western  Washington 
Gray  Fleet. 

The  impact  that  this  two-day  operation  will  con- 
tinue to  have  on  Bellingham  will  undoubtedly  be 
substantial.  It  will  not  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
saw  and  heard,  and  those  who  came  in  contact  with 
the  Members  of  Technocracy. 

The  Technocrats  have  found  that  Technocracy 
Inc. — a  self-disciplined  organization,  unified  for  the 
definite  goal  of  a  United  North  America — can  have 
an  impact  on  the  thinking  and  behavior  of  their 
fellow  citizens. 

—George  Nesset,  12248-1 


12248-1  Members  plan  'Operation  Bellingham' 
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Picture  Story  of 

'OPERATION  BELLINGHAM' 


Members  prepare  a  large  cartop  sign  advertising  Public  Meet- 
ing July  16. 


Chief  of  Staff  G.  Berg  of  12248-1   adds  finishing  touch  to  SHQ 
in  preparation  for  the  big  weekend  activity. 


^^^^..-t 


A  group  of  Technocrots  get  refreshed  after  distributing  meeting 
notices. 


A   crew   is  dispotched   on   Public   Meeting  notice  distribution 


City   busses   tell    Bellingham   < 
nocracy  Public  Meeting. 


Aufhorixed  Speaker  Milton  Wildfon^i  addresses  a  large,  atten- 
tive audience. 


Members  mount  cartop  signs 


A  contingent  of  the  Area  Gray  Fleet  on  parade  in  Bellingham. 


Gray  Fleet  Captain   R.   Kelley  and  other  officers  discuss  Sym- 
bolization  plans  for  'Operation  Bellingham.' 


Vj^u'^w    ^ 


::  Af  V 


TECHNOCRACY-  PE  i 

SHUKSAN  Jr.  H       ^^^^    j-.l 

shuh: 


about  forthcoming   Tech- 


Official  Gray  Cars  take  up  nearly  all  the  space  in  the  Shuksan 
Junior  High  School  parking  area. 


SOME  THINGS  TO  THINK  ABOUT 


.  .  .  The  ballyhoo  about  training  the  technologi- 
cally disemployed  for  new  jobs  on  a  mass  scale  is 
eyewash,  pure  and  simple.  First,  the  available  jobs 
call  for  highly  skilled  personnel.  Training,  for  ex- 
ample, for  a  systems  analyst  in  a  computer  pro- 
gramming operation  requires  a  high  level  of  mathe- 
matical training.  One  does  not  acquire  such  train- 
ing in  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  months;  it  takes  years 
of  training  even  to  be  qualified  as  a  beginner.  Sec- 
ond, the  mere  fact  that  an  individual  has  an  op- 
portunity for  adequate  training  in  no  way  assures 
that  he  has  the  necessary  combination  of  aptitudes 
and  interests  to  assimilate  the  knowledge  required 
to  become  proficient.  Future  demand  for  personnel 
will  be  limited  more  and  more  severely  to  technical 
fields;  and  existing  jobs  will  become  more  technical 
and  will  tend  to  decline  in  number.  Since  we  all 
cannot  become  technologists  and  scientists,  any 
more  than  we  all  can  learn  to  play  a  piano  well 
enough  to  make  a  living  at  it,  we  shall  have  to 
implement  a  social  control  wherein  learning  to  live 
without  working  will  be  possible.  Technocracy  is 
just  such  a  social  system.  As  more  technology  h 
installed  in  North  American  industry,  the  urgency 
for  a  social  change  to  Technocracy  will  increase. 
The  next  very  few  years  are  likely  to  see  this  dra- 
matic change! 


. . .  The  much  publicized  Education  Bill,  which  was 
defeated  in  a  House  Committee  action  recently,  is 
evidence  of  the  power  and  influence  of  Roman 
Catholic  politics  in  the  U.  S.  James  Delaney  (D., 
N.  Y.)  followed  the  'party  line'  of  his  Roman 
Catholic  ecclesiastics  and  cast  the  deciding  vote 
against  the  Bill.  The  reason  for  the  action  was  that 
parochial  schools  would  not  benefit  from  the  pro- 
posed measure.  The  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy, 
which  has  made  'heartrending'  appeals  to  Protes- 
tant America  for  tolerance,  is  in  high  gear  v/ith  a 
view  to  imposing  its  medieval  intolerance  upon  the 
people  of  this  Continent.  Rather  belatedly,  some 
people  are  beginning  to  realize  what  is  happening. 


...  As  evidence  mounts  that  Russian  technology  is 
moving  rapidly  ahead.  Price  System  reactionaries 
are  mumbling  that  the  U.  S.  cannot  compete  with 
the  totalitarian  capability  to  organize.  These  same 


reactionaries  will  speculate  about  the  chances  of 
stopping  Russian  progress  with  war;  in  fact,  the 
official  position  of  the  U.  S.  leadership  appears  to 
be  one  of  looking  for  the  opportune  moment  to 
strike  a  blow  for  'freedom'  with  a  nuclear  holocaust. 
Technocracy  points  out  that  never  in  history  has 
an  idea  been  destroyed  by  military  force;  you  can 
only  supercede  one  idea  with  a  better  one.  Tech- 
nocracy, the  technological  application  of  science  to 
the  social  order,  is  the  superior  idea  in  the  world 
today.  With  Technocracy,  North  America  can  be- 
come the  leading  Continent  of  the  entire  world. 

.  . .  Now  that  the  Eichmann  Trial  is  concluded  a 
verdict  will  be  brought  in.  No  matter  what  the  ver- 
dict is,  the  trial  was  a  failure  because  the  force 
behind  European  fascism  never  was  indicted.  A 
great  opportunity  was  passed  up  by  the  Jews  for 
political  reasons  to  try  Eichmann  as  a  symbol  of 
fascism,  rather  than  as  an  individual  adherent  to 
fascism.  After  all,  it  is  a  matter  of  well-documented 
fact,  known  to  the  Jews,  that  Dr.  Bruening,  head 
of  the  Catholic  Centerist  Party  of  Germany,  dis- 
solved that  party  and  thereby  made  possible  the 
assumption  of  power  by  Adolph  Hitler.  Thus,  Hit- 
ler 'legally'  was  able  to  exterminate  his  enemies, 
who,  incidentally,  included  many  more  factions 
than  just  the  Jews.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered 
that  Hitler  was  a  Roman  Catholic. 


.  .  .  Germany,  which  has  been  the  catalyst  in  two 
major  wars  in  this  century,  is  today  made  the  ob- 
ject of  pity  and  concern  by  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration. Only  sixteen  years  ago  the  U.  S.  lost  260,- 
000  men  killed  in  a  deadly  struggle  to  defeat  fas- 
cism in  Europe,  Germany  furnishing  the  chief 
military  force  for  its  propagation.  A  history  of  war- 
like behavior  should  have  taught  the  world  a  lesson 
about  Germany.  Instead,  a  prime  objective  of  the 
U.  S.  is  to  facilitate  reunification  of  Germany. 
Further,  the  U.  S.  supports  the  fascist-oriented 
West  German  government  of  Adenauer.  Today,  Dr. 
Hans  Voelker,  a  former  'wanted'  Nazi,  is  a  top 
political  adviser  in  the  Adenauer  government,  to 
name  one  among  many  slimy  characters  in  that 
set-up. 

—12247-1 
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THE  COMMON  MARKET 


By  NATE  WHITE 

Business  and  Financial  Editor  of 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

Tt  becomes  increasingly  clear  that  the  European 
■■■  Common  Market  is  one  of  the  most  powerfully 
divisive  forces  threatening  free  world  unity  today. 

This  is  because  France  and  Belgium  particularly 
are  determined  to  use  the  medium  of  the  Common 
Market  to  force  economic  concessions  from  the  rest 
of  Europe,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Common- 
wealth nations,  the  United  States,  and  Japan. 

What  has  been  forged  under  the  Treaty  of  Rome 
in  the  Common  Market  is  a  tightly  knit,  tightly 
centralized,  tightly  directed,  tightly  controlled  new 
bureaucracy,  largely  subject  to  France  and  Bel- 
gium, which  is  obviously  attempting  to  restore  the 
economic  structure  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  to 
Europe. 

This  system  is  attempting  to  extend  its  control 
to  Africa,  Latin  America,  and  Southeast  Asia. 

Under  the  guise  of  unity  in  Europe,  the  Common 
Market  nations  are  hoping  to  divide  and  fragment 
the  British  Commonwealth,  operate  to  reseize  eco- 
nomic control  of  Africa  and  Asia,  and  to  operate 
competitively  against  the  United  States. 
*     *     * 

If  the  motive  of  the  Common  Market  leaders 
was  the  unity  of  the  free  West,  they  would  be  doing 
everything  to  achieve  this  unity.  But  they  are  not. 
Everything  they  do  tends  to  separate  the  major 
economic  centers  of  the  West  from  one  another. 

The  Common  Market  officials,  specifically  the 
president,  Walter  Hallstein,  blandly  say  to  the 
world  that  'anyone  can  join'  the  Common  Market. 
But  then  they  proceed  to  set  conditions  which 
would  destroy  the  British  Commonwealth,  isolate 
the  United  States,  Japan,  and  the  other  nations  of 
Europe  which  are  not  in  the  Common  Market  itself. 

Dr.  Hallstein  has  achieved  in  a  limited  sense  his 
objective  of  a  'new  empire.'  He  still  must  get  his 
single  parliament,  his  single  electorate,  his  single 
currency. 

So  long  as  President  de  Gaulle  of  France  and 
Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer  of  West  Germany  are 
strong  individual  leaders  of  Europe,  the  Common 
Market  can  continue  to  set  the  terms  of  European 


trade.  The  Hallstein  group  knows  that  it  must 
cement  its  control  while  these  leaders  are  active  in 
affairs. 

What  would  happen  to  the  tight  Common  Mar- 
ket concepts  if  a  more  liberal  concept  of  Western 
European  unity  under  new  leaders  should  come 
about  remains  to  be  seen. 

At  the  moment,  the  Common  Market  group  is 
dictating  the  terms  of  trade  in  Europe. 

^  ^  ^ 

It  becomes  ever  clearer  that  the  Common  Mar- 
ket is  not  acceptable  to  many  of  the  new  nations. 
President  Nkrumah  of  Ghana  has  said  that  the 
European  Common  Market  is  'the  greatest  danger 
to  Africa  today.  Nobody  is  against  the  countries  of 
Europe  coming  together,  but  why  do  they  want  to 
draw  us  into  their  association?  With  my  little 
knowledge  of  world  economic  problems,  I  think  it 
is  because  they  want  to  enslave  us  economically. 
They  want  to  make  us  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water.' 

Nigeria  has  joined  Ghana  in  opposing  any  change 
in  the  British  Commonwealth  to  enable  Britain  to 
'join'  the  Common  Market  which  would  threaten 
the  Commonwealth  structure. 

Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  speak- 
ing out  firmly  that  the  Commonwealth  structure 
must  be  maintained  intact,  and  other  members  of 
the  Commonwealth,  including  India,  have  grave 
doubts  as  to  the  advisability  of  the  concentrated 
economic  power  which  the  Common  Market  nations 
hope  to  build. 

If  the  Commonwealth  system  is  broken  up,  the 
economic  power  of  old  Europe  can  be  extended 
over  many  parts  of  the  world  in  the  guise  of  the 
Common  Market.  This  is  not  lost  on  the  new  na- 
tions of  Africa  and  Asia — that  here  are  the  rejected 
colonials  (Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  France,  Italy, 
and  including  West  Germany),  once  again  moving 
heavily  into  their  economies. 

The  United  States,  with  its  self-help  system  for 
underdeveloped  nations  as  proposed  by  the  Ken- 
nedy administration,  would  be  hard-pushed  to  com- 
bat the  tight  economic  reins  of  the  Common  Mar- 
ket, once  they  are  established. 

At  Geneva,  the  Common  Market  nations  battled 
long  and  hard  against  Britain,  the  Commonwealth, 
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and  the  United  States  in  the  prehminary  meetings 
of  GATT,  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade.  Seven  months  were  consumed  in  hard  pre- 
hminary bargaining  before  the  GATT  meetings 
could  formally  begin.  Just  as  prolonged  and  diffi- 
cult debate  can  be  expected  the  rest  of  this  year 
before  a  new  GATT  agreement  can  be  developed. 

*  *     * 

The  Common  Market  nations  already  are  using 
their  economic  power  in  the  earliest  days  of  the 
organization.  As  they  tighten  their  control  and 
power,  it  will  require  all  the  resources  of  the  free 
world  to  meet  this  problem. 

United  States  policy  for  the  past  two  years  — 
begun  by  Douglas  Dillon  when  he  was  Undersec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  —  is  Francophilian  in  its 
direction. 

The  Kennedy  administration  has  moved  the 
United  States  even  more  intimately  behind  the  eco- 
nomic structure  of  the  Common  Market,  France  in 
particular.  Such  policies  in  the  long  run  will  react 
not  only  against  the  United  States's  best  interests 
but  also  against  those  of  its  long-standing  alliance 
with  Britain,  Canada,  and  other  Commonwealth 
nations.  It  could  threaten  American  relationships 
with  India,  Ghana,  and  Africa. 

By  seeking  to  align  itself  economically  with  the 
hard  core  of  old  Europe,  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion could  eventually  alienate  votes  in  the  United 
Nations  and  friendships  in  underdeveloped  nations. 

At  this  time  in  economic  history  and  world  his- 
tory, a  strong  United  States  pronouncement,  by 
the  President  himself,  for  the  strengthening,  con- 
tinuance, and  American  support  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  is  needed. 

The  British  Commonwealth  is  the  strongest  eco- 
nomic power  in  the  entire  Western  alliance.  The 
nations  in  it  are  multiracial,  multilingual,  their 
geographic  spread  worldwide.  Under  no  conditions 
should  this  Commonwealth  be  weakened.  It  should 
be  strengthened  to  help  protect  the  world  against 
a  more  vicious  force  in  Communist  economic  ag- 
gression. The  United  States  should  be  the  Com- 
monwealth's principal  advocate  and  supporter,  for 
its  own  sake  and  that  of  free  world  unity. 

*  *     * 

A  stronger,  better  economic  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Commonwealth  is  ob- 
viously called  for.  Only  with  this  leverage  can  the 
monopoly  which  the  Common  Market  nations  seek 
to  build  be  held  in  check.  Such  a  unity  between 
the  Commonwealth  and  the  United  States  also  is 


needed  to  give  the  new  Atlantic  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  (the 
OECD)  the  power  and  leverage  it  needs. 

Without  this  leverage,  the  Common  Market  can 
vitiate  the  unity  of  OECD  and  that  of  the  West. 
Individually  business  leaders  in  the  Euromarket 
nations  understand  and  see  the  threat.  Yet  under 
the  strong  prodding  of  their  leadership  in  Brussels, 
the  strong  prodding  of  President  de  Gaulle  and 
Chanceller  Adenauer,  many  times  so  evangelically 
pushed  that  the  reasons  seem  to  go  much  deeper 
than  those  of  the  leaders  of  a  mere  customs  union, 
the  Common  Market  power  moves  inexorably  on. 

If  the  Common  Market  were  moving  to  help 
Switzerland,  Sweden,  Norway,  Britain,  Austria, 
Denmark,  Portugal,  and  Finland  become  a  formal 
part  of  the  European  economic  system  in  which 
they  have  played  major  roles  for  centuries,  Com- 
mon Market  motivation  would  not  be  open  to  sus- 
picion. 

But  the  Rome  treaty  nations  are  not  helping  this 
unity  to  come  about.  By  word  of  mouth  they  pay 
homage  to  European  unity,  but  by  their  actions 
they  divide  free  Europe. 

The  questions  naturally  arise,  'Why?'  The 
answer  seems  to  lie  in  the  determination  of  the 
leaders  in  the  Common  Market  nations  to  restore 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  with  all  that  that  means. 
(Italics  ours.) 

Editorial   Comment: 

The  first  moves  made  in  the  political  orientation 
of  Western  Europe  to  fascism  began  with  Hitler 
and  Mussolini  in  1919,  and  were  followed  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Cordon  Sanitaire  which  pro- 
vided the  fertilized  seed  bed  for  national  fascism 
to  take  root.  In  1939,  fascism  had  spread  in  West- 
ern Europe  to  where  Portugal,  Spain,  Germany  and 
Italy  were  fascist  in  structure  and  substance,  while 
France,  Belgium,  Poland  and  Rumania  were  riddled 
with  fascist  subversion. 

Few  Americans  seem  to  know  that  Adolph  Hitler 
screamed  just  as  loudly  and  as  long  for  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  of  1648  as  he  did 
for  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  The  Treaty  of  West- 
phalia officially  ended  the  Thirty  Years  War  and 
terminated  not  only  the  conflicts  of  that  war  but 
also  to  some  extent  those  of  its  predecessor,  the 
Hundred  Years  War.  On  September  1,  1939,  Euro- 
pean fascism,  armed  and  equipped  to  a  considerable 
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extent  by  the  aid  and  support  of  non-fascist  na- 
tions, began  the  greatest  holocaust  of  war  and  de- 
struction in  the  history  of  mankind.  If  Hitler  had 
won  World  War  II,  all  of  the  national  entities  west 
of  the  Danube  would  have  been  consolidated  into 
a  'Greater  Third  Reich.'  The  Treaty  of  Westphalia 
would  have  been  abrogated  and  the  Third  Reich 
would  have  become  a  reconstructed  Holy  Roman 
Empire  from  Lisbon  to  Warsaw,  a  political  and 
military  reestablishment  of  clearcut  fascism. 

The  last  remnants  of  Hitler's  Third  Reich  were 
blasted  to  bits  by  Russian  guns  at  Berlin.  Since 
May  9,  1945,  there  has  been  a  terrific  scrambling 
of  the  political  and  economic  debris  that  remained 
after  the  fascist  defeat.  Portugal  and  Spain,  so- 
called  neutrals  in  World  War  II,  survived  with  their 
original  structures  intact.  In  France,  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, West  Germany,  and  Italy,  the  principles  of 
the  Catholic  Centerist  parties  became  the  dominant 
political  motivations.  These  parties  also  provided  a 
political  catch  basin  for  the  fascist  residue  that  still 
survived  in  each  one  of  the  national  entities.  It  is 
this  fascist  residue  and  the  so-called  Christian 
Democratic  Party  of  Western  Europe  that  have  for- 
mulated the  national  and  foreign  policies  of  conti- 
nental Western  Europe  during  the  last  sixteen 
years.  The  dream  of  a  Holy  Roman  Empire  return- 
ing to  power  to  dominate  and  direct  the  so-called 
forces  of  Christian  mankind  of  the  Western  world 
is  not  dead,  but  still  stalks  through  the  antecham- 
bers of  every  national  capital  of  continental  West- 
em  Europe. 

The  obsession  of  this  national  delusion  still  per- 
sists but  the  strategy  has  changed.  The  change  in 
world  conditions  and  the  rise  to  military  and  eco- 
nomic power  and  preeminence  of  the  hegemony  of 
Russia  and  China  have  rendered  any  attempt  to 
emulate  a  fascist  adventure-in-force  fallacious,  ab- 
surd and  futile.  The  Holy  Roman  Empire  at- 
tempted to  impose  a  religious  domination  on  West- 
em  Europe  by  military  force.  It  went  down  to  de- 
feat. World  War  II  was  the  second  great  attempt 
to  achieve  similar  results,  a  political  and  economic 
consolidation  by  military  force.  The  fascist  at- 
tempt, like  its  predecessors,  went  down  to  defeat. 
There  now  looms  a  third  attempt  to  consolidate 
the  economic  activities  of  300  million  Europeans 
through  economic  control,  contracts,  quotas,  tariffs 
and  production  and  merchandising  allotments.  It 
denies  that  it  has  any  military  motivations  or  in- 
tentions, and  yet  it  is  proclaiming  that  ultimately 
the  economic  network  that  it  proposes  to  institute 


will  lead  to  the  political  consolidation  of  Western 
Europe  under  the  sleazy  title  of  the  'United  States 
of  Western  Europe.'  Its  chief  author  is  Jean  Mon- 
net,  the  name  is  'The  Common  Market'  of  the  big 
six;  namely,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Luxemburg, 
West  Germany  and  Italy.  The  leaders  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  propose  to  include  North  America  so 
as  to  increase  their  economic  power,  thus  becoming 
the  major  power  of  the  free  world.  The  Common 
Market  spokesmen  are  pointing  out  that  they  would 
be  a  greater  economic  unit  with  North  America 
included,  and  that  every  country  of  the  free  world 
should  join  them  in  opposing  the  non-free  world. 

The  Common  Market  scheme  has  been  cleverly 
worked  out  and,  of  course,  naturally  would  create 
certain  facilities  that  would  benefit  its  members, 
and  would  inevitably  lead  from  close  political  affili- 
ation to  even  closer  political  affiliation,  and  ulti- 
mately to  political  federation,  imposed  by  the  eco- 
nomic consolidation  of  a  giant  cartel  dominated  by 
the  political  concepts  of  a  new  Holy  Roman  Empire 
of  Western  Europe.  Fascism  in  Europe  is  about  to 
be  reborn  in  respectable  business  attire,  and  the 
Treaty  of  Rome  will  finally  be  implemented  to  its 
fullest  extent. 

At  the  start  of  World  War  II,  European  cleri- 
cal fascism  committed  a  gross  strategic  blunder.  It 
overestimated  its  capacity  and  its  strength  and  the 
great  mistake  from  their  point  of  view  was  in  hav- 
ing the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Canada,  etc., 
come  in  on  the  opposing  side.  In  this  new  set-up 
today,  in  1961,  it  proposes  to  rectify  that  error  and 
bring  into  the  Common  Market  fold  Great  Britain, 
United  States,  Canada  and  other  nations  on  the 
basis  of  free  enterprise.  Thus,  the  new  organization 
of  the  Common  Market  expects  to  be  able  to  fight 
successfully  the  battles  of  the  free  world  against 
the  infidel  slave  world.  A  way  has  at  last  been 
found  for  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  go  to 
war  for  a  fascist  objective,  without  the  odious  label 
of  fascism  being  in  any  way  connected  with  this 
great  project! 

— HS 


GERMANS    LAUNCH    BIGGEST   TANKER 

BREMEN,  Germany  —  The  largest  turbine-powered 
tanker  ever  built  in  Germany  has  been  launched  at 
Bremen's  Weser  Shipyards. 

The  tanker,  christened  the  Esso  Pembroke,  was  built 
on  order  for  the  Esso  Petroleum  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  London, 
and  has  a  cargo  capacity  of  77,000  tons. 

— The  Vancouver  Sun 
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IMPACT  OF  TECHNOLOGY  ABROAD 

More  profoundly  disturbing  to  the  Old  Order,  more  devastating  to  the 
age-old  ideas  of  mankind  than  any  political  concept,  past  or  present,  is 
the  march  of  technology  around  the  world.  Social  change,  induced  by 
technology,  population  pressure  and  the  simple  desire  of  peoples  for  some- 
thing better  than  they  have  now,  is  breaking  down  the  Gates  of  the  Old 
Order.  Nothing,  short  of  total  annihilation,  will  stop  social  change  either 
in   North  America  or  around  the  world. 


GHANA  TO   GET   NEW  OIL   REFINERY 

TEMA — An  oil  refinery  with  an  initial  capacity  of  1.32 
million  gallons  will  be  provided  here  to  serve  Ghana.  Plans 
call  for  an  eventual  expansion  to  2.2  million  gallons. 

The  announcement  follows  completion  of  negotiations 
with  an  Italian  state-controlled  corporation.  A  Ghanaian- 
Italian  company  to  be  known  as  Gheip  will  operate  the 
refinery  under  provisions  of  the  agreement  signed  by  K.  A. 
Gbedemah,  finance  minister;  Kojo  Botsio,  minister  of  state, 
and  E.  Ayeh-Kumi,  chairman  for  Ghanaian  development. 
Completion  of  the  project  in  two  years  is  scheduled. 

— San  Francisco  Chronicle 

MINE   DEVELOPMENTS 

LIMA,  Peru — Copper  mining  expansion  plans  include 
two  long  tunnels  at  Casapalca  which  will  cost  $3.4  rnillion. 

— San  Francisco  Chronicle 

TIRE   FACTORY 

IBADAN — Completion  of  a  $9  million  factory  will  en- 
able  Nigeria   to   become  the  first  tire-exporting   nation   in 

Africa. 

— San  Francisco  Chronicle 

PAKISTAN    BEGINS    STEEL    PLANT 

CHITTAGONG — Pakistan  expects  the  new  steel  plant 
being  constructed  under  its  five-year  plan  to  begin  opera- 
tion in  1964. 

Soil  tests  have  begun  on  700  acres  of  land.  In  its  first 
phase  of  development,  the  plant  will  produce  100,000  tons 
of  steel  annually  and  employ  2,000  persons. 

— Seattle  Times 

RUSSIA    BUYS    RUBBER 

TOKYO — A  Japanese  manufacturing  firm  recently  an- 
nounced a  contract  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  export  2,000 
tons  of  synthetic  rubber  to  Russia. 

— Reuters 


YUGOSLAVIA    PLANS    POWER    EXPANSION 

BELGRADE— Construction  of  a  216,000-kilowatt  hy- 
droelectric plant  and  installation  of  790  miles  of  transmis- 
sion lines  are  planned  by  Yugoslavia. 

The  proposal  calls  for  installation  of  the  hydroelectric 
plant  in  the  Velebit  Mountains  near  Senj.  Assistance  in 
financing  both  moves  is  assured  with  the  receipt  of  a 
$30,000,000  World  Bank  loan. 

The  loan  was  obtained  in  furtherance  of  Yugoslavia's 
five-year  plan  for  doubling  present  power  capacity.  The 
two  projects  will  cost  $75,000,000. 

—The  Seattle  Times 


LIBERIA   PLANS   ITS  OWN   FLEET  OF 
FLAG   SHIPS 

The  government  of  Liberia  is  taking  steps  to  form  its 
own  merchant  fleet,  according  to  reports  from  Monrovia. 

One  of  the  largest  fleets  of  freighters  and  tankers  in  the 
world,  sailing  under  so-called  flags  of  necessity,  is  presently 
registered  in  Liberia  but  most  of  the  crew  members  on 
these  ships  are  European. 

The  proposed  Liberian  flag  fleet  will,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  manned  by  Liberian  tribesmen,  who  have  been  well- 
known  sailors  and  fishermen  along  the  West  African  coast 
for  many  years. 

The  organization  sponsoring  the  fleet  is  the  Liberian 
National  Shipping  Lines,  Inc. 

Half  interest  in  the  firm  is  owned  by  the  Liberian  gov- 
ernment and  the  other  half  by  the  Israeli  Shipping  Co., 
the  latter  identified  with  the  Aaron  Rosenfeld  Shipping 
Co.,  of  Haifa.  Registered  capital  is  $1  million. 

Keels  will  be  laid  within  the  next  six  weeks  for  two 
47,000-ton  ore  carriers  in  Verolme  United  Shipyards  in 
Rotterdam.  Each  will  cost  $5  million  and  be  capable  of 
carrying  350,000  tons  of  iron  ore  to  Baltimore  or  Ham- 
burg annually. 

In  the  meantime  ore  carriers  may  be  procured  on  char- 
ter by  the  new  firm,  the  reports  indicate.  Eventually  the 
line  hopes  to  have  in  operation  20  ore  carriers  with  an 
annual  capacity  of  10  million  tons. 

— Journal  of  Commerce 


JAPAN    UTILITY   ORDERS    RECORD-SIZE 
PLANT   FROM   U.  S. 

The  Kansai  Electric  Power  Company,  of  Osaka,  Japan, 
has  ordered  a  325,000-kw.  steam-electric  plant  from  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation.  Valued  at  $20,000,000, 
the  plant  will  be  the  largest  and  most  powerful  ever  built 
for  export  from  the  United  States.  The  order  covers  a 
tandem-compound  reheat  turbine-generator  unit,  other 
major  electrical  and  mechanical  apparatus,  and  engineer- 
ing services  for  a  power  station  to  be  built  at  Himeji. 

Westinghouse  will  have  prime  responsibility  for  design 
of  the  station  and  has  retained  Gilbert  Associates,  Inc.,  of 
Reading,  Pa.,  as  engineers  for  the  project.  Babcock  and 
Wilcox  will  supply  the  Universal  pressure  boiler  with  a 
steam-generating  capacity  of  over  2,000,000  lbs.  per  hour. 

The  new  Himeji  station  will  be  located  in  the  heavily 
industrialized  Kobe-Osaka  area  on  the  southern  coast  of 
the  main  Japanese  island  of  Honshu.  One  of  Japan's  larg- 
est privately  owned  and  operated  utility  companies,  the 
Kansai  Electric  Power  Company,  serves  Kyoto  and  six 
other  major  cities  in  addition  to  Kobe  and  Osaka. 

— Civil  Engineering 
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NIGERIA   BUYING   MOBILE   HOMES, 
OFFICES    HERE 

Negotiations  are  almost  completed  for  a  pilot  order 
from  Nigeria  for  over  $250,000  in  Canadian-built  mobile 
homes,  mobile  offices  and  factory-engineered  homes. 

S.  Z.  Laufer,  executive  vice-president  of  African  Busi- 
ness Corp.  for  Development  has  been  negotiating  the  order 
with  General  Coach  Works  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Hensall,  Ont., 
Canadian  firm  is  a  subsidiary  of  Vought  Industries,  Inc., 
Dallas,  Texas.  ABCD  has  an  office  in  Montreal. 

The  units  will  range  in  price  from  $1,500  to  $7,000  and 
will  probably  be  shipped  before  the  end  of  this  year. 

Potential  for  such  units  in  Nigeria  and  other  African 
states  is  high,  a  spokesman  for  General  Coach  told  FP. 

A  five-man  purchasing  committee  from  Nigeria  is  ex- 
pected in  Canada  early  next  month  and  will  visit  Hensall 
to  discuss  possibility  of  additional  orders. 

— Financial  Post,  Toronto 


POLES   TO   AID   MONGOLIA 

TOKYO — Poland  has  agreed  to  assist  Outer  Mongolia 
in  economic  development  over  the  next  four  years. 

The  Communist  New  China  press  agency,  in  a  broad- 
cast monitored  here,  said  the  agreement  was  contained  in 
a  joint  communique  released  in  Ulan  Bator  prior  to  the 
departure  of  a  visiting  Polish  delegation  from  the  Mon- 
golian capital. 

The  report  said  Poland  would  lend  the  Communist 
republic  $9,900,000  for  'technical  and  economic  assistance 
as  well  as  geological-technical  assistance  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  silica  factory  and  a  furniture  factory.' 

— New  York  Times 


BRAZIL   PLACES  ORDER   FOR   U.   S. 
LOCOMOTIVES 

The  Brazilian  ministry  of  Transportation  and  Public 
Works  has  signed  a  $23.5  million  order  for  180  locomotives 
to  be  built  by  the  General  Electric  Company's  locomotive 
and  car  equipment  department  in  the  U.  S. 

According  to  G.E.,  the  order  is  the  largest  ever  placed 
for  a  national  railroad  administration.  Two  years  ago  G.E. 
received  an  order  for  115  diesel  electrics  from  South  Africa. 
The  Brazilian  order  is  for  173  diesel  electrics,  and  seven 
electric  units. 

— Journal  of  Commerce 


JAPAN   STEEL   UNIT   PLANS   BULK   SHIPS 

TOKYO — The  Japan  Iron  and  Steel  Federation  has 
decided  upon  a  basic  plan  to  construct  approximately 
5,300,000  dead-weight  tons  of  both  coal  and  ore  carriers 
in  the  next  four  to  five  years. 

The  industry  now  possesses  some  25  coal  and  iron  ore 
carrying  vessels  amounting  to  only  517,000  dead-weight 
tons. 

The  Federation  saw  the  need  to  increase  the  number 
of  such  carriers  drastically  because  of  the  expected  sharp 
increase  in  import  of  both  coal  and  iron  ore  due  to  the 
development  of  the  nation's  steel  industry  in  conjunction 
with  the  Ikeda  Administration's  plan  for  doubling  the 
national    income  by    1970  Japanese  fiscal  year. 

— Journal  of  Commerce,  New  York 


NEW  RECORD  MINERAL  OUTPUT 

SOUTHERN  RHODESIA  —  Expansion  this  year  is 
likely  to  lead  to  a  new  record  in  Southern  Rhodesia's  min- 
eral output,  exceeding  last  year's  $72,800,000  record  pro- 
duction. Exploration  of  the  vast,  untouched  Bubye  coal 
field  near  Beit  Bridge  is  well  advanced  and  the  Colony's 
Minerals  Information  Bureau  is  now  trying  to  interest 
Japan,  which  imports  nearly  four  million  tons  of  American 
coking  coal  a  year,  in  buying  Rhodesian  coal  instead. 

— Coal  Age 


TINY   STORAGE    BATTERY 

The  Yuasa  Battery  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  8-Chome,  Ginza-Hi- 
gashi,  Chouku,  Tokyo,  has  begun  to  market  a  subminiature 
silver  storage  battery  which  looks  like  a  Japanese  one-yen 
piece  and  is  about  the  size  of  an  American  penny. 

The  unit  contains  a  silver-chloride  positive  pole  and  a 
magnesium  negative  pole  in  a  salt  solution.  It  will  deliver 
a  1.5-ampere  current  at  1.1  volts.  The  battery's  life  will  be 
at  least  a  year,  with  high  uniform  voltage  throughout. 

The  cell  is  designed  as  a  primary  power  source  for 
portable  equipment. 

— Journal  of  Commerce,  New  York 


BIG   DAM    FOR   NILE 

The  Sudan  will  build  a  big  dam  on  the  Blue  Nile. 
Giving  impetus  to  the  Roseires  Dam  project  are  two  re- 
cently announced  international  bank  loans  of  $32,500,000. 
The  West  German  government  will  also  contribute  a 
$19,000,000  long  term  loan.  To  be  built  on  the  Blue  Nile 
66  miles  downstream  from  the  Ethiopian  border,  the  dam 
will  irrigate  almost  900,000  acres.  The  concrete  central 
section — 196  feet  high  and  more  than  3,600  feet  long — 
will  be  flanked  by  earthfill  embankments,  giving  the  dam 
an  overall  length  of  about  ten  miles.  The  reservoir  will 
store  over  2,200,000  acre-feet.  Construction  time  will  be 
about  seven  years. 

— Civil  Engineering 


YUGOSLAVIA  COAL  PRODUCTION  INCREASING 

YUGOSLAVIA — Coal  production  here  is  rising  rapidly 
with  present  production  well  above  23  million  tons  an- 
nually. In  addition,  production  of  semi-coked  lignite  and 
metallurgical  coke  is  increasing.  With  reserves  estimated  at 
over  21  billion  tons  and  the  introduction  of  mechanization, 
it  is  expected  production  will  reach  33  million  tons  by 
1965.  Despite  a  rapid  growth  of  large  hydroelectric  power 
plants  and  petroleum  gas  fuel  stations,  coal  is  expected  to 
furnish  the  country's  largest  power  requirements. 

— Coal  Age 


RUBBER    PLANTATION    TO    BOOST    OUTPUT 

RHODESIA— The  rubber  plantation  at  Nkata  Bay  in 
the  northern  province  of  Nyassaland,  currently  producing 
some  300  pounds  of  rubber  per  acre  annually,  will  import 
rubber  trees  from  West  Africa  to  boost  output  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Rhodesia  and  Nyassaland.  The  plantation,  with 
over  75,000  trees  in  production,  is  the  country's  only  rub- 
ber producer. 

— Rubber  Age 
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CONTINENTAL  TRENDS  IN  TECHNOLOGY 


FORD'S   FOURTH   GLASS   FURNACE 

Ford  Motor  Company  has  activated  a  fourth  furnace, 
just  completed  at  its  4V2-year-old  Nashville,  Tenn.,  glass 
plant.  Latest  expansion  makes  the  plant  the  largest  com- 
plete glassmaking  facility  in  the  world  and  Ford  the  only 
automobile  maker  producing  all  of  its  glass.  Newest  fur- 
nace will  hold  1600  tons  of  molten  glass  giving  the  plant  a 
daily  production  capacity  of  1100  tons  of  finished  material 
per  day.  Output  is  made  into  more  than  150  different  types 
of  auto  glass. 

— American  Machinist/Metal  Working  Mfg. 

RAIL  CARS  WEIGHED   IN   THREE   SECONDS 

A  model  Q  high-speed  weigher,  able  to  balance  and 
print  out  in  less  than  three  seconds  as  cars  roll  by  on  rails, 
has  been  introduced  by  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  Electron- 
ics Division,  West  Hartford,  Conn.  Exclusive  of  scale,  the 
Model  Q  costs  from  $8,000  to  $10,000.  It  is  able  to  weigh 
as  much  as  800,000  lbs.  by  200-lb.  increments,  or  as  little 
as  60  lbs.  by  1/10-lb.  increments. 

Since  vibration  was  the  big  force  to  overcome  in  de- 
veloping this  weigher,  the  company  used  bonded  strain 
gauge  load  cells.  Because  these  cells  have  an  exceptionally 
high  rate  of  response,  they  are  quick  to  pick  up  vibration 
frequencies  caused  by  the  cars'  rolling  movements  and  by 
flat  spots  on  the  car  wheels.  Where  mechanical  lever  sys- 
tems were  used,  lever-damp  and  cell-damp  assemblies 
which  resisted  vibration  in  the  load-receiving  element  were 
developed.  Damp  techniques  were  also  applied  to  the  elec- 
tronic amplifiers  to  effectually  shut  off  unwanted  signals. 

— Coal  Age 

WORLD'S   HIGHEST   GAS   PIPELINE   OPERATING 

Passing  over  the  top  of  the  Grand  Mesa  of  Colorado 
at  an  altitude  of  10,500  feet,  the  'world's  highest  natural 
gas  pipeline'  is  now  in  operation.  The  line  passes  through 
a  national  forest  and  weaves  around  many  lakes  on  top 
of  the  Mesa,  highest  flat  top  mountain  in  the  world.  An- 
nouncement of  the  completion  was  made  jointly  by  Ernest 
C.  Porter,  chairman  of  the  board.  Rocky  Mountain  Natural 
Gas  Co.,  Denver,  and  Kenneth  S.  Bayless,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Stupp  Corp.,  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  maker  of 
the  pipe. 

— Gas  Age 

IBM   CREATES   NEW  COMPUTER   LANGUAGE 

A  new  computer  language,  designed  to  broaden  the  use 
of  numerically-controlled  machine  tools  for  automated  pro- 
duction of  complex  parts,  has  been  devised  by  Interna- 
tional Business  Machines  Corp. 

IBM  calls  its  new  system  Auto-prompt.  This  stands 
for  Automatic  Programming  of  Machine  Tools. 

The  company  says  the  system  is  the  first  that  enables 
the  user  to  describe  the  surfaces  of  the  three  dimensional 
shapes  to  be  milled  rather  than  each  path  the  tool  must 
follow. 

The  computer  generates  these  tool  paths  from  a  simple 
description  of  English-like  terms  of  the  part  to  be  milled 
and  the  tool  to  be  used,  according  to  IBM. 

— Iron  Age 


SUN-POWER    TO    AID    MOTORISTS 

Space-age  technology  has  developed  a  system  of  emer- 
gency communication  for  use  on  expressways.  The  device, 
a  substitute  for  telephones,  is  a  sun-powered  signal  instru- 
ment for  calling  police,  fire,  ambulance,  or  mechanical 
aid.  Any  one  of  four  push  buttons  sends  the  selected  mes- 
sage to  a  central  control  station,  automatically  recording 
the  location  where  help  is  needed. 

The  message  is  transmitted  by  radio-powered  batteries 
charged  by  sunlight.  The  solar  transmitters  were  developed 
by  Hoffman  Electronics  Corporation  of  Los  Angeles  pri- 
marily for  satellites  to  communicate  from  outer  space  to 
earth  receiving  stations. 

An  adaptation  for  expressway  use  has  an  experimental 
installation  on  a  Los  Angeles  freeway.  Installation  is  now 
being  suggested  for  Chicago's  Lake  Shore  drives  —  the 
Northwest  and  Congress  expressways  and  the  Illinois  toll- 
way. 

— Metropolitan  Transportation 


NEW  STEAM-ELECTRIC   PLANT  TO   BE  BUILT 
ON    THE    OHIO 

The  largest  steam-electric  generating  plant  ever  built 
by  an  investor- owned  public  utility  will  be  constructed  at 
Lawrenceburg,  Ind.,  on  the  Ohio  River,  by  the  Indiana 
&  Michigan  Electric  Co.,  a  major  operating  company  of 
the  American  Electric  Power  System.  The  $73  million, 
580,000-kw.  unit  will  be  the  fourth  at  the  company's  Tan- 
ner Creek  plant  at  Lawrenceburg.  Construction  started 
this  summer,  with  completion  expected  by  spring  of  1964. 

The  new  facility  will  be  designed  to  operate  at  a  heat 
rate  of  about  8,500  Btu  per  kilowatt-hour  of  net  genera- 
tion, said  to  be  a  nev/  record  for  efficiency  in  the  conver- 
sion of  energy  from  coal  into  electrical  energy.  The  unit  is 
expected  to  burn  about  1,600,000  tons  of  coal  annually, 
which  will  be  delivered  by  river  barge. 

— Civil  Engineering 


FINANCIAL   PAPER   TO    BE   FACSIMILE 

NEW  YORK— The  Wall  Street  Journal  has  announced 
it  will  publish  its  paper  in  Southern  California  by  fac- 
simile transmission,  a  method  never  used  commercially  in 
the  United  States. 

Bernard  Kilgore,  president  of  the  paper,  said  a  new 
plant  will  be  built  in  Riverside,  Calif.,  and  should  be  in 
experimental  operation  in  1962. 

The  facsimile  produced  paper  will  be  a  copy  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  edition  of  The  Journal  prepared  by  regular 
methods  at  its  San  Francisco  plant. 

JET-AGE    DEVICE    REMEMBERS    WELL 

WASHINGTON— The  computer  designed  for  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency's  jet-age  traffic-control  system  has  a 
memory  of  448,000  bits  of  information  in  its  core  and 
28,672,000  bits  in  its  drum. 

—The  Seattle  Times 
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RADIO    STATION   AUTOMATIC 

SEATTLE,  Wash.  —  Radio  Station  KIRO  soon  will 
automate  its  broadcasting  operations  here  with  a  remote 
control  system  made  by  Continental  Electronics  Mfg.  Co. 
of  Dallas,  Texas,  a  subsidiary  of  Ling-Temco  Electronics, 
Inc. 

KIRO  also  is  buying  a  10-kilowatt  Continental  trans- 
mitter to  use  as  stand-by  equipment  and  for  Conelrad 
(Civil  Defense)  broadcasting.  The  transmitter  is  a  'build- 
ing-block' type  which  can  be  expanded  later  to  a  full  50- 
kilowatt  transmitter,  the  maximum  allowed  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

An  affiliate  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
KIRO  now  is  a  50-kilowatt  radio  station. 

Continental's  TRC  (Transmitter  Remote  Control)  Sys- 
tem permits  the  monitoring  and  control  of  transmission 
equipment  to  be  performed  at  the  broadcast  studio  instead 
of  maintaining  full-time  staffs  at  the  remote  transmitter 
site. 

It  is  a  'fail-safe'  system  to  provide  safety,  and  it  utilizes 
ordinary  telephone  lines  to  link  the  studio  control  unit  and 
the  transmitter  site  for  simplicity  of  operation.  It  is  a  less 
costly  operation,  yet  offers  all  of  the  refinements  of  mod- 
ern broadcasting. 


WORLD-WIDE   PHONE  LINK  GOES  AHEAD 

GROSSES  ROCHES,  Que.— Work  has  begun  on  the 
laying  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  section  of  a  trans-Atlan- 
tic telecommunications  cable  which  eventually  will  allow 
Canadians  to  dial  telephone  numbers  in  New  Zealand,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Australia. 

The    $2,500,000    section   which   was   spliced    here,    links 
Grosses  Roches  with  Corner  Brook,  Newfoundland,  and  is 
part   of  a  multi-purpose  cable  which   eventually   will   link 
the  Commonwealth  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $200,000,000. 
—The  Daily  Colonist,  Victoria,  B.  C. 


UNITED   AIR   LINES   ADDS   DATA   SYSTEM 

United  Air  Lines  officially  put  into  service  a  $16  million 
integrated  electronic  data  processing  system,  claiming  it 
for  the  largest  in  the  business  world,  exceeded  only  in  size 
by  the  Federal  Government's  early  warning  defense  instal- 
lations. 

United's  system  has  automated  its  reservations  service, 
reducing  handling  time  for  80  percent  to  less  than  one  sec- 
ond each  as  compared  with  former  45  minutes. 

Instamatic,  as  United  calls  it,  was  produced  by  the 
Teleregister  Corp.  of  Stamford,  Conn. 

— Journal  of  Commerce,  New  York 


SAWMILLS    RUN    BY    PUSHBUTTONS 

SHELTON,  Wash.— The  pushbutton  age  has  reached 
Washington's  century-old  lumber  industry. 

The  Simpson  Lumber  Company  has  opened  its  third 
mill  at  Shelton,  built  to  turn  out  lumber  without  men  lay- 
ing a  hand  on  log  or  board. 

The  men  at  pushbutton  panels  control  barkers,  cutoff, 
gang  and  band  saws,  edgers  and  trimmers. 

A  spokesman  says  they  will  produce  120,000  board 
feet  of  lumber  in  an  8-hour  shift,  an  average  of  12,000 
feet  per  man.  The  industry  average  is  now  5,000  to  7,000 
board  feet. 

— The  Miami  Herald 


PETROLEUM-PRODUCTS    PIPE    LINE    PLANNED 

Three  major  oil  companies  have  announced  plans  for 
Western   Washington's   first   petroleum-products   pipe  line. 

The  $17,500,000  line  will  be  built  and  operated  by  the 
Olympic  Pipeline  Co.  Olympic  is  a  firm  organized  by  the 
Magnolia  Pipeline  Co.,  Shell  Oil  Co.  and  Texaco,  Inc. 
Magnolia  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co. 

Mobil  has  a  refinery  at  Ferndale  and  Shell  and  Texaco 
have  refineries  at  Anacortes. 

The  324-mile  line  will  run  from  the  refineries  to  Port- 
land, Ore.,  with  storage  terminals  at  Seattle,  Olympia  and 
Portland. 

A  Shell  spokesman  said  the  line  also  will  be  available 
to  move  products  of  other  refiners  and  distributors.  It 
will  be  what  is  known  as  a  'clean  line,'  carrying  light  oil 
products  such  as  automobile  gasoline,  aviation  gasoline, 
kerosene  and  diesel  oil. 

—The  Seattle  Times 


COMPUTER    CO-AUTHOR    OF    BOOK 

AUSTIN,  Texas — A  computer  was  the  co-author  of  a 
book  published  by  the  University  of  Texas  Press.  Dr. 
Roger  Osborn  of  the  school's  mathematics  department,  was 
principal  author  of  the  book,  however. 

The  book— 'Tables  of  All  Primitive  Roots  of  Odd  Primes 
Less  Than  1,000' — is  the  result  of  40  hours  of  computer 
calculations  that  would  have  taken  9,000  hours  on  a  desk 
calculator. 

—U.P.I. 


ARMY   EXTENDS   MOBILE   VOICE 

WASHINGTON  —  The  Army  Signal  Corps  recently 
displayed  three  new  mobile  communications  systems,  which 
it  said  could  be  airlifted  to  any  likely  trouble  spot  in  the 
world. 

It  said  they  are  capable  of  beaming  voice  or  teletype- 
writer messages  as  far  as  7,000  miles. 

Main  features  of  the  systems  are  their  compactness, 
ability  to  stand  rough  handling,  and  the  speed  with  which 
they  can  be  put  into  operation. 

One  of  the  'centrals,'  as  they  are  called,  is  designed  to 
operate  over  a  range  of  up  to  7,000  miles,  a  second  up  to 
5,000  miles  and  a  third  up  to  2,500  miles. 

Three  of  the  7,000-mile-range  units  have  been  ordered 
by  the  Army  at  a  cost  of  $403,000  each. 

— Associated  Press 


BUILDING    IN    BARRELS 

At  the  Army  Engineer  Research  and  Development 
Laboratories,  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.,  a  study  is  being  conducted 
which  may  solve  one  of  the  Army's  logistic  problems. 

It  contemplates  the  shipment  of  barrels  of  liquid  plas- 
tic; content  of  each  capable  of  being  expanded  to  form  a 
building  16  feet  wide,  24  feet  long,  9  feet  high,  weighing 
552  pounds.  Once  at  the  construction  site,  the  chemicals 
can  be  mixed  to  form  a  rigid  building  material  of  plastic 
form. 

The  experimental  building  is  a  panel  type,  each  panel 
being  formed  in  place  in  molds  somewhat  similar  to  a 
metal  casting. 

One  way  to  reinforce  it  is  to  spray  with  polyester  or 
epoxy  fiber-glass  resin.  If  it  proves  practicable  the  Army 
saves  shipping  space  and  money  as  the  final  building  is  low 
cost. 

— Midwest  Engineer 
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The  American  Way  is  a  Changing  Thing 


'T'HE  OLD  FASHIONED  American  concept  of  starting 
•^  out  small  and  working  your  way  up  to  some- 
thing big  is  running  into  an  impasse.  Only  two 
extremes  of  size  in  the  operational  units  of  the 
nation  remain  feasible  and  practicable,  and  one  of 
these  extremes  is  on  the  way  out. 

Agriculture  furnishes  one  example.  The  most  suc- 
cessful agricultural  enterprises  are  the  huge  cor- 
poration farms.  Some  of  these  have  parcels  of  land 
scattered  across  the  whole  Continent.  These  cor- 
porate farms  are  operated  as  an  industry.  They 
take  advantage  of  modem  mechanization  on  the 
one  hand  and  of  cheap  seasonal  farm  labor  on  the 
other.  Much  of  this  cheap  labor  is  imported  for  the 
period  of  requirement.  The  other  extreme  of  opera- 
tion, the  small  family  farm,  which  can  still  be  oper- 
ated by  the  members  of  the  owning  family,  is  still 
able  to  hold  on  after  a  fashion.  It  can  expand  to  a 
limited  extent  with  increased  mechanization.  But 
the  small  family  farm  ties  down  the  members  of 
the  family  to  a  steady  pattern  of  routine  work 
which  rotates  around  the  year.  It  does  not  permit 
much  travel  or  relaxation  of  attention,  hence  it 
becomes  irksome.  To  get  started  in  farming  today, 
one  must  either  inherit  an  operating  farm  or  some- 
how accumulate  enough  capital  to  make  farming 
no  longer  a  desirable  form  of  occupation — why  go 
into  farming  if  you  have  that  much  money?  The 
present  trend  in  vital  statistics  precludes  the  proba- 
bility of  one's  inheriting  a  farm  from  one's  parents 
prior  to  the  onset  of  one's  own  middle  age;  and,  in 
the  meantime,  one  generally  turns  his  attention  to 
some  other  means  of  livelihood.  As  a  consequence, 
the  aging  owners  of  small  farms  find  it  more  tempt- 
ing to  sell  out  to  some  development  or  industry 
than  to  try  keeping  the  farm  in  the  family.  Any 
attempt  to  expand  the  size  of  the  farm  to  an  inter- 
mediate size  runs  into  insurmountable  complica- 
tions. First,  there  is  the  problem  of  hiring  a  few 
employees  who  are  reliable  and  amenable  to  the 
varied  hours  of  employment  required  of  them.  This 
is  complicated  further  by  the  great  amount  of 
paperwork  associated  with  employing  people  now- 
adays. The  cost  of  new  land  and  machinery,  in 
order  to  expand,  is  excessive,  and  taxes  are  heavy. 
Marketing  is  uncertain  and  is  in  direct  competition 
with  the  huge  corporate  farms.  All  in  all,  the  inter- 


mediate-sized farm  is  a  losing  proposition;  at  best 
it  is  a  serious  'headache.' 

Retail  establishments  are  in  a  similar  predicament. 
They  must  be  either  huge  or  of  a  one-family  size 
to  stay  in  business.  A  retail  store,  where  the  family 
owns  the  property  and  has  enough  personnel  to 
run  it,  may  keep  going;  but  this  is  often  contin- 
gent on  extending  credit  and  keeping  open  at  odd 
times  of  the  day  and  week.  The  huge  corporations 
with  chains  of  outlets  are  steadily  taking  over  the 
retail  business  of  the  country.  Further,  they  are 
destroying  the  one  chief  advantage  of  the  small 
store  by  their  extending  of  easy  credit  to  the  cus- 
tomers. 

The  same  problems  arise  when  one  attempts  to 
become  established  in  any  small  enterprise,  be  it 
a  service  station,  a  lunch  stand,  a  barber  shop,  or 
an  automobile  wrecking  yard.  The  initial  cost  of 
setting  up  an  establishment  of  any  kind  requires 
considerable  capital.  An  even  worse  deterrent  is  the 
steady  vigilance  and  attention  to  the  job  that  are 
required  of  the  small  operator.  The  hiring  of  one 
or  a  few  employees  is  the  factor  that  runs  the  busi- 
ness into  the  ground  quicker  than  anything  else. 
That  runs  up  the  costs  and  complicates  the  legal 
requirements.  In  addition  to  these  difficulties,  the 
business  is  subject  to  the  vagaries  of  the  market. 
The  more  serious  business  downturns  may  be 
enough  to  defeat  it.  The  only  salvation  is  a  low 
overhead  and  several  family  members  to  share  the 
responsibilities. 

Thus,  in  the  United  States,  there  is  almost  no 
opening  for  the  small,  independent  operator.  But, 
beyond  this  magnitude,  in  the  moderate-sized  oper- 
ation, the  problems  are  much  more  serious  and  the 
circumstances  more  hazardous.  The  huge  corpora- 
tions, seeking  new  fields  for  investment  of  capital, 
are  retiring  the  smaller  competitors  by  means  rang- 
ing from  outright  purchase  when  they  appear  to  be 
prosperous  to  squeezing  them  into  bankruptcj^ 
where  they  appear  to  be  weak. 

Business  Trends 

The  trend  in  America  has  become  one  of  aban- 
doning the  traditional  pattern  of  individual  free 
enterprise  and  of  capitulating  to  the  rugged  collec- 
tivism of  corporate  enterprise.  The  individual  is 
ceasing  to  be  a  free  and  independent  enterpriser. 
He  is  being  forced  to  conform  to  the  corporation 
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pattern  and  to  depend  on  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
corporation  to  which  he  becomes  attached  to  pro- 
vide him  with  a  regular  income,  security,  and  a 
stable  social  point  of  view.  Most  young  Americans, 
today,  look  forward  to  becoming  employees  of  some 
corporation,  as  either  wage  earning  or  salaried  em- 
ployees. Many  of  the  remainder  anticipate  working 
for,  or  in,  the  government — federal,  state,  or  local. 

At  the  same  time,  corporations  and  governmental 
bodies  are  looking  for  ways  and  means  of  reducing 
operating  costs.  Reduction  of  employment  is  the 
surest  means  of  reducing  such  costs — and  that  is 
how  it  is  being  done.  A  favorite  trick  being  used 
by  corporate  enterprise,  as  well  as  by  government 
offices  and  the  armed  forces,  is  the  dismissal  or 
downgrading  of  employees  just  before  retirement 
so  as  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  costs  of  retirement 
pensions  and  other  benefits. 

The  youth  of  America,  we  fear,  must  learn  the 
hard  way  that  their  future  in  reality  must  be  en- 
tirely different  than  the  hopes  of  the  dream  world 
that  they  have  been  hypnotized  into  envisioning 
for  themselves.  It  must  be  a  collective  future  rather 
than  an  individual  affair.  What  is  more,  the  youth 
must  come  to  realize  that  it  is  their  job  to  organize 
it  and  put  it  into  effect.  Toward  this  end.  Technoc- 
racy offers  them  a  program  and  a  design  that  is  far 
and  away  beyond  anything  anyone  else  has  ever 
presented  them.  Technocracy  challenges  them  to 
study  and  analyze  it  and  make  a  positive  decision. 

— Techno  Critic 


CONTAMINATION    FACES   SPORTSMEN 

LONGVIEW — With  nicer  weather  in  sight,  boat- 
ing enthusiasts  are  casting  fond  glances  toward  the 
Columbia  River.  Water  skiers  and  swimmers  join 
in  the  planning  for  the  summer's  activities.  They've 
probably  forgotten  all  the  warnings  about  the  river. 

"The  current  state  of  the  Lower  Columbia  pro- 
vides at  best  a  constant  health  hazard  to  every 
boatman,  fisherman,  skier,  diver  or  swimmer  who 
wets  himself  with  its  water.  At  worst,  it  provides 
the  material  for  an  explosive  epidemic  of  a  major 
disease  at  any  point  from  Portland  to  the  ocean." 

This  sobering  appraisal  has  been  made  by  Dr. 
Joseph  B.  Trainer,  associate  professor  of  medicine 


and  physiology  at  the  University  of  Oregon  Medi- 
cal School  in  Portland,  following  an  independent 
study. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  danger?  Human  con- 
tamination. Dr.  Trainer  replies.  The  total  river 
contamination  below  Portland  is  equivalent  to  that 
of  raw  sewage  from  156,000  persons.  Some  94  per 
cent  of  the  contamination  comes  from  Oregon  with 
Portland  itself  contributing  nearly  90  percent. 

Below  the  Portland  outfall,  the  average  colliform 
count  is  nearly  100  times  the  acceptable  swimming 
level.  Dr.  Trainer  said. 

"Here  (at  Sauvies  Island  beaches)  the  river  is 
literally  a  tremendous  flowing  sewer.  Even  as  far 
down  as  Cathlamet,  the  contamination  is  ten  to 
12  times  the  acceptable  swimming  level  and  three 
times  the  general  boating  level. 

"How  can  the  river  user  protect  himself  at  this 
time?"  Dr.  Trainer  asks.  Simply  by  taking  all  the 
the  ordinary  precautions  you  would  expect  to  take 
when  playing  in  a  sewer. 

What  diseases  may  be  spread  by  sewage  con- 
taminated water?  Typhoid,  cholera,  bacillary  dys- 
entery, paratyphoid  fever,  infectious  hepatitis  and 
polio. 

In  the  latest  edition  of  the  Portland  Power 
Squadron's  Handbook  the  safety  committee — Dr. 
Trainer  is  a  member — has  listed  sanitary  precau- 
tions to  be  observed  in  using  the  Columbia  River. 

Get  a  booster  dose  of  typhoid-paratyphoid  vac- 
cine at  the  beginning  of  the  season. 

Get  a  tetanus  booster  shot  at  the  same  time. 

If  you  swim  or  ski,  be  careful  not  to  swallow  the 
water  and  instruct  your  children  not  to  play 
"whale"  by  blowing  mouthfuls  of  it  in  the  air. 

Wash  off  at  least  your  hands  and  arms  with  soap 
after  you  have  been  in  the  water. 

If  you  don't  dip  your  dishes  in  the  toilet  bowl 
at  home,  don't  use  the  river  to  pre-wash  them. 

When  you  moor  together  on  cruises  or  at  mass 
moorages,  arrange  the  swimming  and  playing  areas 
upstream  from  the  boats. 

Minimize  or  restrict  the  use  of  the  marine  head 
when  moored. 

To  reduce  local  contamination,  add  household 
bleach  with  excretions  before  flushing. 

If  river  water  has  to  be  used  for  housekeeping 
activities  aboard  your  craft,  let  it  stand  in  a  con- 
tainer with  water  purifying  tablets  before  use. 

— The  Marine  Digest 
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STEEL   CENTER   LOOKS   FOR  WATER 

Special  to  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

The  thirsty  Mahoning  Valley,  one  of  the  coun- 
try's greatest  steel  concentrations  and  one  of  the 
country's  biggest  water  users,  is  getting  worried 
about  its  inadequate  water  resources  which  threat- 
en to  stifle  its  steel  growth. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  water  to  make  steel.  Huge  blast 
furnaces  and  steel  mills  capable  of  producing  nearly 
12,000,000  tons  of  steel  annually  crowd  the  Ma- 
honing River's  banks,  using  the  river's  flow  over 
and  over  again,  time  after  time,  to  cool  the  fur- 
naces, wash  the  steel,  and  condense  steam.  And 
now  there  isn't  enough  water. 

'If  the  industrial  development  of  the  Mahoning 
Valley  is  to  continue,'  said  Kenneth  M.  Lloyd,  sec- 
retary of  the  Mahoning  Valley  Industrial  Council 
and  a  spokesman  for  the  steel  plants  here,  'we 
must  have  new  water  resources.  Some  steel  plants 
are  dying  because  it  is  not  feasible  to  rebuild  them.' 
Valley  Cited 

The  water-conscious  Mahoning  Valley  probably 
has  done  a  better  job  of  conserving  and  developing 
its  water  resources  than  most  any  other  part  of  the 
country,  because  it  has  had  to — chiefly  by  building 
substantial-sized  reservoirs  on  tributary  streams. 
Large  flood-control  and  water-supply  reservoirs  are 
Mosquito  Creek,  Berlin,  Milton,  and  Meander  Res- 
ervoirs. Ohio  Water  Service  Company,  which  sells 
water  to  the  steel  mills,  also  has  built  a  large  chain 
of  smaller  reservoirs. 

The  steel  industry's  concern  about  water  was 
further  stimulated  recently  when  voters  in  Trum- 
bull County,  Ohio,  one  of  the  two  counties  which 
have  most  of  the  valley's  steel  plants,  recently  de- 
feated for  the  second  time  a  proposed  bond  issue  to 
share  with  the  federal  government  in  the  cost  of 
building  a  $14,500,000  reservoir  on  the  Mahoning's 
West  Branch.  The  project  would  impound  waters 
for  flood  control  and  low-flow  control.  On  the  other 
hand,  voters  in  Mahoning  County  had  approved 
their  share  of  $4,524,674  of  the  cost. 
Need  Estimated 

An  estimated  200  tons  of  water  is  needed  to 
make  a  ton  of  steel,  thus  the  industries  along  the 
Mahoning  River  need  1,230,000,000  gallons  of  wa- 
ter to  meet  their  daily  needs.  However,  even  with 
the  most  careful  management  of  the  reservoirs  the 
river's  flow  sometimes  drops  to  150,000,000  gallons 
a  day  during  the  hot-weather  months. 


Thus  the  river's  entire  flow  is  used  up  to  eight 
times  in  about  a  20-mile  stretch  of  the  river.  As  a 
result,  the  Mahoning  rarely  freezes  in  winter,  even 
when  temperatures  fall  far  below  zero,  and  some- 
times the  summer  water  temperatures  rise  above 
100  degrees. 

The  United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
keeps  a  careful  check  on  the  river  temperatures 
and  its  flow  daily,  manages  the  flow  from  the  res- 
ervoirs to  keep  the  river-water  temperatures  from 
becoming  too  excessive  (too-high  water  tempera- 
tures shoot  up  steelmaking  costs  enormously), 
opening  or  closing  the  reservoir-dam  gates  as  the 
need  arises. 
Costs  Noted 

During  hot  weather,  when  heavy  rains  cause  rises 
in  the  river,  the  dam  gates  are  carefully  sealed  off 
to  impound  the  water;  then  as  the  river  recedes  the 
gates  are  opened  again — but  carefully,  to  prevent 
wasting  any  water. 

Mr.  Lloyd  contends  that  cheap  river  water  in 
plentiful  supply  is  a  'must'  requirement  for  steel 
industry.  He  said  one  of  the  Mahoning  Valley 
plants  uses  300,000,000  gallons  daily,  or  double 
the  river's  entire  flow.  It  also  buys  an  additional 
3,000,000  gallons  from  the  Ohio  Water  Service 
Company,  and  1,500,000  gallons  from  the  City  of 
Youngstown's  domestic  water  supply. 

The  river  water  costs  one  cent  per  1,000  gallons 
for  pumping;  Ohio  Water  charges  six  cents  per 
1,000  gallons  for  raw  water;  and  the  city  charges 
12  cents  per  1,000  gallons  for  filtered  water. 

John  H.  Byrne,  director  of  the  Lake  Erie  Water- 
shed Conservation  Foundation,  is  fighting  to  give 
the  Mahoning  Valley  an  increased  water  supply 
from  Lake  Erie  via  a  pipeline — but  that  might  re- 
quire an  international  treaty  with  Canada,  because 
the  Mahoning  drains  into  the  Ohio-Mississippi  Riv- 
er system,  and  Canada  isn't  happy  about  diver- 
sions of  the  Great  Lakes  water  supply. 

— The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

• 

RUSSIAN   TECHNICAL  TRANSLATIONS   UP 

Russia  has  over  2,000  full-time  and  20,000  part-time 
employees  translating  technical  articles  from  the  outside 
world.  The  result  is  that  translations  and  abstracts  are 
ready  for  Russian  scientists  from  four  to  six  months  after 
initial  publication.  Our  best  counterpart  system  has  orily 
1,700  part-time  translators,  and  it  takes  a  year  to  get 
foreign  articles  ready  for  scientific  study.  Authority  for 
this  is  General  James  M.  Gavin,  quoted  by  Arthur  D. 
Little,  Industrial  Research  Consultants. 

— Civil  Engineering 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North   America's   Only   Socio/   Dynamie 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American  social  movement 
with  a  North  American  program  which  has  become  widespread 
on  this  Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion, group  or  association  either  in  North  America  or  elsewhere. 
The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section  consist- 
ing of  a  minimum  of  50  members  and  running  up  to  several 
hundred.  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a  political 
party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowments  and  has  no 
debts.  Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the  dues  and  dona- 
tions of  its  own  members.  The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  voluntarily;  no  royalties,  com- 
missions or  bonuses  are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff 
receives  subsistence  allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $9.00 
which  are  paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section.  Members 
wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy  —  the 
Monad,    an    ancient   generic    symbol    signifying    balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-19  when  How- 
ard Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the  Technical  Alliance — a 
research  organization.  In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political, 
non-sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934  Howard  Scott, 
Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  Continent-wide  membership 
organization.  Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  with- 
out any  spectacular  spurts,  revivals,  collapses,  or  rebirths.  This 
is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the  lid' 
on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the  tremen- 
dous 'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been  reborn  suddenly 
full-fledged  with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc.,  in  full 
swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in  almost  every 
state  in  the  U.  S.  and  all  provinces  in  Canada,  and  in  addition 
there  are  members  in  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous 
other  places  with  the  Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Technocracy 
are  glad  to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Program 
with  any  interested  people  and  Continental  Headquarters  will 
be    pleased    to    inform    anyone    of   the    nearest   Technocracy    unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  North  America  by  North  Ameri- 
cans. It  is  composed  of  North  American  citizens  of  all  walks  of 
life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a  composite  of  all  the  occu- 
pations, economic  levels,  races  and  religions  which  make  up  this 
Continent.  Membership  is  open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  politicians  is  meant 
those  holding  elective  office  or  active  office  in  any  political 
party.)  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic,  teacher, 
preacher  or  housewife  —  so  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  North 
American  —  you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 


Pamphlets 


Introduction  to  Technocracy         25c 

America  Must  Show  the  Way 15c 

Our  Country  Right  or  Wrong 15c 

Continentalism — The  Mandate  of  Survival    .     .  15c 
I  Am  the  Price  System,  and 

The  Culture  of  Abundance 15c 

Man-Hours  and  Distribution 15c 

The  Energy  Certificate 15c 

Science  versus  Chaos 10c 


SUBSCRIPTION     ORDER 

To:  THE  NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT 

2208  Eighth  Avenue 
Seattle  I ,  Washington 

Enclosed  herewith  is  $ to  cover 

subscription(s)  to  Technocracy's  Magazines  for 

years. 

All  Three   Magazines,    12   months,    12  issues,   $3.00. 

(All  three  publications  are  quarterlies,  but  so  rotated 
that  one  appears  each  nnonth.] 

THE  NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT 
TECHNOCRACY  DIGEST 
THE  TECHNOCRAT 
Q  This  is  a  NEW  subscription. 
n  This  is  a  RENEWAL  subscription. 

Name 


Address ;.....:. ::.... 

City Zone State 

(or)   City Province 

(Foreign  rates,  other  than  Canada,  Mexico,  and  U.  S.  territories, 
20%    liOc)    additional  to  above  rates.) 
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HOW  TO  REALLY  FIGHT   COMMUISM 

Three  political  concepts  dominate  the  world  today  — Fas- 
cism, Communism,  and  Republicanism.  Under  each  of  these, 
people  live,  work,  and  get  kicked  around.  Each  kind  of  politi- 
cal regime  claims  to  be  better  than  the  others,  but  none  can 
convince  the  people  under  either  of  the  other  regimes  that  it 
alone  is  superior.  Each  feels  confident  that  it  is  able  to  sup- 
plant either  of  the  others  by  force,  given  enough  force.  Amer- 
ica is  now  seeking  to  replace  Communism  with  our  brand  of 
Republicanism  by  means  of  intimidation,  bribery,  and  violence. 

Technocracy  has  long  contended  that  an  ideology  cannot 
be  destroyed  by  arms  — that  it  can  be  superseded  only  by  a 
superior  ideology.  North  America  has  an  Idea  that  is  far 
superior  to  either  Communism  or  Fascism,  and  it  is  the  most 
effective  antidote  for  both  of  them.  That  Idea  is  Technocracy 
—  science  applied  to  the  operational  problems  of  the  social 
order. 
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